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I n trodu ction 

GOETHE has said somewhere that there are 
but thirty-six situations from which tragic 
writers have to choose the one they pre- 
fer to put upon the stage. There may 
be more in comedy, yet the situations that command 
the attention and interest of the public are after all not 
very numerous, and may without much trouble be 
reckoned up by any one having the time and inclina- 
tion to pursue the task. 

The subject of the first of the four tales comprised 
in the present volume, tt Jack and Jill," or, to give its 
French name, ct Jeanne et Jeannette," is identical with 
that of two masterpieces by two eighteenth-century 
authors, the one French, the other English : Marivaux 
and Goldsmith, whose " She Stoops to Conquer " and 
The Game of Love and Chance " are known to 
every reader of literature. 

In many respects Marivaux' refined and delicate 
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play surpasses that of Goldsmith, though both works 
faithfully reflect the manners of the country, and the 
age in which the action is laid, and also the individual- 
ity of the author. But it must be said of the French- 
man's masterpiece that the subject, which presents 
in its treatment certain difficulties apparent on the least 
reflection, has been handled by him with a fuller sense 
of its possibilities than by his English successor. 

It is scarcely necessary to do more than briefly re- 
call the outline of " She Stoops to Conquer," with 
which every English-reading person is, or ought to be, 
quite familiar. Marlow and Hastings are directed by 
the loutish Tony Lumpkin to Hardcastle Hall as to a 
country inn kept by a conceited old fellow who claims 
acquaintance and relationship with the gentry. Mar- 
low, bold as brass in the company of women of the 
town and female servants, is diffident and ill at ease in 
the society of virtuous and modest ladies. He mis- 
takes Kate Hardcastle, dressed in somewhat plain 
clothes, for the maid, and makes love to her after the 
manner of the bucks and blades of his day, and with 
the same intentions. The girl sees her chance of in- 
dulging in the sport of fooling him, and her feminine 
vanity the characteristic trait depended upon by both 
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authors induces her to attempt to lead him to make 
her an offer of his heart and hand under more regular 
conditions than he has himself intended. She succeeds 
in doing so by working upon Marlow's feelings, and 
after having turned him into ridicule to his face and 
behind his back, reveals her real rank in a fairly well 
contrived scene. 

In Marivaux' play, there is none of the coarseness 
of purpose, express or implied, met with in u She 
Stoops to Conquer," and the crucial situation is brought 
about far more naturally as well as far more artistically. 
It is curious to observe that of two plays written by 
two men in the same age, it is the French one which 
shines by its dainty delicacy and purity of refinement, 
while the other is chiefly marked by a certain grossness 
of humour and broadness of farce. 

Marivaux has wholly avoided doing what Goldsmith, 
writing years later, did not perceive was a fault from 
the artistic point of view : he has not made his hero 
ridiculous at any point of the play. Silvia, a young 
lady of noble family, desires, before pledging her faith 
for life, to know something of the husband who has 
been chosen for her by her father. She has seen so 
much unhappiness in the homes of the married people 
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she knows that she not unnaturally dreads the experi- 
ment she is asked to undertake and from which there 
is no escape if it prove unfortunate. She therefore 
begs her father's leave to change places and dresses 
with her own maid, one of those smart and clever 
soubrettes which the French stage evolved out of the 
tragedy confidante and the comedy suivante^ so that 
she may have the opportunity of studying her suitor's 
character while he is paying court to the woman he 
must necessarily suppose is the one he is to marry. 
She looks forward, besides, to more than one chance 
of obtaining private and most valuable information 
concerning that character from the valet of the Mar- 
quis, who must know him intimately, and be in a posi- 
tion to furnish infoimation about him of absolutely 
priceless value. She recognises the fact that it may be 
at times a little awkward for her to flirt with the valet, 
a consequence of her change of dress and rank from 
which there is no apparent escape, but reassures her- 
self by the consideration that there will be something 
about her that will keep the fellow within the bounds 
of respect. 

Luckily for her, and for the spectator and reader, a 
precisely similar idea has occurred to Dorantc. He 
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also feels no inclination to wed a young woman of 
whom he knows nothing save that she is the daughter 
of his father's old friend, that she has been educated in 
a fashionable convent, that she is pretty, and capable of 
doing honour to her husband by her wit and beauty. 
He has accordingly sought and obtained leave from his 
father to assume the dress and station of his own valet, 
who is to sport his master's costume and title, 
with the view of examining the young lady, unknown 
to her, before he makes up his mind to carry out the 
engagement conditionally settled upon by the two 
seniors. This fact is communicated confidentially to 
Silvia's sire by Dorante's father, and leads the former 
to grant readily the permission asked for by his 
daughter; for he hopes that the two young people, 
meeting as valet and maid, and wholly unsuspicious of 
each other's real quality, may thus learn to love each 
other and make a match of it. 

It will readily be understood that the situation thus 
created is full of possibilities, and of these Marivaux 
most skilfully availed himself. The expected happens, 
and the aristocratic Silvia finds herself taking an inter- 
est in the young and handsome valet which surprises 
and shocks her, for she has not the remotest idea of 
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marrying beneath herself. On the other hand, the 
Marquis falls in love with her at first sight, and though 
he struggles manfully against a passion which, under 
the circumstances, he may not indulge, he finally casts 
to the winds all prejudices of race and education, 
and offers his hand, his heart, and his fortune to the 
bewitching maid, whose happiness and delight on dis- 
covering that she has given her affections not to a valet, 
but to a man of her own rank, may more easily be im- 
agined than described by any other pen than Marivaux* 
wn dainty one. 

It would be out of place to compare here the French 
and the English plays, and to enumerate the reasons 
why the former is superior to the latter. Enough that 
Gautier, who had read both, though one of them, of 
course, in a translation only chose to abide by the 
main idea of tc The Game of Love and Chance " in- 
stead of adopting that of "She Stoops to Conquer." 
It is thus that he built up his story of u Jack and Jill," 
varying it in details, but keeping to the principle of 
making the same notion of disguise occur to the two 
principals. He has separated himself from Marivaux 
in the motive that leads the Viscount on the one hand 
and the Marchioness on the other to throw aside the 
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dress of their rank in society, and he has managed 
their meeting, in utter unconsciousness of their real 
condition, with infinite success. Out of the elements 
he found in the eighteenth-century play, he has 
wrought one of the prettiest and purest stories he ever 
wrote, and introduced into it, by means of the char- 
acters of the Abbe, the Chevalier, the Commander, 
the financier, and the druggist's son, that amount of 
comicality that Marivaux got out of the love-making 
between the real valet and the real maid, and Gold- 
smith mainly out of Tony Lumpkin and his boorish 
pranks. 

It is curious to see how Gautier turned more than 
once to the eighteenth century, to the times immedi- 
ately preceding the Revolution, with evident pleasure 
and satisfaction. The story of "The Marchioness's 
Lap-dog " is laid in that period, and in some respects 
is more characteristic of the days when it was most 
unfashionable indeed, exceedingly bad form for a 
husband to be in love with his wife, or a wife to be 
attached to her husband ; a deep-rooted prejudice which 
Nivelle de la Chaussee turned to good dramatic ac- 
count in one of the two plays of his that bear reading 
nowadays, cc The Fashionable Prejudice." In that 
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tale, Gautier painted the age as it was, with its frivol- 
ity, its brilliancy, its corruption. In this one he has 
shown another side of the period that is not often 
dwelt upon but which none the less existed. The 
splendour and beauty of the aristocratic life so dazzled 
every one, the Court was so wholly and exclusively 
the centre of attraction and attention, that the life of 
the middle class was practically ignored. There is all 
the more interest, therefore, in the glimpses he has 
given us of it, in so far as it suited his purpose to do 
so, and the contrast between the licentious, if witty and 
polished, drawing-rooms and the simple but decent 
pleasures of the humbler sphere is distinctly refreshing. 
It is not Marivaux . Gautier, no more than the 
many others who have tried, since it was recognised 
that Marivaux' style was by no means an easy one to 
copy, could get just the right touch to render the deli- 
cacy of refined feeling in the depicting of which the 
eighteenth-century author excelled* But it is a good 
approach to the graceful manner of the elder writer, 
and a bright and entertaining story well told in a lively 
vein. If it is inspired by the " Game of Love and 
Chance," Gautier has made no attempt to disguise the 
fact and to claim the credit of inventing a situation 
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which, after all, is any man's possession, so long as he 
can impart to it novelty and freshness ; and this Gautier 
has certainly done. For there is something entirely 
his own in this version of the old, old story, which one 
would look for in vain either in Marivaux' or in Gold- 
smith's work: the love and appreciation of nature. 
The description of the morning ramble in the Pres- 
Saint-Gervais after the ball is a fresh and sweet spring 
idyll, that contrasts delightfully with the drawing-room 
scene and the supper party at the Opera dancer's. 

The second tale need not detain us long. It is a 
clever pasticcio of the style of the " Thousand and 
One Nights," with the touch of fantasy that Gautier 
was so fond of adding to many of his stories. 

But the two tales from the " Jeunes France " merit 
a word of comment. Gautier was in his youth an 
ardent, an exaggerated Romanticist. There is abun- 
dant proof of the fact not only in the volumes which 
precede the present one, but in his numerous confi- 
dences on the subject. He was so enthusiastic, so 
thorough-paced that the reputation clung to him 
through life, long after he had abandoned and disap- 
proved the early excesses of the school's most eager 

disciples. He remained Romanticist in the sense of 

* 
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retaining all that was permanently valuable in the prin- 
ciples and practice of the school, which had so largely 
benefited art in all its forms. But he was among the 
first to recognise the absurdity of much that was done 
under the name of Romanticism, whether in literature, 
painting, dress, or language. 

Alfred de Musset, the spoiled child of the company, 
had broken away and laughed lightly at local colour 
and rich rimes. Gautier had a more important woik 
to accomplish j his mission was the vindication of the 
Beautiful and its protection against exaggeration and 
absurdity. The slap-dash work that so readily passed 
muster as the product of genius could not satisfy so ex- 
acting a mind as his or a taste so true as that which 
enabled him to perceive the varied forms of beauty. 
Then, he could not help seeing the folly of much of 
the writing which was turned out, even by writers of 
established reputation, and the uncommonly improbable 
situations they desciibed. 

It is this sort of thing that he has caricatured in the 
talc entitled "The Bowl of Punch," while he has 
touched more upon the ridicule of mediaeval affectation 
in " Daniel Jovard." There was at the time of the 
apotheosis of Romanticism a strong tendency to go to 
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excess in everything, and provided only the Philistine 
could be shocked, the adepts of the new school did not 
scruple to compose the most astounding accounts of 
bacchanalian revels, freely imitated from the revels of 
the days of the Renaissance. To get drunk, if a man, 
to be unchaste in the boldest and most open manner, 
if a woman, seemed to be the highest ideals of some of 
the writers who commanded a certain amount of public 
attention. 

There was a great deal of nonsense and an abundant 
play of lively imagination in all this. The young fel- 
lows who went about clad like guys were really not as 
licentious and abandoned as they would have had the 
gaping oafs of the public believe, and vice was not 
more rampant among women than it is now. But it 
was the mode of the moment ; it was Byronic ; it was 
wholly opposed to the quiet and sedate ideals of life of 
the bourgeoisie, and therefore it was easy to make a 
sensation and to attract attention by indulging in wild 
excesses in print. It is this, and the cognate non- 
sense of fancying one's self a great man because of a 
few poems published and unread in some obscure 
paper, that Gautier has satirised so keenly in " Daniel 

Jovard" and "The Bowl of Punch." Reybaud, in 
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his cc Jerdme Patuiot," did something analogous and 
raised a good-humoured laugh at the expense of the 
Romanticists. But he does not hit as hard as does 
Gautier in these two exceedingly amusing stories. 

"Elias Wildmanstadius " is not a satire; it is a 
kindly, an affectionate pictuie of a man who gained 
and retained Gautier's respect and affection, and this 
fact accounts for the wholly different tone of the 
sketch. There were men fully convinced of the deep 
and abiding truth of the principles of the Romanticist 
school, and of them was Celestin Nanteuil, who was 
long and brilliantly associated with the works of all the 
famous men who marched under the standard that 
Victor Hugo proudly bore aloft. He deserved to be 
remembered affectionately and gratefully, for he had 
done yeoman service in the cause. 

"Elias Wildmanstadius " appeared in 1833, in the 
full flush of the Romanticist triumph, in a publication 
called Les Annales Romantiques^ and in the following 
year was included in the volume of ct Les Jeunes 
France." This collection of tales had also been pub- 
lished in 1833, by the great editor of the Romanti- 
cists, Eugene Renduel. Originally the tales were to 
have been written by a company of friends and were 

14 
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to appear under the title "Contes du Bousingo," but 
in the end they were all done by Gautier. 

"The Thousand and Second Night" appeared in 
Le Musee de Famille^ in the summer of 1842, and 
"Jack and Jill" in the Presse^ from July 9 to July 
26, 1850. 



Jack and 
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^ "\HE Marchioness de Champrose is dressing ; 

her maids are tiring her hair, the compli- 

J cated dressing of which is drawing to a 

close. A cloud of powder a la marechale 

flies from the swansdown puffs, while the Marchioness 

protects her eyes from it by hiding her lovely face in an 

apple-green morocco leather cover, to the great despair 

of the Abbe, who protests against such an eclipse. 

The operation is over at last, the Marchioness's 
pale golden hair, combed up in porcupine fashion on 
top of the head, and lightly crimped on either side of 
the face, has disappeared under the white powder that 
harmonises admirably with the pastel tone of her skin. 
A long, slightly curled lock, called a repentance, falls 
adown her neck and plays upon her partially uncovered 
bosom* 

Mme. de Champrose puts down the unwelcome 
cover, and her pretty face, blooming like the rose, 
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shows in all its brilliancy. The Abbe is transported 
with delight ; he has risen abruptly from the easy-chair 
in which he was stretched out, and is fluttering about 
the room. In his joy he stumbles over the furniture, 
upsets the porcelain ornaments, gets in the way of the 
maids, starts the little dog and the monkey, terrified by 
his turbulence, barking and chattering ; he casts into a 
corner the objectionable cover, which he calls the ex- 
tinguisher of the Graces, and takes his stand to note in 
a good light the Marchioness's charms. 

" Truly, Marchioness," says the enthusiastic Abbe, 
"that mode of dressing the hair becomes you won- 
drously well. Cupid himself has given you your 
complexion, and your eyes are particularly bright 
to-day." 

"Do you think so, Abbe?" answers the Mar- 
chioness, simpering and glancing at the lace-f r amed 
mirror set on her dressing-table ; " yet I had a very bad 
night and I am suffering from a dreadful headache." 

" I wish the Baroness had headaches that gave her a 
blooming complexion and made her look lovelier than 
Hebe. Real headaches make one have sunken eyes 
and a yellow complexion, and I protest yours is no 
genuine megrim." 

20 
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a Very well, then, I have not a headache, but I have 
the vapours." 

" By your cherry mouth, by the roses of your cheeks, 
by the moist brilliancy of your eyes, I maintain that 
you are well as can be, and that your vapours are purely 
imaginary." 

tc Abbe, you are unbearably barbarous. I am dying, 
and you go on overwhelming me with brutal compli- 
ments upon my blooming, healthy looks. Why do 
you not say at once that I am plump and red ? Why 
do you not compare me to some ceiling divinity 
provided with cheeks red as the sloe and breasts like a 
wet-nurse ? " 

" Now, do not get angry. I have not seen rightly 
and I was admiring you on trust and through force 
of habit. I do now perceive that you have a woe- 
begone countenance, just as if it were the morn- 
ing after a ball. Come, let me have that little 
white hand of youis and feel your pulse. I am 
something of a physician and my advice is not to be 
contemned." 

With a languishing air that was in strong contrast to 
the lilies and the roses of her complexion, Mme. de 
Champrose held out to the Abbe, who took it delicately 

21 
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with his thumb and forefinger, a pretty, well shaped 
arm, emerging from a mass of lace. The Abbe pre- 
tended to be listening and counting the pulsations with 
deep attention; and if his pleasant, round face, with its 
laughter dimples, could possibly have looked grave, he 
would actually have appeared to be serious at this 
moment. 

The Marchioness looked at him with some excite- 
ment, holding in her breath, with the air of one waiting 
for sentence. 

"Now are you convinced ? " said she, on noting the 
Abbe's sympathetic expression. 

" Hem I hem ! " quoth the Abbe. The pulse is 
not at all satisfactory. That pretty little blue vein 
under my thumb is not acting well at all 5 it is remark- 
ably irregular in its pulsations." 

" I am very, very ill, am I ? " sighed the Marchioness. 
Oh, no ; " returned the Abbe reassuringly. It is 
not a case of a serious illness such as a cold, a fever, 
or an inflammation of the lungs, which would fall within 
Tronchin's or Bordeu's province ; but I suspect strongly 
that your spirits are affected/* 

tc It is my spirits,*' cried the Marchioness, delighted 
at being so well understood. 

22 
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"There is some love trouble in this business, and 
Cupid is at fault," went on the Abbe; " for the wicked 
little god does not always pay proper respect to 
marchionesses." 

Whereupon Mme, de Champrose assumed an ex- 
ceedingly disdainful look and said to the Abbe : 

a A love trouble ? Fie upon you I Do you take 
me for a person of low birth, or do I look like a love- 
sick shop-girl ? " 

" It was merely a suggestion, which I withdraw." 

" 1 am afraid you have been keeping bad company 
for some time past, and that you are frequenting the 
middle classes, else you would not bring such an accu- 
sation against me." 

" It is possible that you are tired of being a widow, 
and that you suffer from being lonely at night in this 
great house." 

"There is no doubt that you are becoming stupid," 
said the Marchioness, with bright, clear, silvery laughter, 
filled with the artless insolence of a high-born dame. 

u Then what is the matter with you ? My diagnosis 
is evidently wrong, and my skill fails to serve me." 

" I am bored," replied the Marchioness, as she sank 
back in her arm-chair* 

23 
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On hearing this the Abbe's face assumed an expres- 
sion of utter astonishment; his dimples disappeared, 
and he cast on Mme. de Champrose an anxious and 
questioning glance. The eighteenth century was not 
wont to be bored, for it had its Chinese monsters, its 
porcelains, its wrought panels, its dainty suppers, its 
easy conquests, its salacious songs, its libertine water- 
colours, its sofas, its snuff-boxes, its nymphs, its lap- 
dogs, and its philosophers. It really had not much 
time to feel bored, that joyous eighteenth century; 
and so it was that the Marchioness's remark struck 
consternation to the Abbe's breast, for he could not 
understand it. 

"It is utterly improbable that a marchioness with 
two hundred thousand a year, lovely, and a widow at 
eighteen after having been married to a husband like 
that, should declare that she feels bored," said the 
Abbe, as he pointed to an oval pastel in which grimaced, 
in full warlike panoply, the yellow, dried-up, and 
wrinkled face of a man over sixty years of age, 

" It is true, though." 

cc You, whose life is a succession of smiles, enjoy- 
ments, and pleasures you are bored ? " 

c< How am I to get rid of such a condition ? ** 

24 
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" Try changing your monkey for a marmoset, and 
your pug-dog for a spaniel." 

" Not a bad notion ; I shall try it, but I am afraid it 
will not prove wholly efficacious." 

ct If I were you, I should change the hangings in 
this room ; there is something too languorous about 
blue that induces reverie. A brighter shade would 
better accord with your state of mind; pale rose, for 
instance." 

44 Yes, pale rose, glazed with silver, would help me 
somewhat to throw off my gloomy thoughts. I shall 
send for my decorator; but in the meanwhile find 
something that will amuse me." 

" Shall I read to you ? Your table is covered with 
pamphlets, books, and ana by all sorts of authors. 
Not that I have any good opinion of these scribblers 
and hack-writers, but sometimes among the wretched 
stuff these fellows bring out, there are funny things one 
may laugh at without committing one's self. Here are 
'The Bell,' 'The Skimmer,* and 'Cythera's Matins,' " 
said the Abbe, as he turned the leaves of these volumes. 
tc Would you like to hear the discourse wherein Mus- 
tacha, the fairy, transformed into a mole by the revenge- 
ful genie Jonquil, enumerates the perfections of Prince 
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Cormoran, her lover, to Tanzai and Neardana ? It is 
a fine passage." 

The Marchioness de Champrose nodded in assent, 
settled herself in her easy-chair, stretched her little feet, 
shod with slippers that a Chinese lady would not have 
found too large, upon a footstool, and seemed to resign 
herself to listen to the reading of the masterpiece. 

The Abbe began with the panegyric of Coimoran, 
by Mustacha, in a mincing and superlatively preten- 
tious tone: 

tcc He was the loveliest dancer in the world. No 
one bowed with such grace 5 he guessed every riddle, 
played every game equally well, whether it was a game 
of skill or of strength, from nine-holes to hand-ball. 
His features were charming, and packed, if one may 
use the expression, with the rarest of attractions, and 
he could accompany his lovely voice upon any manner 
of instrument. 

" * Besides the talents I have just enumerated, he 
wrote verse daintily. His conversation, whether seri- 
ous or lightsome, satisfied equally by its grace and its 
solidity. With prudes austere, with coquettes free, 
with the tender-hearted melancholy, he excited the 

jealousy of eveiy lady at Court. 

_ 
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" c The superiority of his mind did not make him 
unsociable 3 wittily complaisant, he adapted himself to 
all persons; he excelled every one in the knowledge 
of the brilliant jargon, and there was no one but 
revelled in listening to him. Although the stand-off 
creature called common-sense, did not ever act civilly 
towards what he said, the incomparable elegance of his 
speech caused it to lose nothing of its value, or else he 
concealed common-sense behind such a wondrous mul- 
titude of words brought out to the best advantage, that 
it would have appeared sickeningly insipid to its most 
absurd partisans, had it been less lightly attired.' " 

A slight yawn, politely repressed, contracted Mme. 
de Champrose's face, though at first she had smiled 
upon the recital of Cormoran's engaging qualities. 

tt c And indeed,' " went on the Abbe, ct c reason is 
vulgar ; it ever appears to be just what it is ; it dreads 
losing itself in playfulness, and does not fail to spring 
back when a curiously turned idea presents itself or a 
luminous piece of imagination finds its way into the 
heart. 

u c And if it does triumph, it is in a manner so in- 
sulting to humanity, and the best-bred self-love finds 

itself so decried by it, so deprived of its graces, and 

_ 
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acquires so poor an opinion of itself, that it would be 
ridiculous indeed not to break with it/ " 

" That will do, Abbe ; that will do," said the Mar- 
chioness, a coquettish yawn revealing every one of her 
lovely white teeth. "What you are reading is un- 
doubtedly very pretty, but I cannot understand a single 
word of it, and I do not feel like trying to do so." 

The book was returned to the table. Visitors were 
announced : the little Chevalier de Verteuil, the stout 
Commander de Livry, Bafogne the financier, a Midas 
who had not ass's ears, though he deserved to wear 
them, and who turned whatever he touched into gold. 

All agreed that Mme. de Champrose's eyes looked 
heavy and her appearance such as to justify anxiety, 
though she was as pretty as ever. The little Cheva- 
lier alone objected and said it was discreditable to 
French youth that a lovely Marchioness should be bored 
to death in the full tide of the joyous reign of Louis XV 
the Well-Beloved. 

It was agreed that a drive would do her good, and 
that the air of the boudoir, laden as it was with the 
scent of amber, was telling on her nerves, gave her 
the vapours, and induced innumerable disorders which 

the open air would infallibly dispel The Chevalier 
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undertook to be extravagantly funny ; the Commander 
piomised he would not speak of his conquests ; Bafogne 
affirmed that he would understand the Chevalier's 
improper jokes after three repetitions of them only; 
and as for the Abbe, who was called off elsewhere, 
he undeitook to meet the company at the keeper's 
lodge, by the swing-bridge, where the company were 
to dine on their way back from the Cours-la-Reine to 
the Opera. 
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II 



EVERYTHING was carried out as arranged. 
The four cream-coloured horses were harnessed 
to the pale lilac coach, varnished by Martin, 
and the shape of which recalled that of Venus's shell. 

The Marchioness lay in all her languishing grace 
upon the white velvet cushions ; the Chevalier told the 
most outrageous stones in singularly piquant and mar- 
vellously turned language. He tore to tatters the 
characters of their acquaintances and friends, the Court 
and the City, and told scandalous stories with un- 
commonly vivacious details, veiled just enough not to 
compel the Marchioness's modesty to take refuge behind 
her fan. 

The Commander was on the point of telling of his 
intrigue with a chorus gill, when he stopped himself in 
the nick of time, and the financier was no more stupid 
than was to be expected of him. 

The coachman forced aside every other carriage with 
incredible insolence, that showed he was in high employ 
and would be backed up by his mistress. Everything 
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went off well. The keeper had done wonders ; the 
dinner was declared exquisite, and the wines were 
choice, so at least said the Abbe, who piqued himself 
upon being a gourmet and incapable of being fooled in 
such matters. 

At the Opera, cc Amorous Ind ** was sung with less 
shrieking than usual, thanks to the criticisms of Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau, the citizen of Geneva, who, in his 
writings, had fallen foul of the irrlo francese : and the 
dancers performed a ballet in which the sentiment of 
love was translated into voluptuous, though decent, 
postures, which filled the soul with soft languor, and 
reached the heart through the medium of the eyes. 
Yet when Mme. de Champrose returned home pretty 
late that night, she still felt bored. 

Was the Marchioness, then, of an atrabilious and 
cynical temperament, an unsociable person always 
taking things the wrong way and brooding in solitude 
upon fancied slights ? 

Mme. de Champrose was of illustrious family, and 
having always lived in the best of society, and there- 
fore free from the prejudices that would otherwise have 
prevented her seeking happiness in pleasure, she did 
not indulge in romantic ideas. Yet she could not con- 
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ceal from herself that she knew beforehand the jokes 
the Chevalier would get off, and the airs that would be 
sung in " Amorous Ind." 

Many a time already had she gone to drive in the 
Cours-la-Reine in an open coach, preceded by her 
runner Almanzor, a light-footed Basque who ran like a 
deer, nor was it the first time she had supped at the 
keeper's lodge ; nevertheless, though she was not in- 
clined to favour innovations in bad taste, the Mar- 
chioness did wish she could find some diversion that 
would prove more piquant. 

When Justina came in to make her ready for bed, 
she found her mistress looking very woe-begone, and 
m the character of a favourite maid whose faithful 
service entitles her to be a little familiar, she ventured 
on a few questions, to which the Marchioness replied 
with the frankness of heart that marks a person who 
is suffering and seeks relief from her pain by telling of 
it. The Marchioness de Champros, who, two years 
before, had lost her husband, a man for whom, on 
account of the difference in age between them, she 
could feel respect only, had not, it is true, had any 
accepted lover, but had allowed herself to be courted 
somewhat hotly ; and it may be that Justina, had she 
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not been discretion itself, might have affirmed that if 
her mistress resembled any of the characters of anti- 
quity, it was assuredly not the lovely Artemisia, the 
widow of Mausoleus. 

Having listened to her mistress's tale of woe, Justina 
said most respectfully : 

ct It looks as if your ladyship were without a lover 
at present." 

" I am, my poor Justina," replied Mme. de Champ- 
rosd in a tone of discouragement. 

" It is your ladyship's own fault, for there is no lack 
of suitors, and I personally know of a company of the 
best-born who are wistfully gazing upon your ladyship's 
perfection." 

U I suppose I am not a fright yet," returned the 
Marchioness, casting a glance at a mirror. 

" The Chevalier de Verteuil is madly in love with 
your ladyship." 

" How much did he pay you to tell me so when I 
rise and when I retire ? " 

" Your ladyship is aware that I am disinterestedness 
itself. I feel for the Chevalier, that is all. But if he does 
not happen to take your ladyship's fancy, there is also 

the Commander de Livry, who adores your ladyship." 
. 
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" Yes, he is a little fonder of me than of Rose or 
Ddsobry. I do not care whether the Chevalier and 
the Commander are madly in love with me or not, so 
long as I am not in love with either of them. I wish 
I could love some one who is young, hale, puie, 
artless, who still believes in sentiment, and who has 
loved no one but me. I object to sharing affection 
with Opera girls and courtesans." 

cc Your ladyship desires something very difficult, if 
not impossible, to find," returned Justina. 

" Why should it be so, Justina ? " 

" Because neither dukes, nor marquesses, nor vis- 
counts, nor chevaliers possess the gifts needed to offer 
your ladyship such a love as your ladyship desires." 

" Do you think so ? " 

"I am sure of it. Women throw themselves at 
their heads thiough vanity, interest, or coquetry ; these 
men have their pockets full of love-letters, portraits, 
and locks of hair; and then, as your ladyship truly 
remarks, the Opera is a terrible place for facile 
amouis." 

" So in your opinion, Justina, men of quality are not 

* 

capable of a passion such as I wish to excite ? " 

" Not in the least, and unless your ladyship marries 
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beneath her rank, I am much afraid she will not 
realize her ideal." 

u Marry beneath my rank I What are you thinking 
of, Justina ? " 

" I am not advising your ladyship to do so ; I merely 
say it is so." 

" I could not marry any one beneath the rank of a 
baron." 

" Barons are wholly devoid of artlessness, and some 
of them are worse than the dukes even." 

41 Then I shall choose my suitor among the 
esquires." 

" Esquires are getting pretty bad nowadays." 

" Well, I certainly cannot marry a man of the middle 
class I " 

" That is the only kind of man who would love 
you." 

"What nonsense! " 

"Love forms the wealth of us people who are 
nobodies, and who have neither titles, nor mansions, nor 
coaches, nor diamonds, nor lupanars in the suburbs." 

a You are quite excited ! " 

" We have to be satisfied with love, for pleasure is 
too expensive." 
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" And you have a very tender, very devoted, very 
faithful lover of your own, no doubt." 

cc I shall not venture to contradict your ladyship." 

cc Some prince of the livery, I suppose ; my runner 
Almanzor, or Azolan, the Marquis's groom ? " 

"No indeed, your ladyship. The servants in a great 
house become almost as bad as their masters." 

Who is he, then ? " 

U A very ordinary young fellow, a shopman by trade, 
whose only beauty is rude health and whose only merit 
is that he loves me faithfully." 

" That is the right way to love. You are a very 
happy girl." 

cc Indeed I am, especially on the days when your 
ladyship allows me to go out. Now this evening, if 
your ladyship could spare me, I could go to a small 
dance at the Moulin-Rouge, in honour of my cousin's 
wedding." 

" Is your cousin pretty ? " 

" Pretty as a picture ; blue eyes, long lashes, and the 
most innocent expression." 

" What sort of people will there be at your dance ? " 

u Oh, very fine people indeed 5 bourgeois who own 
their houses, daughters and sons of tradesmen, con- 
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stables* and attorneys' clerks ; there are to be a fiddler 
and a fifer and a tambounne player; supper will be 
served, and when the morning comes the whole com- 
pany is to go to the Pres-Saint-Gervais to pick lilacs." 

" You really make me feel like going to the ball my- 
self; it would distract me. It must be funny to see 
that class of people." 

" If your ladyship thinks she would enjoy it, nothing 
would be easier to manage. Your ladyship could wear 
a dress of mine and pass for my friend. With my 
striped pink and white paduasoy frock and jacket, a 
lawn kerchief, a low chignon, and a lace cap, your 
ladyship would be completely disguised and yet still 
beautiful." 

" You flatterer ! But do you think your dress would 
fit me ? " 

" We are much of a size, only your ladyship has a 
smaller waist than mine; but with a few pins and a 
tuck or two, the matter can be managed." 

Mme. de Champ rose, aroused by a piquant fancy, 
was no longer the die-away lady she had been a 
moment before. She had lost her languishing look and 
her sleepy ways ; her eyes were shining and her small 
coral nostrils were dilated. 
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She herself aided Justma to draw on her shapely legs 
fine pearl gray stockings with red clocking, and put on 
dainty little shoes adorned with silver buckles. The com- 
plicated head-dress, raised that morning with so much 
care and labour, was undone in a twinkling, but Mme. de 
Champrose lost none of her loveliness in consequence. 

It turned out that Justina's dress fitted her ladyship 
admirably well. In those days ladies* maids, taking 
pattern by the soubrettes of comedy, took the liberty 
of having figures as good as their mistresses', and at 
times better than theirs, though the latter was not the 
case with Justma, for Mme. de Champrose did not 
owe her charms to the mysterious resources of skilful 
building up. She had nothing to conceal, nothing to 
make up, and remained pretty, even to her maid, con- 
trary to those heroes who are not heroes to their valets. 

Justina sent for a hackney coach which was brought 
to a small door in the garden ; the Marchioness, care- 
fully wrapped up in a pigeon's-breast cloak, with the 
hood drawn down over her face, jumped lightly into 
the coach, and the driver whipped up his thin steeds in 
the direction of the Moulin-Rouge, thinking he had 
two ladies' maids out on a spree for a fare. 
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III 



JUST about the time when Mme. de Champrose 
was leaving her mansion, after disguising herself 
in the dress of a shop-girl in her Sunday best, 
a supper party was going on at Mile. Guimard's, a 
celebrated dancer of the Royal Academy of Dancing 
and Singing. 

Among the guests were a number of noblemen, bear- 
ing the most illustrious names in France, who did not 
disdain to seek relaxation in the rooms of " the damned 
beauty," as M. de Marmontel called her, after having 
been bored in more decent society. 

The dining-room, decorated with a taste that did 
honour to the famous courtesan, and with a richness 
that did equal honour to the lavishness of M. de S - , 
combined everything that cultured luxury can place at 
the disposal of refined elegance. The most precious 
marbles had been collected at great expense, and 
adorned the walls, on which gilded frames, suitably 
placed, but devoid of the overloading characteristic of 

tax-farmers and financiers, contained paintings suited to 
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the destination of the apartment, and due to the light 
and soft brush of Fragonard, the pupil of the Graces, 
and painter in ordinary to Terpsichore : little bare 
Cupids swished with roses, piling up the gifts of Ceres, 
Bacchus, and Pomona in baskets ; one of them even 
receiving from the hands of Amphitnte various fishes 
of diverse colours, among others a lobster that was 
pinching its fingers and causing it to make the sweetest 
little face imaginable; wreaths of flowers and fruits, 
touched in with as much skill as deftness, connected 
these medallions, on which the painter had lavished all 
his art out of gratitude to his fair patron. 

The table was served with incredible taste: it was 
covered with early fruits and vegetables, rare dishes 
and exquisite dainties in profusion. The wines of A'i 
and Sillery, that truly French wine which laughs in the 
glass and seems to sparkle with witticisms, were cool- 
ing in silver urns chased by Germain, and, being 
frequently renewed, kept up the gaiety of the guests. 

People less accustomed to such magnificence would 
have forgotten the excellent cheer in the contemplation 
of the centrepiece, a masterpiece of Clodion's, in which 
the sculptor, who excels in that kind of work, had 
fairly surpassed himself. It was of gilt bronze, and 
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epresented the story of the nymph Syrinx, pursued 
hrough the reeds by the great god Pan. The example 
et by the libertine god was followed by numerous 
sgipans, satyrs, and fauns who were teasing, provoking, 
:issing, and upsetting Syrinx's companion nymphs upon 
eeds and beds of foliage that formed pretty motives for 
rnaments. The freedom of the execution, the volup- 
uousness of the attitudes, and the passionate gestures 
>f the figures made them lifelike, and proved that the 
culptor was endowed with a most lively imagination 
nd marvellous skill in matters of gallantry. The 
lymphs, in particular, were charming ; their modesty, 
hough startled, was not outrageously stand-off. 

In her emotion Syrinx was betraying delightfully the 
ery charms she sought to conceal, the reeds and 
passes closing or opening at the right moment, allow- 
ng everything to be seen without showing anything. 

Connoisseurs pretended that they recognised in the 
aces of the nymphs the features of a number of 
ashionable beauties, nor was there anything improbable 
ti the fact, and in the faces of the satyrs and the 
sgipans the features of tax-farmers, financiers, and 
:ven of certain aged noblemen notorious for their 
echerousness. 
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The company was not very numerous, but it was 
select, consisting of four or five gentlemen, and about 
the same number of ladies. 

As I have already stated, the former belonged to the 
highest society, to the most prominent families at 
Court. As for the ladies, they were courtesans, lost 
women, actresses, to whom the stage was but a pretext, 
for, no one knows why, when the best society wants 
to amuse itself, it is compelled to have recourse to 
the worst, which leads to the conclusion, that mo- 
rality cannot approve of, that vice is pleasanter than 
virtue. 

" Mile. Guimard presided over the supper with the 
witty grace, the voluptuousness, and the vivacity that 
made her the high priestess of pleasure, a religion 
that had but few atheists in the lascivious eighteenth 
century. 

Her thinness, for which she was famous, was due to 
her training for the dance; she had been willing to 
sacrifice some of her feminine plumpness to the light- 
ness called for by her profession ; but this thinness, 
which was in no wise unpleasant, showed in the form 
of elegance, gracefulness, and slenderness. Her figure, 
freed from superfluous charms, was held natuully 
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within a small bodice, slim as a butterfly's body, and 
her sparkling skirt seemed to form the wings. Her 
delicate, diaphanous hand toyed with diamond rings 
that a child of ten could not have slipped on her 
fingers. Her bosom, boldly exposed, exhibited the 
most delightful nothingness, and never, it may be 
affirmed, had nothingness been lovelier. Her white 
and slender neck had a nobility of its own, and 
she carried her head after the manner of a bird or 
a flower. 

The brilliant eyes, illumined with maddest fancies, 
that animated her face, the rouge flushing without 
impairing it, the delicate pallor of her complex- 
ion, enabled one to guess how many millions 
must have been squandered, and how many fortunes 
wrecked in order to reach such passionate thinness. 
Many women have been endowed with the taste 
for luxury and pleasure j Guimard had a genius for 
them. 

The complexion of the three other women was of 
that pastel tone formed of a rose and white touch veined 
with azure, eyes that cast sidelong glances laden with 
mockery or desire, noses of that irregular form which is 
neither Greek nor Roman, and marks the possession of 
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wit and of a capricious disposition ; mouths ready to 
kiss or quiz 5 dimples in which laughter welcomes love, 
and mobile, wide-awake, piquant features thoroughly in 
accord with the manners, art, and fashions of the day, 
but which are no longer to be met with. 

The soft, delicate shades of their dress, most delight- 
fully fanciful, covered as it was with knots of ribbons, 
bows, gerns, and flowers, were pleasant to the eye, for 
in view of the time of year these ladies wore spring 
apple-green, rose, and pale blue gowns. Mile. Guimard 
alone was in vestal white, no doubt by way of contrast, 
and the only colour about her was the ruby of her lips 
and the flush on her cheeks. The whole light was 
concentrated upon her, as if to mark her out as the 
queen of the entertainment. Fragonard himself, had 
he undertaken to make a painting of the party, would 
not have arranged the groups or contrasted the colours 
in any different manner. 

It is quite certain that if a young fellow, or even a 
man of mature age, were asked if he knew of any 
pleasanter way of killing time than to enjoy an excel- 
lent supper in a brilliantly lighted room, with the wits 
of the Court and the loveliest actresses from the Opera 
and the Corned ie, he would reply in the negative, and 
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affirm that nothing can be compared to the delight of 
drinking toasts in champagne to the reigning beauty, 
while seated between two richly gowned nymphs who 
laugh and flush under their rouge with happiness and 
enjoyment. 
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IV 



NEVERTHELESS this sort of diversion ap- 
peared to give very little pleasure to Vis- 
count de Candale, for he lay back in his 
chair, waiting, with careless, unhappy mien, until the 
foam that sparkled in the delicate crystal of his glass 
should have vanished, ere he put it to his lips and 
acknowledged the toast which the beauteous Guimard, 
standing and resting her little hand upon the table, had 
just proposed : 

cc To the health of Viscount Candale, better known 
as the Beau t'enibreux" 

" Ay ! to the health of the new Amadis of Gaul ! " 
shouted the other guests in chorus as they pledged the 
Viscount. 

The latter, having touched with his glass that of each 
of the revellers, drained it in silence and put it down. 

u Has the dear Viscount," said a pretty woman, 
whose naturally vivacious eyes were brightened by a 
skilful touch of rouge under the eyelid, u has the dear 
Viscount heard any bad news ? Has perchance the 
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uncle whose heir he is, who appeared to realise h 
ridiculous it is of him not to die when he is sevej 
years old, dismissed his physicians and taken a n 
lease of life ? " 

u Hold your tongue, Cidalise," returned a tall girl 
apple-green taffeta, with silver glace, who formed 
absolute contrast to her neighbour. u M. de Cand 
is not yet so low in funds as to have to long for 
inheritance. Like the incomparable eldest son that 
is, he is still engaged in spending his own, and 1 
enough to carry him on for another five years of Op 
loves." 

u Oh ' " went on Cidalise, " when his money gi 
out he will be loved on credit, in return for promiss< 
notes to be paid out of his wife's dowry." 

tc I," said a very pretty blonde, as she bent towa 
the Viscount with voluptuous abandon, u I shall 1< 
him for his own sake." 

" Very nice, indeed, Rosette," answered Candale, 
he patted in friendly fashion the young woman's ni 
and quivering shoulder. " Yet, in such circumstan 
I think I should prefer to declare my love to Cidal 
and to pledge my future inheritance to her on stamj 
paper. But you need not be alarmed, any one of y< 
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I am not in worse financial condition than usual, and I 
still have in reserve some thousands of louis to be 
thrown away." 

c< Then what is the matter with you, Candale ? " 
said Mile. Guimard, breaking in upon the conversation. 
a You are dreadfully dull and wholly unlike your ordi- 
nary self. Instead of being ready at repartee, as is 
your custom, you are frightfully serious, and you are 
sitting at supper with the mien of a judge on the bench, 
We are not trying anybody, my dear." 

ct The truth is poor Candale does look uncommonly 
woe-begone, and is gazing with but indifferent interest 
upon the bottles and the beauties," ciied the Marquis 
de Valnoir, who already betrayed the effects of his 
numerous libations to Bacchus, and had been several 
times rapped over the fingers by his neighbour, who, 
nevertheless, was anything but a prude. 

" I shall make him confess to me/' said blonde 
Rosette, taking the Viscount by the hand and drawing 
him towards a rich sofa with twisted shell legs, that 
stood at the end of the room and offered all possible 
opportunity for love conversations. 

ct My beloved brother," said Rosette, with a most 
edifying look, " first and foremost you must go down 
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on your knees, for such is the proper attitude when at 
a penitential tribunal." 

" I shall not fail to do so," returned the Viscount, 
" especially as my confessor has such lovely eyes and 
so soft a voice.*' 

And he knelt down in front of Rosette, who bent 
her beautiful face towards him. 

"To what remorse are you a prey, that you go 
about in society with such a gloomy and forbidding 
aspect ? What woman have you failed to conquer ? 
To what innocent maid or to what husband have you 
shown mercy in a fit of ridiculous virtue ? These are 
sins one ever regrets." 

" I am free from all reproacn on that score, for I 
have met no innocent maid anywhere, and as for hus- 
bands, they are so very like Vulcan that my con- 
science is at rest as far as they are concerned." 

"Well, as you have committed none of these sins, I 
absolve you, and you need not remain on your knees. 
Sit down beside me, and for sole penance you shall kiss 
my hand." 

Candale rose and gallantly touched with his lips 
Rosette's slender, plump hand. 

u Now you must explain to me how you come to 
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wear so funereal a countenance. If it be not due to 
remorse, then it is to trouble of some sort. Yet what 
trouble can you know ? Assuredly not unrequited 
love, for that is impossible in your case." 

"You flatter me; but I have not fulfilled the con- 
ditions requisite to suffer for that, since I am not in 
love with anybody/' 

" Do you know that such a speech is neither gallant 
nor one that a Frenchman should make ? Know, sir, 
that in Paris, a man of the world is always supposed to 
be in love with the woman he happens to be talking to." 

" But you are not a woman ; you are my confessor." 

" Not a bit of it ; you have got up off your knees 
and we are talking. Fie upon you, Viscount \ I am a 
woman, and very much of a woman." 

ct Well, my dear, if I were in love with you I should 
not be sad, for you would not repel me with Hyrcanian 
ferocity, if I may believe what you whispered to me 
but a moment ago/* 

"What did I whisper to you ? " 

" That you would love me even if I were ruined." 

u Quite true, but, as you are not ruined, I love you 
no longer ; it was only in the event of your being poor 
that I was to bestow such alms upon you, for we, who 
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are constantly receiving gifts, enjoy at times making 
them 5 it has a charm of its own." 

As she spoke. Rosette's playful, mocking tone be- 
came tender, and Candale was struck by the soft glance 
of her lovely blue eyes. 

" I do regret not being as poor as the poet ! I have 
a great mind to go on gambling night after night in 
order to attain the possibility of being loved by you." 

" You might win." 

cc Then, to give marriage portions to innocent maids, 
to endow academies, to create fountains in my garden, 
a pastime that ruins kings themselves." 

" There is no necessity for all that," answered 
Rosette, spreading out her skirts. " If you loved me 
even a little bit, I should resign myself to your being 
rich, but you do not care a jot for me." 

" That was true a moment ago, but now, I fancy, it 
is not," answered Candale, getting as close to Rosette 
as her hoops allowed and taking her hand, which she 
unresistingly yielded. 

"Well, have you found out Candale's secret?" 
cried the Marquis de Valnoir as he came up with very 
uncertain gait, even though he was accustomed to being 
drunk. 
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Rosette and the Viscount had drawn away for a time 
from the tumult of the orgy. 

u Yes, I have," answered Rosette, rising and leaving 
her hand in the Viscount's. a He has told me all 
his sorrows, and now I am bringing him back quite 
consoled." 

cc By Jupiter ! you are a wonder ! We shall have 
to intrust you with the cure of all despairing people," 
grumbled the Marquis de Valnoir, as he escorted the 
pair back to the table with an ironical air. 

If Viscount de Candale was not wholly cured of his 
trouble, he certainly looked far less gloomy $ his glance 
was bright again, he replied with much grace and wit 
to the pleasantries showered upon him from every part 
of the table, while Mile, Guimard vowed that the ma- 
leficent vapours which had obscured the young noble- 
man's bright disposition had wholly disappeared, and 
that she had found her old Candale again. 

Every one joined in pledging Rosette who had 
worked the miracle, the glasses being conscientiously 
drained to the very last drop, thanks to the watchful 
oversight of the Marquis de Valnoir, who carried out 
such libations with solemn accuracy, and would not 
tolerate that any one should be less drunk than he. 
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But in the course of the bacchanalian revel that fol- 
lowed upon the drinking of the toast, Rosette and Can- 
dale slipped out unnoticed, so fully was every one 
occupied with his or her own business. 

As Rosette had intended leaving late with the friend 
who had brought her, she got into the Viscount's vis- 
a-vis. This sort of carriage appears to have been 
designed by Cupid for the purpose of facilitating con- 
fessions of love and gallant liberties, and many timid 
lovers have been indebted to the luck of a jolt for fa- 
vours they would not have dared ask for. Feet touch 
feet, knees rub against knees, hands meet, mouths and 
cheeks are brought together. If the stout coachman is 
drunker than usual and takes a gutter at a jump, few 
women emerge from a vis-a-vis as virtuous as they 
entered it. 

Now Rosette, as has been seen, was not offishly vir- 
tuous, and Candale did not lean in the direction of 
ascetic self-denial, yet, incredible as it may seem to my 
readers, I am in a position to affirm that during the 
whole trip, which was rather long, for the Viscount's 
coachman had sense enough not to hurry his horses 
when the Viscount was with a pretty creature in his 
vis-a-vis, Candale did not take the smallest liberty, 
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although Rosette often bent towards him and betrayed 
her emotion by stifled sighs and the rising and falling 
of the flowers on her bosom. 

Yes ; the fact, incredible in the eighteenth century, 
positively occurred on that night. Candale actually 
left Rosette at her own door without having kissed her 
once, and departed after bowing to her at the entrance 
to her apartment. 

On getting back into his carriage, he said with a 
yawn : 

" How bored I am by suppers and women ' But 
what am I to do with myself for the rest of the night ? 
I have a mind to mingle with the riff-raff for a bit, and 
go to that ball Bonnard told me about, where some 
pretty girls of the middle and lower classes are to be j 
girls with faces more blooming than all those famous 
ones shining with pomades and rouge, and apparently 
polished like idols by the kisses of their devotees." 

Rosette, who had never been treated that way in her 
life, fell into deep thought as her maids attired her for the 
night, and amazed and disgusted went to bed in solitude. 

u Ah ! Candale ! Candale ! " murmured she, as she 
dropped off to sleep. 
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V 



MME. DE CHAMPROSfi, whom I left 
driving off in a hackney-coach with her 
trusty Justina, got plenty of fun out of the 
jolting of the old vehicle that rocked on its worn 
springs ; and during the trip, which was long, although 
the driver, handsomely paid, conscientiously whipped 
up his pair of Rosinantes, she kept uttering little 
shrieks, mingled with laughter, every time the top- 
heavy concern leaned over to the one side or the other ; 
the paving of the streets being abominable, for his lord- 
ship the Lieutenant of Police was much busier routing 
out scandalous stories for the benefit of the King his 
master than, in seeing to the comfort of the citizens. 
But they got to the place at last, for that is always 
what happens, even if one goes in a hackney-coach. 

A little Savoyard, carrying a torch, politely helped 
the ladies, who stepped down off the slippery carriage- 
step with affected unskilfulness, so that they were able 
to exhibit to the people hanging about the door very 

neat ankles and well-fitting stockings. 
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Dancing had begun ; the brilliant illumination of the 
windows of the Moulin-Rouge showed that the organ- 
isers of the dance had not been sparing of oil, which 
was supplied by some of them, who followed the noble 
trade of grocers ; and the furniture men had brought 
settees and garlands of paper flowers, so that the room 
did not look so poor as might have been supposed. 

The orchestra, perched upon a platform on which 
was spread a cover trimmed with imitation-gold orna- 
ments, occupied the opening of a door from which the 
door itself had been removed. It comprised a fiddler 
who, after having performed at Audinot's show or at 
the King's Great Dancers, was not sorry to earn three 
francs in the course of the night by playing to the 
dancers of rigadoons and jigs ; a tambourine player, 
who marked the tempo strongly in order to impress it 
upon ears very apt to forget it ; and a flutist, who did 
not indulge in too many breaks. 

No doubt Rameau, who has the art of inventing such 
learned musical combinations, might have considered 
the orchestra rather scant and untrained, but it was 
quite good enough for the purpose it had to serve, and 
made up for its small numbers by its zeal ; the fiddler 
scraped the catgut furiously, worked his arms in 
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the most extravagant manner, and accompanied his 
performance with the oddest faces; the flutist swelled 
out his cheeks like the attendants of jEolus in the 
Ballet of the Winds, and blew into his pipe in a way 
that turned his mug a rich crimson; while the tam- 
bourine player, moving his arms like a lunatic, rapped 
on his ass's-skin fit to burst it ; the trio, for fear of 
losing the tempo, stamped with their feet, like village 
performers, causing a cloud of dust to rise from the 
boards on which they sat. 

By the side of the three Atnphions was placed a jug 
of wine, from which they drank deep draughts in turn, 
and the host of the Moulin-Rouge kindly kept filling it 
up, having learned by experience that there is nothing 
so thirst-begetting as music, to judge by the inextin- 
guishable thirst of musicians* 

This minstrelsy, which was audible from the stairs, 
greatly amused Mme. de Champrose, who, being herself 
no mean performer on the harpsichord, was capable of 
appreciating the liberties the crazy orchestra was taking 
with the music. 

On the way she had ordered Justina not to treat her 
with a show of respect which would not seem natural 
between cousins. She even insisted on her addressing 
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her familiarly, and as she must not be known by her 
real name, she had chosen that of Jill, as being most 
pastoral, simple, and candid. 

When Justina appeared accompanied by Jill, every 
one eagerly hastened up to her. She presented her 
supposed cousin in the most natural fashion, and the 
gallantry of the assembly was expressed in compliments 
that, though not deftly turned, were nevertheless very 
well received. Gods, kings, and pretty women swal- 
low all that kind of thing, and the Marchioness came 
to the conclusion that there was far more taste among 
that class of people than was supposed; for a little 
awkwardness in the making of madrigals is by no 
means disagreeable, seeing it proves sincerity, while too 
great a facility is apt to inspire distrust. 

Thus it was that the Marchioness de Cham prose, 
who was little flattered when the Abbe or the Com- 
mander compared her to Hebe, blushed with pleasure 
when the youthful son of a druggist from the Rue 
Sainte-Avoie said as he passed near her: 

" Her cheeks are like peaches ; one feels like eating 
them." 

And in truth the supposed Jill was pretty, dainty, 
blooming, and delicate to a degree. 
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Although she had a princely air in her court robes, 
and the noble impertinence of a high-bred woman, the 
simple gnsette dress became her even better, and she 
was more giaceful in her short skirt than when wearing 
an eighteen-foot hoop. 

She was infinitely more attractive now that she had 
thrown aside the mass of ornaments called for by 
fashion. Her lovely pale golden hair, instead of being 
crimped, pomaded, and piled up in an extravagant 
structure upon a framework of wire, overloaded with 
bows, plumes, flowers, and porcelain butterflies, was but 
slightly powdered and fell in a large chignon upon her 
white neck, while in front it was brushed back in the 
Chinese fashion, showing her polished and perfectly 
formed brow. 

Mme. de Champrose was not one of those Greek or 
Roman beauties who are fitter for reproduction in 
marble than for love. Her beautiful eyes, shining with 
wit, animated her bright face, which, on account of 
her extreme youth, could affect artlessness to perfec- 
tion. Her Roxelane nose happily lacked the regularity 
that is so much praised, but which gives no pleasure, 
and as for her mouth, it was a miniature Cupid's bow, 
and in colour like one of the double cherries which 
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Jean-Jacques Rousseau cast down from the tree into 
Mile. Gallet's bosom. 

Although she was a very great lady, she did not look 
out of character as a shop-girl; her foot being small 
and her shoes dainty. It is a well-known fact that the 
Parisian grisettes, who walk so prettily, equal Andalu- 
sian marchionesses as far as the small size of their feet 
is concerned, and are very careful about the way they 
are shod. As for her hands, the fingers of which 
emerged from small black thread fingerless gloves, their 
slenderness was quite natural, for Miss Justina had said 
her cousin was a lace-worker, and assuredly one does 
not roughen one's fingers and break one's nails when 
busy weaving spider's- webs. 

Jill became at once the belle of the ball; she had 
barely time to sit down on the settee against the wall, 
by Justin a' s side, before she was again invited to dance. 
One of her gallants had fetched her a big nosegay of 
royal roses, which she held in her hand as she danced, 
and a bud of which she had put in her bosom just at 
the spot where met the two ends of her kerchief. 
Dorat, the musketeer poet, would have said that this 
was done to scent the flower. Another gallant, a con- 
stable's clerk, had regaled her with a couple of oranges 
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and a green papei fan on the back of which was printed 
an air by Ernelinde. These attentions greatly amused 
Jill, who accepted everything with smiles and enjoyed 
the extraordinary sheep' s-eyes and tremendous sighs of 
the young druggist and the clerk. She had had no idea 
that that sort of creature was so like men. 

These middle-class people, whom she had hitherto 
scarcely noticed from her coach, as they swarmed in 
the mud or were bespattered by her coachman, or fled 
from a heavy shower of rain, surprised her by the al- 
most human ways they had. She could not have 
believed that such animals were capable of expressing 
themselves intelligibly, still less that they could say 
sensible and even gallant things. She was just as 
much surprised as if her pug dog, instead of yelping, 
had one day taken to speaking, or if her baboon had 
taken part in the conversation. Indeed either of these 
events would have caused her less astonishment, for her 
pug dog was peculiarly intelligent, and her monkey 
superlatively clever, having been trained by the Abbe. 

It was not that the Marchioness affected haughtiness 
or was a contemptuous person ; she was not over proud 
of her noble rank, never spoke of her ancestors, and 

cared but little for her genealogical tree ; but she had 
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never had aught to do with people other than those in 
her own class, who believed themselves to be made out 
of choice clay, and to have blood different from that of 
the common. 

She observed that the constable's clerk had as well 
turned a leg as the Chevalier de Verteuil, who was 
always engaged in showing off his, and she was greatly 
astonished to note that the druggist's son, though he 
did not keep on grinning all the time, had just as fine 
teeth as the Abbe, who was very proud of his; so 
proud, indeed, that he would have smiled on hearing 
the most disastrous piece of news. 
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VI 



THESE boors are as handsome as noblemen, 
and not much more silly," said the Mar- 
chioness to herself as she accepted an invi- 
tation for the next country-dance. 

Cairied away by the swing and genuineness of the 
general feeling of enjoyment, the supposed Jill danced 
with all her heart, unhesitatingly held out her aristo- 
cratic hands to the red paws of her partners when 
hands had to be taken for the round, and was quite 
surprised to find that, though so high-born, she was 
actually enjoying herself as if she had been a mere 
nobody or something akin to it. She seemed to have 
thrown off with her hoops, her diamonds, and her rouge 
the languor which people of quality alone indulge in, 
but which the more solid constitutions of the middle 
classes contemn. 

The artless admiration of the hobbledehoys flattered 
her, for it was at least sincere, if not always delicately 
expressed. 

To all of them she was but Jill, the cousin of a 
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lady's maid, in the household of a very great lady, it is 
true, but herself not a person of rank. Where she was, 
the only title lay in her beautiful eyes, and her wealth 
was composed of her fair bosom. She was lucky not 
to have experienced a disappointment on assuming her 
incognito, a change apt to be unfavourable to many per- 
sons, even of exalted rank. 

She danced gavots, minuets, and borees, trying not to 
display too much the graceful ways she had been taught 
by Marcel, and to keep to natural ones, which really 
became her better. Yet, though she was enjoying her- 
self thoroughly, she had not, so far, seen any one who 
could fit into her plans, and among all the kindly faces 
there was not one that produced the desired effect. 

It was the proper thing at that time, when the old- 
fashioned foimalities that protected our ancestors* 
prudery had been greatly abridged, to fall in love at 
first sight, and it was quite understood that two hearts 
made for each other might come to an understanding 
at once without having to languish in the paying 
of weaiisome attentions. 

But however much Mme. de Champrose might 
desire to fall in love at first sight, the conversation of 

the heir presumptive to the drug business and the 
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sheep's-eyes of the clerk did not charm her to such an 
extent as to interfere with her perfect liberty of mind 
and heart; and in the course of one of the figures of 
the country-dance she replied with a negative nod of 
the head to the mute interrogation of her maid, who 
wondered whether her mistress' fancy had been taken 
by any one of her gallants. 

Untouched herself she had nevertheless wrought 
havoc among the hearts of these worthy members of 
the lower middle class, and the local beauties, who had 
shone to passable advantage before the new star had 
arisen, were nearly eclipsed by its light. Miles. Ja- 
votte, Nanette, and Denise, almost forsaken by their 
usual admirers, were left to sulky solitude, just as 
though they had been dowagers or aged beings whose 
crown of years compelled them to play the part of 
wallflowers. 

Yet their red cheeks were high coloured, their bosoms 
nearly caused their bodices to burst, and their plump 
legs were encased in silk stockings with red clocking ; 
they therefore wondered how it was that a little chit, 
who could scarcely be called plump, who had an almost 
colourless complexion, could rival such robust charms 
and such palpable superiority as theirs. In order to 
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bring back the delinquent admirers, they made the most 
marked advances to them, squinting, by dint of casting 
side glances, laughing noisily with somewhat forced 
laughter, and Denise, even, on passing close to the 
young druggist, who until then had been her suitor m 
ordinary, discharging punctually the duties of his office, 
could not refrain, with the view of bringing the wander- 
ing sheep back to the fold, from indulging in what the 
vulgar call a nip. But the amorous druggist, engaged 
in conversation with Jill, proved to be as great a Stoic 
as the little Spartan boy who allowed the fox to eat 
his bowels out, and neither by cry nor gesture did he 
betray the fact that his flesh was being pinched by 
fingers that did not lack for strength and that, even if 
they had been weak, would have gained vigour from 
the anger the girl felt. He would not even look 
round, and Denise had to return to her settee without 
having obtained a smile or a look in return for her 
attempt. 

In vain did Javotte exhibit her foot to the constable's 
clerk, and cause her Rhine-stone buckles to glitter in 
the way that never failed to elicit a compliment from 
the youthful attendant on Themis ; this time the ma- 
noeuvre proved fruitless, for the clerk's eyes were too 
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well engaged elsewhere to lower themselves so far, and 
Mile. Javotte had her pains for nothing. 

Nanette, who ordinarily had not time to sit down, 
so greatly was she in request, sat out at least half a 
dozen country-dances. 

No one in the assembly was aware of the Marchion- 
ess's real rank, yet it seemed as if the power of birth 
and of bluer blood did affect these worthy people, who 
involuntarily paid to Jill delicate attentions which they 
would never have thought of in the case of an equally 
lovely real shop-girl. 

The Marchioness did not care to gain the admira- 
tion of these worthies, flattered though she was by the 
fact that she did excite it. It is said that queens, and 
very proud ones at that, have been more touched by 
the rough compliments paid them by a sailor than by 
the most elaborate madrigals of courtiers and poets. 

There is something in a certain bluntness that is 
not displeasing to the most refined persons, and so it 
was that Mme. de Champrose thoroughly enjoyed the 
compliments that were being paid to Jill. The shop- 
girl was proving to the Marchioness that the pretty 
things told her by the Chevalier, the Commander, and 
the Abbe were said in all sincerity. 
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Still, merely to turn the heads of middle-class people 
did not satisfy her. She wanted to fall in love herself, 
or at least to take a fancy to some one, and not simply 
to confine her escapade to the performing of ngadoons 
in a dance-garden. 

The Marchioness's mind was turned once again to 
thoughts of simple and genuine happiness, such as nature 
bestows upon those who do not violate her laws, by the 
modest looks of the bride, in whom love was restrained 
by modesty, and who sought to contain her young hus- 
band's ardour, his loud-sounding kisses, calling out the 
laughter of the company, making her blush to the eyes. 

She recollected the hand deformed by gout into which, 
on leaving the convent, she had put her own ; the 
gloomy, wrinkled, cold face of the Marquis de Champ- 
rose, a sort of mummy dried up by ambition and de- 
bauchery, a face she had thought so ugly and ridiculous 
when she beheld it, bare of its wig, under the dais of 
her bridal bed. She could not help saying to herself 
that her maid's cousin had been luckier in her marriage 
than she herself. 

It is true that the bridegroom had not sixty quarter- 
ings, but neither was he sixty years of age, which is 
a compensation. 
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While these thoughts were passing through the Mar- 
chioness's mind, and she kept fanning herself with her 
green paper fan with an ease that might have betrayed 
her to more experienced eyes, the druggist's son and the 
constable's clerk remained stuck before her, looking 
most piteous and ridiculous, for they were each meditating 
a declaration of love, the terms of which weie all mixed 
up in their poor brains. Mme. de Champrose enjoyed 
the fun quietly, and wickedly would not help them out 
of their difficulty, so that they rolled their eyes like those 
figures of negroes that have a clock in their stomach. 

Justina, observing that her mistress was thus sur- 
rounded, came to her, took her arm, and walked about 
for a while chatting in a low voice. 

ct Has your ladyship been bored at my cousin's ball ? 
What does your ladyship think of the guests ? " 

<c I have not been bored ; I have enjoyed myself as 
a woman does when dancing, and these people seem to 
be very pleasant." 

"Is that all?" 

"Yes." 

" Yet the druggist's son is well thought of in the 
Rue Sainte-Avoie, and the prettiest girls are glad to 
have him bow to them." 
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" I dare say, but he does not inspire me with the 
least desire to marry beneath my rank." 

"What about the clerk? " 

a He is well qualified for promotion in his office, but 
that is all." 

" I am very sorry that your ladyship should have put 
yourself out for nothing." 

" I have half a mind to have the coach called and to 
return home." 

" If I might make so bold as to advise your ladyship, 
I should advise remaining a little longer." 

" You are enjoying yourself, are you ? " 

cc I do not enjoy myself when your ladyship is dull, 
but it may be that the one we are looking for will turn 
up just when we have gone. There are a number of 
young men still expected, and besides, it is with a ball 
as with fireworks, the last part is always the best." 

The Marchioness yielded to these weighty reasons, 
and was not wrong in doing so, as shall presently be 
seen. 

This is a queer world ! Had the Marchioness gone 
a quarter of an hour sooner, she would never have 
fallen in love. 
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VII 



JUSTINA'S prophecy was soon fulfilled and 
proved that she possessed much wisdom and was 
a perfect lady's maid, such as Marivaux would 
not have failed to introduce into one of his comedies 
under the name of Lisette; and the Marchioness 
had every reason to be glad that she had followed her 
maid's advice. 

The ball had now lasted about half as long as lasts 
a proper ball, that is, until two in the morning, and 
refreshments consisting of sweet cider, Suresnes wine, 
and roasted chestnuts, were aheady being handed round, 
when there was a good deal of bustle and fuss at the door, 
and an individual, who appeared to be a man of impor- 
tance, made his appearance in stately and triumphant 
fashion. It was the major-domo of the Prince de - , 
who, like a good-natured swell that he was, condescended 
to lay aside his responsibilities and to come to enjoy 
himself for a time at the little entertainment. 

The major-domo, who was about fifty years of age, 
had a rubicund face topped by a wig, which betokened 
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that he was a fervent worshipper of Bacchus, while his 
muscular calves, clothed in chine stockings, and his 
square shoulders, set off by his ample maroon coat, 
testified to the fact that, in spite of his age, he was a 
hale old buck, and what in amorous tongue is called a 
redeemer of arrears. 

This person, to whom the whole of the guests paid 
much deference, and who was addressed with much 
pomp as M. de Bonnard, had brought a young man 
with him, and introduced him under the modest cogno- 
men of Mr. Jack, saying that he was a country relative 
of his who had come to Paris in hopes of obtaining, 
through his powerful patronage, a post as clerk in 
the Salt Office. 

u Somewhat shy," added, by way of further explana- 
tion, which was received with all due respect, majestic 
M. de Bonnard, as he shook, with artistocratic ease and 
grace, after the manner of the great lords whom he 
sought to ape, a few grains of Spanish snuff from the 
folds of his ruffle, u somewhat shy, but I trust these 
ladies will not treat him too much as a countiyman, 
and will kindly help out a young fellow just landed here 
by the Auxerre coach, and who will be only too glad 
to learn fine Paris manners.*' 
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Having concluded this short address, M. de Bonnard 
pirouetted round on his heels with fair agility, and believ- 
ing he had done all that was necessary for his protege, 
left him to himself, letting the cock loose among the 
hens, and went off to talk lightly to the mothers, and 
to chuck the girls under the chin, with a half fatherly, 
half libertine air the secret of which is now lost. 

Mr. Jack, whom Jill, by the way, was watching at- 
tentively from her corner, did not look nearly as awk- 
ward as might have been expected of a country youth ; 
indeed, he had a good deal of ease of manner, especially 
considering the fact that he must have felt somewhat 
embarrassed at finding himself alone in a ball, knowing 
not a single soul, amid householders, druggists, con- 
stables' clerks, ladies' maids from great houses, dressed 
like princesses, and wealthy tradesmen's wives, gowned 
in flaming silks, and wearing bunches of pearls in their 
ears. He had a shapely figure for a countryman, and 
his dove-coloured drugget coat, with steel buttons, did 
not show to disadvantage though it had been cut in a 
small country town. 

Jill noticed that the new-comer had a handsome leg 
and a small foot, and that he was neatly shod in well 
polished shoes with steel buckles. 
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As for his features, he had an engaging expression, 
which was improved rather than spoiled by a certain 
ingenuous air which women, even the least worldly, do 
not dislike seeing in young men. His glance, though 
gentle, did not lack for fire, and the vivacity of his 
looks showed that, but for his shyness, he could be 
witty indeed. This shyness, however, did not go the 
length of the stupidity which chokes a young fellow 
entering into society, makes him commit one blunder 
after another, and become highly ridiculous. Though 
he did come from the country, he did not appear to be 
a prey to those fits of idiocy that lead an unfortunate 
youth, who is burning with the desire to invite the 
pretty cousin he is in love with to dance with him, 
to ask, instead, the ugliest fright in the room. 

He went with the most humbly polite air, but with- 
out any confusion, nevertheless, and invited straight- 
way the prettiest, the most elegant, and the most run 
after girl in the room, that is, Miss Jill herself. 

This masterstroke struck dumb two or three tow- 
headed duffers, lanky as hop-poles, with red hands, 
who, for an hour past, had been turning round and 
round Jill like unhappy herons, shifting occasionally 
from one leg to the other, and meditating the chimeri- 
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cal and fantastic project of inviting the lovely lace- 
maker to dance the next set. 

The four fools uttered a deep sigh, and though they 
were born respectively in the Rue du Puits-qui-Parle, 
the Rue de la Femme-sans-Tete, the Rue de 1'Homme- 
Arme, and the Rue du Petit-Muse, they could not help 
envying the ease with which the whipper-snapper just 
arrived from Auxerre was introducing himself to the 
pretty girls. 

The amiable diuggist, who rather believed he had 
made no unfavourable impression upon Jill, and who 
had been racking his brains since the beginning of the 
dance to evolve madrigals and compliments that should 
not savour too much of the Rue Sainte-Avoie, did not 
see this new rival enter the lists without a feeling of 
dissatisfaction. For people may say as much as they 
like that self-love blinds a man, it does not blind drug- 
gists to the extent of not making them dread the pres- 
ence of a good-looking fellow by the side of the girl 
they love. 

Nor did the constable's clerk fail to glare with glum 
look upon M. de Bonnard, and to curse him under his 
breath for having brought along the clean-looking, well 
dressed youth who, with a single sentence, succeeded 
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better than he after spending a couple of hours in pour- 
ing out compliments and paying attentions; for the 
smile with which Jill accepted M. Jack's invitation 
was so gracious, so sweet, and so kindly, that it made 
the scrivener jealous. He had never got anything 
more than slight smiles, granted as a favour, though his 
flow of fun would have made the dead themselves laugh, 
and this evening had been the evening of his life. 

Mr. Jack took Miss Jill delicately by the tips of her 
fingers and led her to her place in the dance. He 
managed the figures very well, showed himself in 
no way awkward, and no one would have suspected 
that he had just arrived from the country if M. 
Bonnard had not said so. 

" Have you never been in Paris before, M. Jack ? " 
asked Jill of her partner in the interval of the country- 
dance. 

" No, Miss ; this is the first time I have come to 
this great city/' 

u And what is your impression of it ? Does it come 
up to what you expected ? " 

" It does and it does not. I see in it superb build- 
ings that testify to the power of our kings and to the 
wealth of private individuals, but at the same time so 
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much poverty, mud, and grime that I know not whether 
to admire or censure. The most striking thing I have 
seen in Paris so far is yourself, and I say it without 
flattery." 

44 If that is the case, you cannot have been long in 
town and you have not had time to see much." 

44 I have seen all I want to see, and I shall not push 
my researches farther. Although I do come from the 
country I know enough to value beauty, modesty, and 
grace.'* 

44 Now do stop, you dreadful flatterer. You will 
make me blush." 

44 And what lovelier colour could flush your cheeks 
than the blood of your heart moved by the truthful 
words of a man who loves you ? " 

tc Let us say who is taken with me. Although I am 
modest I know of course that I am not quite the sort 
that inspires repugnance, but when it comes to telling 
me that you love me ' why, you have not known me 
for more than an hour ! " 

44 An hour ? why, that is more than necessary. I 
no sooner saw you than I felt in my heart that I was 
yours. Not know you ? Great heavens ' Have I not 
noted the celestial expression of your glance ? Have I 
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not breathed in as I danced the scent of your nosegay 
perfumed by your bosom ? Do I not know that you 
have fair hair, a willowy waist, and that you dance 
divinely ? What more could I have learned about you, 
if I had followed you step by step for months, like your 
dog or your shadow ? A life like yours, so clear, so 
pure, is read at a glance." 

u Do you think so ? " returned the supposed Jill, 
who could not repress a slight smile on hearing these 
last words. cc I have blue eyes and fair hair, as you 
have truly observed, but how do you know that I am 
not shrewish, perfidious, ill-tempered, unbearable ? 
Every girl is charming at a dance, and pleasure softens 
the surliest." 

tc Slander yourself as much as you please ; goddesses 
may speak ill of themselves without blaspheming. But 
you will not change my opinion." 

" Very well, let us agree that I am a combination of 
perfections; I shall not discuss the point with you, 
although there is a good deal of exaggeration in what 
you have just said. But it does not follow that I am 
bound to accept your love as soon as it is born." 

c< Nor have I asked you to do so. I mean, with 
your leave, to prove to you how lasting may be a feel- 
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ing that was born in a second and giew to maturity in 
an hour." 

u I give you fair warning that if your fancy, born in 
the dance, does not end with it, and that if you do re- 
member the little lace-worker whom you have thought 
pretty because you have seen her by the side of a num- 
ber of plain girls, you will be obliged to court me in 
proper form, to be a devoted lover like the heroes of 
old time novels, and even then I do not guarantee that 
after you have undergone all those trials I shall not 
laugh in your face and drop you a fine curtsey, saying : 
'Your servant, sir ! ' " 
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VIII 



THE conversation was very seasonably inter- 
rupted by the beginning of another ngadoon, 
and Justina, who kept discreetly in the back- 
ground and did not chaperon her mistress very strictly, 
readily understood, thanks to the thorough knowledge 
of the human heart in general and that of their mis- 
tresses in particular which marks ladies' maids worthy 
of the name, that Mme. de Champrose was genuinely 
interested in Mr. Jack and was not far from seeing her 
wish fulfilled. 

The ball was drawing to a close 5 the orchestra, 
tired of scraping, blowing, and thumping, was in vain 
trying to excite itself to renewed exertions by profiting 
by the breaks in the music to refresh itself; it was 
getting both sleepy and drunk ; the oil was beginning 
to fail in the lamps, and the tapers, burned down low, 
threatened to crack their glass frills. Dawn, which 
had just quitted old Tithon's couch, was casting bluish 
pastel tones through the curtains. 

Some sensible person proposed that before going 
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home and to bed, the whole company should repair to 
the Pres Saint-Gervais to see the sun rise, to drink 
milk at the dairyman's, and to pick lilacs. It was the 
beginning of May, when these flowers, so dear to the 
Parisians, who rightly admire their pretty violet thyrses, 
are in bloom. 

The proposal was adopted with applause, and the 
whole company, including even the older people, who 
would have been much better in their beds than tramp- 
ing through the dew-wet grass, started with joyous ac- 
claim for the famous meadows, which constitute one 
of the greenest spots in the environs of Paris. 

Jack offered his arm to Jill, and the latter accepted, 
with the understanding that Justina should accompany 
them and preserve appearances. 

The druggist offered his to Denise, who, delighted 
at getting her prisoner back, did not think it wise to 
make any complaints. And the clerk was very glad to 
find that Nanette, the fair with the Rhinestone buckles, 
was willing to trot along with him j in chis order the 
guests proceeded in couples down the little paths that 
divided the odorous clumps of trees. 

Among these groups, mostly composed of engaged 

couples, a kiss had been snatched and returned here and 
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there in the winding walks, for kisses are never kept. 
Jack did not venture to take such a liberty, but he did 
press Mme. de Champrose's arm close to his heart, and 
picked for her the largest bouquet of white and purple 
lilac that a grisette ever carried away from the Pres 
Saint-Gervais into her attic room. For her sake he 
pillaged the whole of Flora's basket. 

In the pahs of lovers who purposely lost their way 
in the narrow paths, Lancret, the society painter, would 
have found an excellent subject for a picture. The 
brush of the artist accustomed to sacrifice to the 
Graces would have been attracted by the silk and 
pekin gowns, their bright colours showing against the 
background of verdure ; the bodices, that, though not 
cut down after the nobly impudent manner of those of 
Court ladies, allowed nascent charms, already ripe for 
love, to be seen, or guessed at, rather ; the arms lightly 
passed round waists ; the heads put close together under 
pretext of whispering; the lips that imparted to the 
cheek the confidences meant for the ear, all combined 
to form a picture as pleasing to the eyes as to the 
heart. 

Some distance behind came the company of relatives 

and older persons ; the fathers in wide-skirted coats, of 
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a very unpretentious cut, with big shining buttons, lean- 
ing upon sticks with curved handles, and their hats set 
firmly on their heads; the mothers, stout and ruddy, 
still attractive, dressed in their wedding gowns, the 
tucks let out to the fullest extent, made of stuffs with 
staring patterns and large flowers, in the fashion of 
the beginning of the reign, listening to the free talk 
of their escorts, and watching the girls out of the 
corners of their eyes, though they could rely on their 
good behaviour. The groups they formed, and to 
which a painter would have imparted richer and 
warmer tones, admirably set off the bright clusters of 
blooming young people who were bathed in the rosy 
light of dawn, the youth of day. 

But Lancret would assuredly have placed Jack and 
Jill in the centre of his composition. To guard against 
the damp, Jill had thrown the pigeon's-breast wrap 
over her shoulders; the silk garment, however, had 
slipped down, and when she bent her head she exposed 
her white, polished neck, on which gleamed a few 
stray hairs escaped from the steel comb that fastened 
her chignon. She kept close to Jack, in order to avoid 
the branches, covered with pearls of dew, that dripped 
upon her gown and seemed to bar her way so as to de- 
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tain her longer near them. At least that was the rea- 
son she alleged to herself, for it is certain that she was 
leaning markedly on Jack's arm, more so than was 
rendered necessary by her natural lightness and the 
absolute smoothness of the path. 

By way of concealing her emotion she plunged her 
face into the great sheaf of flowers he had gathered for 
her, thus hiding her roses in the lilacs. 

The dairyman's was reached, and he hastened to 
milk his cows, which were much surprised at the in- 
vasion of their stable by the light-hearted company, and 
turned round to look while the foaming milk poured 
into the spotlessly clean pans. 

The dairyman not having a sufficient supply of cups, 
Jack and Jill, whom no one thought of separating, so 
well were they matched by nature, had but one between 
them. Jill drank first, and Jack managed to find on 
the edge of the cup the mark of the young lace-maker's 
lovely lips. 

M. de Bonnard and the older people called for wine, 
preferring the juice of the grape to Arcadian milk, a 
refreshment better fitted for people who had not long 
been weaned. 

At last the company dispersed. 
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When taking leave, Jack inquired whether he might 
have the pleasure of meeting Jill again, and the latter, 
after consulting with Justina for a moment, replied 
that in two days' time she would be taking some work 
back to a client, and that if Mr. Jack happened to be 
in the Rue Saint-Martin at three in the afternoon, he 
might walk with her a little way. 

Then the hackney-coach which had brought them 
called for them, and the Marchioness, reaching her 
room by the private stair that, in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, was to be found in every house, even the most 
virtuous, enjoyed, under the blazoned dais of her bed, 
a sound sleep which was frequently traversed by the 
image of Mr. Jack. 
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IX 



THE fair sleeper woke after noon, not an unusual 
hour in her case, for she never rang for her 
maid any earlier. 

To every one of her people, save Justina, she 
appeared to have really spent the night in her mansion, 
and no one could possibly guess the lark she had 
indulged in. Besides, no one had a right to object to 
it, since she was a widow and responsible to no one for 
what she did. Then it is so easy to do as one pleases, 
while observing the strictest propriety, that it is only 
fools who voluntarily strip themselves of that varnish of 
good reputation which is always necessary and pleasant. 
Justina' s discretion was assured : the Marchioness 
was in possession of a secret that her maid would not 
have had divulged for the world ; and besides, her trust- 
worthiness was secured by a handsome income which 
was promised to Justina after a given number of years, 
if the Marchioness were satisfied with her fidelity. 
So Mme. de Champrose ran no risk so far as the girl 
was concerned. 
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The lined curtains and padded shutters which pro- 
tected her temple of sleep from the intrusion of light 
and sound, were opened, and Phoebus, admitted to the 
Marchioness's rising, came to pay her his court, and 
to shimmer by her bedside. 

Justina helped her mistress to rise and dress. The 
Marchioness was somewhat fatigued, or rather rendered 
languid by her performances at the dance, for Terp- 
sichore, which makes men so stiff, has never yet 
managed to thoroughly tire out a woman, so perfectly 
adapted to dancing is the fair and nimble sex. 

The bath was ready ; Justina helped her mistress 
into it, and had some Peeping Tom been there, no 
doubt he would not have been crowned with antlers and 
devoured by dogs, as was Actaeon's fate, but he would 
have beheld charms finer far than those of Dian's self 5 
for it is not credible that a well formed goddess could 
have been so angry at being surprised when nude. It 
is certain that she could not stand being seen thus, and 
did not wish her charms to be examined in detail, since 
the result would have been unfavourable to her. 

But this was not the case with the Marchioness, of 
whom it might be said that dress could not improve 

her, and indeed that it diminished her beauty. 
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When she had plunged her fair body in the per- 
fumed and scented water, the mistress and the maid 
began talking, and it will readily be guessed that Mr. 
Jack was the subject* 

" Did you notice," said the Marchioness to Justina, 
" how greatly that young man differed from the others 
who were there, and did it not seem to you that he had 
an air of very good breeding? " 

" I quite agree with your ladyship," returned the 
complaisant Justina. " The young fellow unquestion- 
ably has an attractive mien/* 

" He is neither stiff nor awkward in his manners." 

" Indeed he is not ; his manners are excellent." 

" He expresses himself agreeably, and though his 
language is simple it is well chosen." 

" On that point, I accept your ladyship's judgment, 
for your ladyship is better able to judge than I am; 
besides, the young man spoke too low and too close to 
Miss Jill's ear for me to hear him." 

" Do you think he is in love with me ? " 
t 

" I scarcely think your ladyship needs any informa- 

tion from me on that score." 

u He did say sweet things to me ; he even went the 
length of saying that he is in love with me; but that 
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is not sufficient. I want to know whether his passion 
for me is deep and persistent, for that is what you say 
marks the love of the men of the middle classes." 

ct So far as I may trust to my slight knowledge of 
such matters, Mr. Jack appears to have the germ of 
a real love in his heart." 

u No more than the germ ? " 

" A little virtue and resistance would turn it into a 
passion such as I described to your ladyship, and which 
is not to be met with in the great world." 

" You strike me as being rather impertinent, Justina 5 
to hear you talk, one would think that we duchesses 
and marchionesses are not as guarded as we ought to 
be in matters of love." 

" A great lady has not to trouble herself about every- 
thing, and the rules of morality, which have been 
made for the use of the lower class of beings, are not 
meant to circumscribe people of quality in any way. 
I did mean that it is possibly in consequence of this 
that marquesses, viscounts, and chevaliers love with 
passing love only." 

cc So you would advise me to be virtuous if I desire 
to be loved by Mr. Jack ? " 

"I should not have ventured to say so plainly to 
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your ladyship, lest I should make myself ridiculous, 
but that is what I think." 

" What an odd girl you are, Justina. Really your 
notions are extraordinary, but I shall put your idea in 
practice, if only for the sake of seeing how it will work 
out." 

ct Does your ladyship desire to leave her bath ? " 

" Yes ; give me a wrapper and carry me to my bed. 
We shall continue our talk." 

When the Marchioness had settled down among the 
pillows which Justina beat up lightly, the conversation 
between the mistress and maid was resumed in the 
following terms : 

" It may shock your ideas of propriety, Justina, but 
I have agreed to meet Mr. Jack ; out in the open, it 
is true, so that there can be nothing wrong about it, 
but it is an appointment all the same." 

"I shall not blame your ladyship for that. Since 
your ladyship desires to carry out this adventure, it 
would not do to lose the thread of it at the outset. If 
you had not granted Mr. Jack this meeting, I do not 
see how we could have come upon him again, as we do 
not know him, unless we ask M. Bonnard, who does." 

" You are a sensible girl, Justina ; but judicious as 
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my plan may be in its conception, it is rather embar- 
rassing to carry out." 

" If your ladyship will trust to me for the details 
and the trouble of the execution, I shall unfold my 
little plan of campaign. First of all, I shall need 
twenty-five louis." 

" Take them. There is gold in the drawer of the 
little rose-wood desk by the window yonder." 

" I have them." 

u Now go on." 

"With this money I shall rent a pretty and very 
modest and maidenly chamber, and furnish it with such 
furniture as a clever lace-maker, who never lacks for 
work, may be possessed of; for if later on you should 
desire to see Mr. Jack less mysteriously or more con- 
veniently than you can in the street, it will be impossible 
for you, unless you are prepared to let the cat out of the 
bag, to receive him in Champrose House, and your 
porter would be greatly surprised at having to announce 
so plain a name." 

" Your reasoning is excellent, and the room appears 
to me to be indispensable." 

tt Since your ladyship approves, I shall secure it in 
the course of the day. Then we shall need a complete 
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outfit ; frocks, house-dresses, jackets, caps ; for your 
ladyship's wardrobe, well furnished as it is, cannot 
serve Miss Jill's purpose. Abundance is sometimes a 
nuisance." 

u You are sententious as if you were a philosopher, 
but you are right, which is not always the case with 
philosophers. I grant the outfit, only let it be in good 
taste, for I do not wish to disguise myself to the point 
of not being pretty." 

tt Your ladyship may make her mind easy ; I shall 
buy fine linen that will not annoy her, pink and white 
or blue and white prints, chintzes with little sprays of 
flowers, and other spring stuffs, fresh and not costly, 
such as are seasonable. Then, as your ladyship is fair 
and the hair will show more when not powdered, we 
shall need little simple and dainty caps, which, in view 
of Jill's trade, may be trimmed with lace.** 

"That will be delightful," cried the Marchioness, 
clapping her hands, and already carried away by the 
thought of the toilets ; for the notion of wearing those 
dresses tickled her, as the simplicity of a meal consist- 
ing of brown bread, cream, and strawberries, in spring, 
on the grass in front of a farm-house, tickles a 
gourmet. 
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" Your ladyship would look well in anything, even 
m torchon, for your ladyship improves everything she 
wears. Besides, a pretty dress need not necessarily be 
costly, and I hope your ladyship will not be too much 
disappointed with her gnsette costume." 

" What I shall feel most is having to give up wear- 
ing silk stockings." 

" There are thread and cotton stockings so fine that 
the difference is imperceptible, and silk stockings even 
might pass muster without appearing too much out of 
place, for some of the better-off of our shop-girls indulge 
in that form of luxury." 

"That is reassuring. But how are we to manage 
to-morrow in order that I may keep my appointment ? 
I cannot leave here at three o'clock dressed as 
grisette." 

tc Certainly not ; but your ladyship has only to drive 
to some chuich or to a shop with two entiances, and 
have a hackney-coach in waiting. We can get into 
it, and go to Jill's room, where I shall dress your lady- 
ship in such a way that your ladyship will believe she 
has always been engaged in making lace.'* t 
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X 



MATTERS having thus been settled, Justina 
helped her ladyship to rise, and having 
handed her over to the other women, who 
were to complete her toilet, she left her, after obtaining 
leave to go out. 

The Abbe was introduced and admitted as usual to 
pay his court. In spite of the suffering his burning 
love must have caused him, his complexion was bloom- 
ing, and he appeared to be in very good condition for a 
man who was roasted, calcined, and reduced to ashes. 
Ere long the Chevalier put in an appearance, followed 
by the Commander, who was just ahead of the finan- 
cier, so that the Marchioness's private menagerie was 
complete. 

They were all delighted to find her in better spirits, 
and were unanimous in attributing the improvement to 
the salutary influence of the drive in the Cours-la- 
Reine. But not one of these perspicacious individuals 
guessed that the bloom on Mme. de Champrose's 
cheeks was due to her having spent the night at a 
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dance, and the sparkle of her glance to the fact that she 
loved not one of them. 

Justina lost no time, indeed there was no time to 
lose, since everything had to be ready by the morrow. 

She rented, in the neighbourhood of a church, a 
couple of very suitable rooms, at the rate of four hundred 
and fifty francs a year, paying a quarter's rent on the 
spot. Next she went to a second-hand furniture dealer, 
from whom she purchased all that was necessary in the 
way of furniture for Miss JilFs apartment, taking care 
to select only what was irreproachably clean, but at the 
same time did not look too new, and with the assis- 
tance of a couple of clever hands from the dealer's, 
she soon had the nest ready for the bird that was to 
occupy it. 

The next day the programme settled upon was car- 
ried out in full. The Marchioness drove out in her 
own coach, dressed as became her rank, and went to 
the Church of Saint-R - , which she entered by one 
door and slipped out of by another. She was thus 
enabled to get into the hackney-coach, in which she 
found a wrap placed there by Justina so that she might 
throw it over her dress and ascend to her little room 
without attracting attention. 
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The stair was steep, like a mill-stair ; on the one side 
was a heavy balustrade, and on the other a rope to aid 
in climbing up. This was very different from the great 
stair in Champrose House, which had been so com- 
modiously designed by Ledoux, the favourite's architect, 
which was adorned with bassi-relievi representing 
bacchanals of children, by Lecomte, and up which ran 
a balustrade wrought and ornamented by Amour, the 
famous iron-worker. The contrast, however, pleased 
the Marchioness, who went stumbling up the rough 
stairs, used as she was to marble steps and soft 
carpets. 

On entering the room she was delighted with 
Justina's zeal, for the little abode, though in no wise 
other than simple, contained all that was necessary to 
lodge innocence or love. Had Mme. de Champrose 
been a philosopher, which she was not, she could have 
made many wearisome remarks about the folly of men 
who torment themselves in a thousand ways in order 
to attain a luxury which is not necessary to happiness. 

Indeed, this interior, which Chardin the painter, 
rightly praised by Diderot, would have loved to paint, 
formed, with its gray wainscotting, its tiled floor 
covered with a worn carpet, its imitation-marble 
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mantelpiece surmounted by a painting in camaieu, its 
sash with narrow panes, some of which had an air-bell 
m the centre, its Vmcennes-ware pot in which stood a 
flower, and its sober, quiet, discreet light concentrated 
upon the work-table, as favourable a background for 
the Marchioness's beauty as her luxurious boudoir 
heaped up with lacquer cabinets, Chinese figures, 
Sevres porcelain, panels by Boucher, water-colours by 
Baudoin, and innumerable costly superfluities. 

The furniture was quite simple, but nothing had been 
forgotten by Justina. 

A bedstead of plain wood, painted gray, picked out 
with white, was half concealed by chintz curtains ; a 
few chairs, a sofa of green Utrecht velvet, somewhat 
faded and glossy, but without spots or tears, and on 
which one could have sworn grandmother had been 
sitting for ten years past 5 a marquetry commode with 
marble top and brass shell handles ; a well polished little 
table, shining in a way that would have done honour 
to the cleanest of Flemish housekeepers, and on which 
were placed the boards, skeins of thread, packages of 
pins and bobbins used in lace-making; a panel fitted 
with a mirror, for the poorest girl must have a bit of 

mirror in which to look at herself, all this furnishing 
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enabled the Marchioness, later on, to see that it is na 
necessary to spend much on lodgings for happiness. 

The window, for the room had been occupied by a 
real grisette, was set in a frame of sweet peas, morning 
glories, and nasturtiums, some in bloom, some about to 
bloom, and, until they did so, twisting their heart-shaped 
leaves and their tendrils upon the strings a careful hand 
had stretched for them. 

The window looked out upon the gardens of a large 
mansion in the neighbourhood; owing to this happy 
accident, Jill was not afflicted with the Paris land- 
scape of roofs, chimney-pots, and high gloomy walls 
washed by the ram, which is not quite the sort to 
satisfy the eye. 

The tops of the horse-chestnut trees, covered with 
blooms, were waving in the breeze, and their bitter 
perfume was wafted in on the tip of the zephyr's 
wing. 

The examination of the rooms having been finished, 
the Marchioness proceeded to dress, and this was done 
in a twinkling, for it was only necessary to change 
the gown and the dressing of the hair, to pass from the 
composite to the simple. Thanks to Justina's skill, the 
metamorphosis was complete. 
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It is not so easy as it looks to transform a mar- 
chioness into a shop-girl ; the opposite would probably 
be easier. Therefore Justina affirmed, later, that this 
disguise had been her master-stroke, her great work, 
and that not one of the richest toilets of the Mar- 
chioness had cost her so much trouble to compose or 
had seemed so difficult to carry out. 

Mme. de Champrose cast a glance at the mirror, 
having hitherto refrained from doing so in answer to 
Justina's request that she should not examine herself in 
detail, but only when she was fully dressed, so that she 
might enjoy the pleasure of the surprise. 

The Marchioness was both delighted and amazed ; 
she saw herself beautiful with a new beauty, and though 
she was more lovely than ever, she could scarcely 
recognise herself. She was altogether changed, even 
to the colour of her hair and her complexion ; her air 
and her expression were quite different, owing to the 
lack of powder and rouge; instead of her piquant 
grace, her haughty mien, her insolent beauty, she had a 
sweet, modest, maidenly, almost childish expression, 
for the fresh simplicity made her look younger by two 
or three years. She was twice as beautiful as she had 
been at the dance, when, dressed in Justina's garments, 
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she had of necessity something less fine and distinctive ; 
for garments are moulded by the character of their 
wearers, and acquire certain folds in accordance with 
their disposition ; and Justina's disposition was that of 
a lady's maid. 

"Your ladyship sees that she could afford to lose 
her fortune without her beauty being endangered, and 
that her charms are due neither to the dressmaker nor 
to the jeweller," said Justina with righteous pride. 
" The whole of your ladyship's costume is not worth 
more than ninety francs." 

cc Yes, but Justina has dressed me," replied Mme. de 
Champrose, returning her maid's compliment. cc Now 
it is past three o'clock; give me that box, and ac- 
company me as far as the corner of the Rue Saint- 
Martin, where you may leave me to my fate." 
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XI 



HER disguise being complete, the Marchioness 
descended the stairs, followed by her faith- 
ful maid, who supported her elbow with 
obsequious solicitude. 

She found it strange to be walking about the streets 
by herself 5 it was the first time she had come Into 
contact with the uneven, muddy, slippery pavement of 
Paris, which nevertheless has so many attractions for 
the observer and the moralist, both of whom collect 
there innumerable odd or philosophical anecdotes. 

Hitherto she had seen the people in the streets from 
her coach only; now she saw them face to face, and 
was surprised to note among so many sad and wan 
faces marked by misfortune or poverty, quite a number 
which did not greatly differ from those of personages 
who enjoyed the privilege of admission to the great and 
the less circle at Versailles. 

Unlike a regular grisette who trots along in sprightly 
fashion and makes her way through difficulties, the 
Marchioness walked in the most adorably awkward 
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manner; she hesitated at every step she took, and 
seemed to try each stone of the pavement, like a novice 
tight-rope dancer who tests the rope with her chalked 
sole. The carriages frightened her and caused her 
to utter little shrieks. Her heart beat tumultuously, as 
does that of every pretty woman engaged in an adven- 
ture, and while she was not exactly a Vestal, she was not 
so well used to such performances as not to be some- 
what agitated. No doubt gossip-mongers might have 
remarked that the Marchioness was not yet twenty, and 
that she would doubtless get used to that sort of thing, 
like the Duchess de B - , the Baroness de C - , 
and Mme. de T - , the Chief Justice's wife. 

As she walked, she realised the boldness of the step 
she had taken, a step that had appeared natural enough 
when in the form of a plan, so great is the difference 
between planning and carrying out. 

It is always delightful to dream, but reality has 
coarse exigencies of its own, which are apt to wound 
a sensitive soul that would not be terrified in the same 
situation in thought. 

The passers-by stared at her in an inquisitive and 
free-and-easy way that would have made her indignant, 
had not Justina reminded her that such glances, imper- 
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tinent if addressed to the Marchioness de Champrose, 
ought not to offend Miss Jill on her way to carry back 
some work to a customer. 

After she had traversed a few streets, the supposed 
Jill, entering better into the spirit of her part, tripped 
along the pavement without flecking her pretty gray 
silk stockings with mud, and stood fairly well the some- 
what daring compliments fired off at her by the men 
she met. 

Justina, bold and brazen faced as a soubrette in a 
play, formed the wing and the rear-guard, and put 
a stop to the advances of young libertines and lecherous 
old men, who are just the same as in the days when 
Susannah went bathing. 

In this fashion the pair reached the Rue Saint- 
Martin, the place agreed on for the meeting. Here 
Justina had to leave Mme. de Champrose, for it is not 
the custom for shop-girls to be attended by companions 
or maids when they go trotting about the city. She 
did not, however, go very far away, and remained to 
one side, on the watch, in order to be ready to hasten 
up in the event of her assistance being required. 

After Justina left her the Marchioness summoned 

up all her courage, for she was as much alone in the 
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middle of the crowded street as if she had been in 
the centre of the African desert, and started close along 
the houses like a stray swallow. 

She was not long alone, Mr. Jack, although the 
parish clock had not yet struck the hour of meeting, 
had long been waiting, for if punctuality be the polite- 
ness of kings, that of a lover demands he shall forestall 
the time. If he is not at the spot too soon, he is really 
too late. 

Jack, in order to avoid attention, had been watching 
with great attention a dauber adorning with a coat of 
paint the sign of " The Fishing Cat," but he had none 
the less caught sight of Jill when she was yet afar 
off, and he hastened at a rapid, but measured pace, to 
meet the pretty lace-maker, to whom he bowed most 
respectfully when he found himself face to face with 
her. 

Jill pretended to be startled when Jack spoke to her, 
just as though they had met by mere accident, and her 
cheeks flushed up in loveliest fashion, Mme. de 
Champrose, though a woman of the world, having a 
trick of blushing instantly when moved by feeling. 

When Justina saw Jack walking by JilPs side, and 
the pair of them going up towards the boulevard ap- 
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parently on the best of terms, she came to the con- 
clusion that she need not go on watching over her 
charge, and discreetly withdrew so as to leave her mis- 
tress free to act as she pleased. 

The two of them made a very pretty pair; they 
looked like Cupid, disguised as a clerk, trying to win 
Psyche, disguised as a grisette. As they passed on the 
men said, " Is n't she pretty ? " And the women, 
" How handsome he is ! It is Cupid and Venus." 
And each one wished he might have such a mistress, 
and every one wished that she might have such a lover. 

The Rue Saint-Martin, down which pass so many 
neat work-girls and so many good-looking youths in 
quest of love affairs, seemed amazed at the sight of 
so much loveliness and manly beauty. 

And indeed it would have been difficult to imagine 
anything more lovely than Jill was. The arrival of 
Mr. Jack, even though she expected him, had spontane- 
ously caused to bloom on her cheeks two bouquets of 
roses that Flora would have claimed for her basket; 
her blue eyes, veiled by long golden lashes, beamed 
softly as from behind a golden fan, and her bosom, 
responsive to the beating of her heart, rose and fell 
under the lawn of her bodice. 
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Jack, on the other hand, looked so high-bred in his 
clean yet simple dress that one might have suspected 
his mother's virtue, for it was hard to believe such 
an Adonis sprung from a country stock, and surely 
some man of quality, on his way through the place, 
must have led Mme. Jack astray. Such at least 
was the conclusion come to by the Marchioness, who 
was convinced that Jack belonged to the middle 
class. 

My readers, however, will not be surprised at the 
young fellow's good looks, for they remember how 
bored was the Viscount de Candale at the Guimard 
supper, his coldness to Rosette when he drove her 
home, and the fancy that had occurred to him to go 
to the Moulin-Rouge to finish up the night in more 
genuine, if less high-toned enjoyment. 

" I was afraid you were not coming," said he, open- 
ing the conversation with no great show of embarrass- 
ment. 

The only reply vouchsafed him was a glance filled 
with sweet reproach, that plainly meant, " You knew 
very well that I was coming/' 

" My heart is beating hard, for I have been for more 
than an hour pretending to look at the shop signs." 
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" But I am not late," answered Jill, pointing with 
her slender finger to the dial of the church clock they 
were just then passing by. 

" Love is always fast, and as far as it is concerned 
the best regulated clocks are slow when they have to 
strike the hour of a meeting." 

" You are very complimentary, Mr. Jack." 

" Not a bit complimentary, but very much in love. 
Fine gentlemen are complimentary, and know how to be 
impertinently amiable ; but we people of lower condi- 
tion are loving and sincere ; we may not be witty, but 
we are genuine." 

And as the Marchioness heard these words spoken 
with much fire, she agreed that Justina was right in 
saying that in matters of love a woman had to look 
beneath her rank in order to find a heart as yet un- 
touched by passion and capable of genuine sentiment. 

" Very well, I will allow that you are in love ; but 
that is no reason why you should attract the attention 
of every one by your excited gestures." 

" Pray forgive me, and allow me to offer you my 
arm. If I were merely to walk by your side, I might 
be taken for a stranger trying to force himself upon you 
and annoying you, while, if you do take my arm, you 
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are at once under my care, and though your beauty will 
still compel attention, my presence will at least force 
it to remain respectful." 

The Marchioness, recognising the soundness of the 
reasoning, though she would have thought it sound 
even if it had not been so, lested the tips of her 
pretty fingers, covered with a thread mit, upon the 
carefully brushed sleeve of Mr. Jack's coat. With 
this assistance she trod with firmer step the slippery 
pavement, and they soon reached the boulevard. 

" I think I had better be going home," said Jill, 
in the most artless and modest way, for she was not 
sorry to avail herself of this means of prolonging the 
interview and letting Jack know wheie she lived. 

" Home be it ; but where is your home ? " 

Jill gave him the name of the street. But as she 
had never gone out save in a coach, she was wholly 
unacquainted with the streets of Paris, and was utterly 
unable to find her way back. 

Any one less deeply interested and in love than Jack 
could not have helped wondering how it was that a 
young lace-maker should not know her way home. 
The Marchioness explained the fact by saying that she 

went out but seldom, and then as a rule in company 
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with a friend who was a better hand at finding her way. 
She had not brought her that day for a reason that Mr. 
Jack might guess. 

Naturally the young gentleman did not think the 
excuse a poor one, and was quite satisfied with it. 
For himself his assumed character of a country lad 
newly arrived in Paris justified his ignorance of the 
streets. There were but two things to be done : to 
ask the way at every street-crossing, or to hire a hack- 
ney-coach. Modest and shy though Jack was, it must 
be owned that the idea of a less public tete-&-tete in the 
wheeled boudoir called a hackney-coach impressed him 
most favourably. 

He therefore suggested the latter alternative to Jill, 
who agreed to it, not without a blush j but she was be- 
ginning to feel tired, for she had never walked so long 
in all her life. 
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XII 



IT was not difficult to get hold of a coach ; one 
came along ; the body was painted blue and it 
was lined with old yellow Utrecht velvet. In 
matters of love, a hackney-coach is often as good as 
Cythera's grove. 

The two lovers got in, and in the course of the 
drive, unfortunately too short, Jack, with respectful 
boldness, managed to get hold of the Marchioness's 
hand, not very unwillingly on her part, and covered 
the rosy finger-tips with kisses. 

The coach stopped, and Mme. de Champrose heed- 
lessly said, " Already * ** an exclamation that must 
have made Jack happy, for it was almost equivalent to 
a confession of love, or at least to the preface to such 
a confession. 

Jack gave his hand to Miss Jill to assist her to alight, 
but did not let go her dainty fingers, which he kept 
pressing softly between his own. Strict propriety re- 
quired that he should take his leave and withdraw, but 
Jack, though a country lad and most respectful in his 
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behaviour, was not the sort of man to let go Fortune's 
forelock once he had hold of it 3 so he followed Jill, to 
help her up the stairs, although she insisted that she 
could manage it by herself, for grisettes have no 
equerries to aid them. 

With gentle but obstinate resolve, Jack, in spite of 
the curtsey Jill dropped him at her door, walked into 
the room with so candid, well-behaved, and reserved 
an air, that Mme. de Champrose could not find it in 
her heart to reprove him. 

" What will Justina say ? " thought the Marchioness. 
" This is our second meeting only, and the enemy has 
already entered the place, while my heart is sounding a 
surrender." 

Somewhat fatigued by her walk and more agitated 
than she cared to own, Mme. de Champrose let herself 
fall into the ancient arm-chair, and fanned herself with 
her handkerchief, although it was not very warm. 

Jack took a footstool and settled himself at her feet. 

<c Not so bad/* thought the Marchioness, " for a 
young fellow from Auxerre." 

And she was right, for the attitude adopted by Jack, 
a most respectful one to all appearance, and which may 
well be assumed in the presence of a queen, has the 
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advantage of lending itself as readily to liberties as to 
adoration. A great strategist in the art of love's war- 
fare will invariably adopt it at once, and every Polybius 
in this line has recommended it. So it was a master 
stroke to start with. 

" You have a nice room, Miss Jill," said Mr. Jack, 
glancing around. 

"Yes," answered Jill carelessly; "there is room 
enough to work and sing.** 

" And to love." 

"That I know nothing about. Aunt Ursula was 
very strict, and with her grim looks had a way of 
receiving suitors in most repellent fashion. Unfortu- 
nately my poor dear aunt died last year." And there- 
with Jill looked up at the ceiling, which, in rooms, 
represents heaven, with eyes that were as dry as dry 
could be. 

" Heaven rest her soul ! ** exclaimed Jack, with due 
assumption of feeling, though he by no means regretted 
the passing away of the forbidding aunt, the dragon that 
watched over the apples of the Hesperides. " So you 
live here alone?" 

"My cousin Justina, a very good girl, the one who 
took me to the dance, is my only visitor. I never 
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go out on week days save to take my work to 
my customers, and on Sunday to go to mass and 
vespers." 

" Who would have expected to find virtue here ? " 
said Jack to himself as he applied to the grisette the 

expression used of the mendicant by Moliere. 



"My father and mother died when I was quite a 
child, and I was brought up by my aunt. I have only 
Justina left now, and you are the first stranger that 
ever set foot in my little home. My cousin will scold 
me for having let you come in." 

" And I thank you for the precious favour you have 
done me. When one sees a bird fly by, one desires to 
see its nest also. It will be very sweet for me to be 
able, as I think of you, to recall your face in its cus- 
tomary setting. In the daytime I shall think of you 
seated in this great arm-chair, by the window, while 
the sunbeams gild your hair, and you work with 
fingers that ought to hold a sceptre. At night I shall 
imagine your virgin head resting upon the chaste pillow 
of your blue and white bed, dreaming innocent dreams, 
and in the morning I shall know what flowers it is you 
breathe the scent of when, shaming dawn itself, you go 
to your window to open the sash." 
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" Oh ! Mr. Jack, you speak just like the people who 
write songs. I wonder if you are an author and writing 
a play for the theatre," said Jill, in a tone of alarm. 

" Be reassured, Miss Jill ; I am not void enough 
of the feeling for poetry to indulge in the writing of 
verse." 

"I am so glad, for if I ever did love any one, I 
should want him to keep all his talents for me." 

"And you live happy here?" 

"Yes, indeed; my work, which is neither disa- 
greeable nor hard, and which I should keep on for the 
sake of the enjoyment, brings me in enough to live 
upon. It is true that my wants are not many." 

cc And do you not feel that you lack one thing ? " 

a No. Have I not good milk for breakfast and a 
kind neighbour to prepare my meal ? In my business, 
you know, it is necessary not to soil one's fingers. 
Then I think my furniture is very pretty, especially 
since aunt Ursula left me her big padded arm-chair and 
her handsome chest of drawers with its brass handles. 
I tell you there are few girls of my class who are as 
well supplied with dresses and bravery as I am 5 I have 
a change for each season of the year: green for spring, 
pink for summer, lilac for autumn, and brown for 
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winter, besides my every-day frocks. And as for 
bonnets they are no trouble to me, for I make the lace 
to trim them with, and I treat myself as I would a good 
customer." 

While thus enumerating her riches, Jill had risen and 
was displaying her dresses with childishly coquettish 
gestures that were admirably imitated, though they may 
have been natural. The dresses, while simple, had 
been made by the best dress-makers and rightly enough 
pleased the Marchioness, for they made her look pretty 
in Jack's eyes. 

" You do not need these things to be beautiful," 
gallantly said the young Auxerre dandy after he had 
admired Jill's treasures. 

"That is all very fine," returned she; "but you 
will never make a girl believe that a pretty cap spoils 
a pretty face, and that a new dress does not improve 
a jimp waist." 

Mr. Jack, in danger of acting too much like the 
Viscount de Candale, was on the point of making a 
mythological and low-necked reply that would have 
been in place at Mile. Guimard's or in the wings at the 
Opera, but which would have been highly improper in 
the chaste attic room of a well-behaved grisette. He 
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contented himself with acknowledging that dress im- 
proves beauty, an axiom which women have always 
considered sound, and which a hundred years later was 
taken for the subject of a comic opera by a famous 
writer of that class of works. 

Having conceded thus much, he returned to his 
former line and said : 

cc A padded arm-chair and a chest of drawers with 
brass handles cannot alone satisfy a girl's heart, 
especially when she is only sweet seventeen. Justina 
is no doubt a pleasant companion, but two women 
together are alone, each of them. Have you never 
wished to have a male friend ? " 

u Indeed I have, but aunt Ursula told me that men 
are deceivers ever, and that there could be no real 
friendship between a girl and a young fellow." 

No friendship, I grant you ; but what of love ? " 

"Love is sinful." 

w The most delightful sin possible, and the one most 
easily forgiven by Heaven," said Jack drawing Jill 
to him. She repelled him with so faint a a Don't ! " 
that he paid no attention to it whatever, and printed 
a kiss upon the girl's rosy brow, which happened to be 

exactly opposite his lips. 
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Fortunately the sound of steps was heard on the 
stair, else Jill's virtue might have proved insufficient. 

Jack, thinking he would find another opportunity, 
let go the dove he had hold of by the wing, and took 
his leave with the most civil air in the world, after 
having, however, obtained an appointment for the 
following Sunday. 

Mme. de Champrose, in order to cover her con- 
fusion, took up an odd volume that lay upon a shelf, 
" Huon of Bordeaux" or "The Four Sons of Aymon," 
I really forget which, stretched out her feet upon the 
footstool and waited for Justina, who did not turn up 
just then, for the sound of footsteps proved to have 
been a false alarm* 
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XIII 



JUSTINA, once she saw her mistress was safe 
with Mr. Jack, had turned the opportunity to 
account to pay a visit to the shopman who, 
ruddy and stupid though he was, represented her ideal 
of true love, and whose heavy gallantry took her fancy 
more than the Chevalier's finicky graces. If he did 
not use very choice language, the shopman possessed 
at least the eloquence which proves persuasive with 
women, and in Miss Justina's opinion he was a perfect 
Cicero in a tete-a-tete. 

So they had a pretty long talk together, and it 
was dusk ere she rejoined the Marchioness in Jill's 
room. 

Her kdyship held a book in her hand, more by way 
of appearing to be occupied than of improving her 
mind, which was quite wide-awake as it was, for the 
romances a woman weaves for herself are far more 
interesting to her than those she reads, even if these be 
the work of the citizen of Geneva, of Arouet de Vol- 

taire, or of Crebillon the younger. 
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Justina, who had thoughtfully devised an excuse, as 
she came along, in order to make her prolonged ab- 
sence seem plausible and proper, discovered that she 
did not need to make use of it. The Marchioness had 
not observed that she had been so long coming 3 she 
did not even notice the sparkling eyes and flushed 
cheeks of her maid, nor her somewhat disordered, 
though partially tidied head-dress, which might have 
led her to suspect that Justina had not spent all her 
time on watch. Besides, the Marchioness, who was 
kind-hearted and easy-going, would not have minded, 
especially just then, when she stood in need of her. 

" Ah ' there you are, Justina," said she, disturbed in 
her meditation, and with a little exclamation that be- 
tokened surprise, rather than annoyance at being kept 
waiting. 

" I am at your ladyship's orders," replied the maid, 
curtseying with a respectful and contrite air. 

cc Change my dress, Justina," said the Marchioness, 
putting herself into her maid's hands. 

<c That will not take long, for I have everything at 
hand." 

In a twinkling the striped frock, the lawn kerchief, 
the gray silk stockings and the little shoes with buckles 
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had disappeared, and were replaced by the garments of 
a lady of quality who desires not to attract attention. 

Thus dressed Mme. de Champrose, accompanied by 
Justina, returned to her coach, which was waiting for 
her, and was driven back to her residence, where her 
absence, for which there was a perfectly good reason, 
had not been noticed. 

On the way, Justina respected her mistress's silence, 
The Marchioness, whose heart was filled with as yet 
unknown emotions, was enjoying in its fulness the 
sweets of her new feelings. She was experiencing a 
new sensation of astonishment which caused her to 
be at once absent-minded and happy, and while she 
spoke not a word, her lovely face smiled back at her 
thoughts. 

The financier and the Abbe, who supped with her 
that evening, thought she was more lovely than ever, 
though they could not account for it ; and lovely with 
a beauty hitherto unknown to her, for, be it said with 
all due respect, a woman is like a thorough-bred horse ; 
both are at their best when excited. 

And there could be no question of Mme. de Champ- 
rose having a soul that evening. She smiled most 
pleasantly upon the financier, and treated the Abbe far 
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better than she usually did. She laughed at their jokes, 
which furnished her with an opportunity to allow her 
inward joy to break out, just as if they had said the 
wittiest and most piquant things, though Bafogne, the 
financier, was about as clever as a wooden shoe and as 
graceful as an old sack, while the Abbe, though he did 
know Latin, and was well up in all the fashionable slang, 
gave no promise, if he persisted in remaining in the 
Church, that he would equal Bossuet, the Eagle of 
Meaux, or Fenelon, the Swan of Cambrai. 

But, as certain philosophers, none the worse for 
their not being famous, have remarked, nothing exists 
but ourselves ; it is our happiness or our sorrow that 
causes the landscape to appear beautiful or gloomy; 
and a person filled with joy will find cause for enjoy- 
ment where others, less happily disposed, will not find 
anything to interest them. 

In Mme. de Champrose's state of mind, she would 
have enjoyed the company of people far less entertaining 
than the Abbe and the financier. Nevertheless they 
wearied her at length, for the noise of their laughter, 
which became uproarious and troublesome, dispelled 
thoughts that were far too pleasant to be lost in the 
commonplaces of empty talk. 
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In order, therefore, to intimate to her guests, who 
were inclined to keep the ball rolling, that it was time 
for them to leave, she put on an expression well under- 
stood of men of the world, though very often the idea 
of leaving the lady of their thoughts alone with a rival 
induces them to disregard it, 

The Marchioness's rosy mouth was contracted by a 
pretty, nervous yawn, politely repressed with the palm 
of the hand, but significant enough for any one who 
was not determined to pay no attention to it. But 
when the financier, who had risen and picked up 
his hat at the second yawn, observed that the Abbe did 
not appear to move, he sat down again with jealous 
resolution. 

The Marchioness, seeing Bafogne settling down in 
his arm-chair like a man who intends to be comfortable 
for the rest of the night, and the Abbe in front of him 
like a china dog, felt that she must strike a decisive 
blow, and in a plainly wearied and bored tone, asked 
what time it was. 

The Abbe, much more a man of the world than the 
financier, understood that to make a longer stay would 
be in bad taste, and cleverly catching hold of Bafogne's 
arm, said to him airily : 
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" Are you never coming, my dear fellow ? Can you 
not see that our dear Marchioness needs rest ? " 

Vexed though Bafogne was, he could not help 
swinging round and following the Abbess curved back 
as the latter bowed low to the Marchioness. 

The two gentlemen having gone, Mme. de Champ- 
rose*, who but a moment before had seemed over- 
whelmed by Moipheus* most potent soporifics, 
compounded of expositions, tragedies, and academic 
discourses, suddenly became more wakeful than a cat 
watching a bird. She rose from the easy-chair in 
which she was lying nonchalantly with the languid 
grace of a tired-out woman, walked up and down the 
room two or three times, then, going to the mantel- 
piece, pulled the watered-silk bell-rope. 

On hearing the silvery tinkle of the bell Justina at 
once made her appearance ; feeling that the hour for 
confidential conversation had arrived, she had been 
waiting in the antechamber ready to enter at the first 
signal. Justina was far too expert a lady's maid not 
to be aware how useful it is to one of her ckss to be 
consulted on her mistress's love afiairs. 

When she had disrobed Mme. de Champrose', who 
put on a great wrapper of Indian muslin trimmed with 
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Malines lace three fingers wide, and donned the most 
coquettish of little lace caps, the butterfly wings of 
which were fetchmgly effective, Justina pretended to 
withdraw as she put to her mistress the regulation 
question : 

ct Does your ladyship need anything else ? " 

tt Stay, Justina 5 I do not feel like sleeping just 
now," said the Marchioness, raising herself on her 
sweet, rosy elbow buried in the cambric pillow. 

" Does your ladyship want to say anything to me ? " 

"You are a pretty one with your air of surprise. 
Of course I have something to tell you/' 

u I am all ears," returned the maid, crossing her bare 
arms covered with long mittens. 

" I shall have to begin myself, for I see you insist on 
keeping your mouth shut. What do you think of Mr. 
Jack?" 

<c He is very nice." 

" He has beautiful teeth." 

Very beautiful." 

A fine figure." 

Very fine." 

c Tell me, Justina, is this to be a conversation with 
an echo?" 
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cc I am simply of your ladyship's opinion concerning 
Mr. Jack, who appears to me to be an accomplished 
young gentleman. He has good manners, dresses well, 
and dances beautifully. As for his intellectual quali- 
ties, I can say nothing about them, for he confined his 
remarks to Miss Jill, but cleverness is not a requisite in 
love." 

cc He is very clever, I assure you, and exceedingly 
witty." 

" So much the worse." 

" Why so much the worse ? Cleverness does not 
spoil a man." 

" I thought your ladyship was looking for an artless 
lover." 

" Yes, but a man need not necessarily be a fool in 
order to love." 

" Yet the proverb says, c to love like a fool.' And 
proverbs are the wisdom of nations." 

"What have these unfortunate wits done to you, 
Justina, that you should be constantly running them 
down ? " 

" They have not done anything to me, your lady- 
ship." 

u And is that why you prefer fools ? " 
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* c It is a reason for it, is it not ? " 

ct You need not worry, for Mr. Jack is not that sort 
of wit." 

U I will not conceal from your ladyship that I took 
him at first for a poet, on account of a certain melan- 
choly way he has." 

cc Nonsense ! His finger-nails are too clean, his hair 
too well brushed, his stockings too well drawn up for 
him to be a poet ; besides which, I have not observed 
any farrago in his conversation." 

4C Since your ladyship is sure that he is not a scribbler, 
I consider him charming in every way." 

<c Do you think he loves me in the way I want to be 
loved ? " 

" So far as I can judge, he is very much taken with 
your ladyship with Miss Jill, I mean." 

" Well, I do not suppose he would be bold enough 
to aspire to the Marchioness de Champrose." 

" I am not so sure of that ; his eyes have a way of 
flashing, and he looks as if he had a fair dose of 
pride." 

" But he must not find out that Jill is a marchioness," 

u Nothing will be easier than to prevent his doing 

so, for assuredly he cannot frequent the houses where 
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your ladyship visits, or have the right to drive in the 
royal carriages." 

" Even if he were to meet me, he would not know 
me again. You have succeeded so well in making me 
into two different persons that when I am wearing 
JiIFs jacket, I am really at a loss to know who I am." 

"When is your ladyship to meet this handsome 
young gallant again ? " 

" On Sunday, when I am supposed to have no task 
to finish, or work to take to customers." 

" If I might venture on giving your ladyship a piece 
of advice, I should recommend your ladyship being 
rather stand-off with Mr. Jack when he begins to talk 
soft nonsense, and to rap him over the fingers if he 
attempts to take any liberties. This being the way in 
our class, your ladyship will be keeping more to the 
spirit of the part." 

" I shall. I shall say to him, c Stop, sir ! * in a . . 
comic opera tone." 

ct l mention that, your ladyship, because Mr. Jack 
might well suspect Miss Jill of being a marchioness, 
if, with the narrow notions of virtue which rule in her 
little world, she were to let herself indulge at once in 
the facile ways of a great lady." 
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"Do you know that your remarks are very inso- 
lent ? " 

"Oh! your ladyship has no idea how much im- 
portance is attached to such matters among the middle 
classes. No one expects a girl to own her love before 
six weeks or three months of courting at the least. 
Besides, if your ladyship were to compel Mr. Jack to 
urge his suit, as our women do, I will answer for it that 
your ladyship would have experiences which she can- 
not even guess at now/' 

"How very metaphysical you are this evening, 
Justina." 

" Have you ever been hungry, my lady ? " 

" What an odd question ' Never, of course. Nobody 
ever is hungry." 

" Peasants and artisans tell a different story." 

<c Nothing ever tempts me at table ; I may try a bit 
of blancmange, nibble the wing of a partridge, trifle 
with sweets, and sip a little Barbadoes cream, but that 
is all." 

" Well, if your ladyship were to starve yourself for 
a day or two, you would eat a crust of brown bread 
ravenously, and think it delicious, even if it were full 

of straws and sawdust." 
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" I understand. You advise me to diet myself so 
that I may acquire an appetite." 

Exactly." 

" There may be sense in what you say.'* 

" If you will only hold out for a fortnight, my lady, 
I predict that your ladyship will be as much in love as 
ever a seamstress has been.'* 

" But what will Mr. Jack say to such treatment ? " 

cc He will become so madly in love with your lady- 
ship that he will stop at nothing." 

cc You are talking the sheerest nonsense, though 
there does seem to be something in it. I am glad you 
have strengthened my resolution, however, for to-day 
I very nearly proved untrue to my dress, and came 
near forgetting that Jill was not the Marchioness de 
Champrose'. It was high time, for the sake of my 
character, that you should return, else my novel would 
almost surely have begun with the last chapter. Hence- 
forth, in order to conform to your recommendations, 
I shall display Hyrcanian modesty," 
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XIV 



WHILE thus chatting Mme. de Champrose 
had Justina assist her into bed, and the 
maid withdrew when, ere long, she saw 
Morpheus was casting his golden dust into the eyes of 
her beautiful mistress. 

The Marchioness de Champrose was not the only 
woman whose thoughts were full of Mr. Jack. Since 
the supper at Mile. Guimard's, Rosette also had been 
thinking constantly and tenderly of the Viscount de 
Candale. 

Rosette, the dancer, in spite of her Manon Lescaut 
life, and it ought to be said in her favour that it was 
scarcely possible for a woman to lead any other in 
those days if she was engaged at the Opera, was a 
tender-hearted girl, and was just then experiencing 
emotions rather unusual in a dancer who had but re- 
cently emerged from the corps of supernumeraries. 
She was in love. 

She had been captivated by the Viscount's gracious 
sadness and his air of weariness, which, in spite of his 
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wit, made one feel that there was a soul behind it all, 
though soulfulness was not a matter that greatly inter- 
ested the eighteenth century. In those days the way 
to please was to have a pretty mouth, the nose up in 
the air, the cheek rouged, whether artificially or natu- 
rally, a handsome leg, a sword by the side, a hat under 
the arm, a hand in the shirt-ruffle with the air of a 
Marquis de Moncade, to offer sweets out of one's bon- 
bon box, to chatter trifles or lascivious suggestions, 
to be able to sing the latest stanzas directed against the 
favourite, to be gay, neat, lively, superficial, and espe- 
cially jocose ; for it was the time of laughter, sport, and 
pleasure, that were expected to rule life as they ruled over 
the tops of doors. Melancholy, the delicate blossom 
of the soul, was considered a disease, which, in view of 
its etymology, concerned M. Purgon and M. Fleurant. 

Rosette, therefore, must have possessed a nobler and 
more tender disposition, else she would not have fallen 
in love with him at a time when her companions, 
and even women of a higher station in life, con- 
sidered that he was gloomy and ran the risk of being 
a bore for lack of sharpness and impertinence. 

When he was brilliant as fireworks, with his dress 
glittering with ornaments and his wit with bright say- 
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ings, and when, in the first rapture of his conquests, he 
had not perceived the emptiness of pleasure, Rosette 
had not felt impressed by his qualities as she had done 
since ; a fact that would tend to prove the awful para- 
dox that under the reign of Cotillon III, at the Opera, 
there was a dancer, incredible as it may seem, who 
actually had a heart. Incredible, because that sort of 
creature cares only for gold, bonds, diamonds, silver 
plate, carriages, six-foot-tall footmen, and other sub- 
stantial things, and enjoys only the most unbearable 
jokes told in the slang of the stage or of the orgy. 

Poor Rosette had been thunderstruck when Candale, 
after driving her home in his carriage, had so virtuously 
bowed farewell to her at her room door, for, without 
being conceited, she did think she was attractive 
enough not to merit so much respect, apart from the 
fact that in the whole course of Louis XVth's reign, 
such a thing had probably never before happened. 

Rosette did not breathe a word about it, for she 
knew that if the story got wind Candale's reputation 
would be gone. But the next morning, much troubled 
by her misadventure, she carefully examined herself in 
the mirror ; she undid her hair, which was very abun- 
dant ; she looked at her teeth, turning back her lips so 
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as to uncover her rosy gums, and never did a young 
wolf, busy slaughtering its first sheep in a wood, exhibit 
a cleaner set; she examined her complexion, which 
was smoother than satin, than marble, or whatever else 
is smoothest in this world, and failed to find a single 
wrinkle, cut, or crack, a single freckle or spot ; neither 
Hebe, the goddess of youth, nor Hygeia, the goddess 
of health, are endowed with lovelier bloom than was 
Rosette. 

By a fortunate circumstance, that attends vice oftener 
than virtue, Rosette's cheeks preserved, in spite of 
powder and rouge, the peach bloom that disappears at 
the first touch; she looked over her arms, the most 
beautiful in the world, her legs admired of all Paris 
when, in DaubervaPs ballets, they gleamed like marble 
under her silk tights. The net result of the examina- 
tion was a smile of satisfaction : Rosette found herself 
beautiful. 

Reassured, she accounted to herself for Candale's be- 
haviour by supposing that he had been worried that 
evening or else that he was tired, though in the eigh- 
teenth century people were not supposed to get tired. 
She therefore made up her mind to write to the 
Viscount de Candale, a remarkable thing for a 
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dancer, who was cleverer with her toes than with her 
fingers. 

The ballet-dancers, and even the great ladies of the 
eighteenth century did not shine particularly in the 
matter of caligraphy and orthography. We have de- 
lightful letters from the pen of Mme. de Pompadour 
and Mme. de la Popelmiere, charming in style, but 
spelled In a way of which a modern cook, even, would 
be ashamed. 

Now Rosette was neither better nor worse in this 
respect than the other beauties of her day. She took 
a large sheet of paper, and wrote on it, in letters an 
inch long and of most hieroglyphic appearance the fol- 
lowing note, which would have been more legible had 
it been written with her big toe dipped in ink : 

DEAR. VISCOUNT, I am very anxious about you, for I 
am sure you were unwell the other evening, or else a prey to 
remorse, when you withdrew so abruptly and so ill-humouredly. 
I suspect that you concealed some serious offence from me 
when you were kneeling at my feet in big bony Guimard's 
house. Come and complete your confession, and do not be 
afraid, for the penance shall be a pleasant one. I am at home 
to you all night and all day, except between twelve noon and 
two in the afternoon, at which time I have to rehearse a new 
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step with gargouilkdes that will take your fancy, and that suit 
me better than ngadoons, tabors, and loures. 

Your own, 

ROSETTE, 

Second leading dancer at the Opera. 

P. S. Don't you think Guimard is a great deal too 
thin, and looks like a spider when she is dancing? 

This missive was carried to Candale House and 
handed to the Viscount on a handsome silver salver 
chased by Reveil. 

Candale was not surprised by the strange caligraphy 
and audacious spelling of the love-letter, which he de- 
ciphered easily enough, and said, with the adorably con- 
ceited air of the noblemen of that day, to the tall 
flunkey who was waiting for the reply, an air half of 
boredom, half of patronage : 

"Say I will call." 
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XV 



WHEN Mme. de Champrose woke, her first 
thought was of Jack. She had done noth- 
ing but dream of him. The whole night, 
^ hile sleeping under the dais of her bedstead, the noble 
Marchioness had seen herself in the little chamber 
Justina had hired, dressed in Jill's costume, seated in 
the arm-chair that looked as if it had indeed belonged 
to a maiden aunt, holding in her lap the narrow board 
used by lace-workers, and intertwining with her slender 
fingers the delicate threads that became tangled as Jack 
kissed the hands, while he was devoutly kneeling on 
a footstool before her. 

Mme. de Champrose seemed to have changed her 
heart and character as she changed her sphere. The 
constant attentions of the gallants who overwhelmed 
her with sickly compliments and wearisome madrigals 
had hitherto produced upon her the same effect as 
whipped cream and iced meringues, which destroy the 
taste for healthy food and sate the appetite without 
nourishing one. 
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Too constantly surrounded by people eager to 
satisfy her whims, and to anticipate her least desires, 
she had spent her life in absurd nonchalance. The 
semblance of love had driven away love itself, but 
since she had met Jack, love had expelled its imitators. 

The moment she was dressed, the desire to return 
to the little room came strongly upon her, but Justina, 
prudent in spite of her apparent thoughtlessness, made 
her mistress understand that it would not always be 
easy to leave the mansion incognito, and that strata- 
gems which succeed once or twice, because they are 
unsuspected, end by being found out. 

" Your ladyship would do better to give out that you 
are going to spend six weeks in some country seat or 
other/* 

" It would be easy enough to do so, but if I were 
to announce that I am going to one of my estates, I 
should be expected there ; my Paris friends might take 
it into their heads to come to visit me, and then every- 
thing would be found out." 

"But, my lady, it is not to one of your ladyship's 
residences that I advise you to go." 

" The matter would become known all the quicker 
if I were to visit any one of my friends." 
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" I think I have heard your ladyship mention that 
you had a relative in Brittany.'* 

" Quite true j I had forgotten. I have an aunt, old 
as' the hills, who roosts like an owl in her ancient tower, 
in the company of a lot of other owls, and who has so 
unpronounceable a name that it makes my mouth sore 
to try to say it. I am told that in order to reach this 
abode of hers, which overhangs the ocean at a height 
of two or three hundred feet, one has to travel over a 
regular break-neck road." 

"Then your ladyship had better pay a visit of a 
month or two to your ladyship's aged aunt." 

Nonsense, Justina." 

"Your ladyship's aunt never comes to Paris or Ver- 
sailles, does she ? " 

"No indeed; she fancies herself still living in the 
days of Anne of Brittany and the Provincial Estates, 
and she looks upon Paris as being the Scarlet Woman." 

"She is just what we want, then. Your ladyship 
will get into a post-chaise, accompanied by her faithful 
Justina, and allege that she takes no servants with her 
out of deference to the cranky and uncertain temper of 
the old lady 5 thus your ladyship will leave openly, 
with much jingling of bells and cracking of whips, and 
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at the very first relay we can don our pastoral dresses 
and re-enter Paris by another gate." 

" Capital 1 " exclaimed the Marchioness, clapping her 
hands joyously. " In that way I can be free for six 
weeks. Justina, you are a treasure." 

" I am willing to agree since your ladyship says I 
am," answered Justina, with a mock curtsey. U I know 
what I can do, and M. de Marivaux has introduced 
into the plays he writes for the Theatre-Fran^ais, maids 
that are not a patch upon me." 

The Marchioness nodded assent. 

Everything was done exactly as Justina had planned. 
The news of the intended visit having been duly an- 
nounced, the post-chaise drove out of the court-yard 
of Champrose' House, drawn by three powerful Perche- 
ron horses, amid a hurricane of cracks of the whip 
that made the sylphs lashed in the air utter piteous 
shrieks. 

The chaise rapidly traversed the dirty streets of the 
great city, splashing mud over the pedestrians, running 
down dogs, and bowling over philosophers who, like 
Jean- Jacques Rousseau, tried to get knocked over by 
coaches, in order to indulge, in their printed papers, in 
violent attacks against the rich, attacks intended to 
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catch the rabble, which always enjoys that sort of 
invective. 

The gates were left behind and the open country en- 
tered upon. Although it had been raining during the 
morning and the roads were heavy and wet, the sky 
was beautifully clear, and a few dappled clouds, light as 
those painted on ceilings by Fragonard, were floating 
on a tender blue background of as delicate a hue as that 
of the most perfect Sevres china. The foliage, of a 
bright and soft green, for spring was just coming in, 
and Flora had not yet seen her flowers, changed into 
fruits, going to fill Pomona's baskets, embellished the 
view, and made it appear as charming as an operatic 
pastoral scene painted by Boucher. The distance, 
though the landscape was not quite so blue and green, 
was nevertheless charming, for Nature, while lacking in 
grace and apt to be somewhat coarse, is not unskil- 
ful in the use of the palette and the brush, and if it 
had only been trained in a proper school, it would 
be irreproachable. 

It must be owned that the people who inhabited 
the country did not wear pigeon's-breast taffeta and 
celadon green satin, like those one sees in panels above 
doors and in pastorals, nor did the sheep that followed 
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them deserve to be called white, as Mme. Deshoulieres 
does so lavishly. They did not appear to have been 
washed for a very long time, indeed never to have been 
washed at all; the dear little lambkins had no pink or 
blue ribbons round their necks, and if the lovely Phyllis 
had tried to clasp one of them to her breast she would 
infallibly have soiled her be-ribboned bodice, for the 
little brutes were abominably filthy. 

The Marchioness was rather taken aback at the sight 
of these sheep, for the society verses of the Abbe and 
the water-colours on her fan had given her a very differ- 
ent idea of the ovine race. 

cc What is that bundle of rags going along on those 
two big, ugly, flat red feet ? " 

tt That is a shepherd, your ladyship." 

"Nonsense, Justina. It cannot be. A shepherd? 
It is impossible." 

" I must say he is not very much like those you see 
at the Opera." 

w It is a great mistake on his part, Justina. Reality 
should copy the imitation." 

tt There is no gainsaying the fact that when Marcel 
and Vestris dance a coranto in a pastoral ballet they 
look a great deal better than that." 
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cc And what is that other horror, beating the turkeys 
with a switch ? " 

cc Your ladyship has just seen Tircis ; this is Phyllis." 

"Justina, you are taking advantage of my being 
unacquainted with the country to tell me dreadful fibs. 
You will never make me believe that that hideous piece 
of shapeless humanity, with tousled hair, freckled face, 
patched skirts, and horrid, ragged cape is Phyllis." 

"It is Phyllis herself and none else. There are 
thousands of Phyllises in France just as ugly as she is." 

"Well, you have terribly upset my notions of the 
country." 

As she talked, Mme. de Champrose kept looking to 
the right and to the left, full of wonder at all she saw, 
and delighted at the thought that while she appeared to 
be going away from Jack, she was in reality drawing 
nearer to him every minute. 

When the post-chaise stopped at the relay, Mme. de 
Champrose pretended to feel fatigued and asked for a 
room with a languid air, as if she were suffering from 
an unforeseen indisposition and wished she had not 
set out. 

The horses were taken out, and Mme. de Champrose 
said she would see in a couple of hours whether she 
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would be able to go on. Of course her illness grew 
woise, and Justina, with the authoritative tone of a 
person versed in matters medical, declared they would 
have to go back; they therefore started, not in the 
post-chaise, but in a vehicle the girl had already hired* 

The Percheron horse harnessed to this concern 
brought the Marchioness and her maid at a good pace 
to the Saint-Denis gate. There the trunks were trans- 
ferred to a hackney-coach, and ere long the two women 
had reached the little lodging, the road to which Jack, 
though he had been there at night only and had not 
written down the address, easily managed to find. 
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XVI 



THERE are to be met with, in some Hindoo 
tales, beings, gods, genii, or merely magicians, 
that possess the power of assuming different 
bodies and lives while retaining their own souls. The 
Marchioness, thanks to Justina's industry in carrying 
out her mistress's whim, found herself, without making 
use of any talisman, or magic words, as happily situated 
as these personages. Her transformation, or metamor- 
phosis, if you prefer it, was complete, and there was 
nothing in her new abode that recalled to Jill the 
remembrance of the Marchioness de Cham prose. It 
was a wholly different life. 

It often happens that one changes one's life in the 
most careful manner, yet carries away something of 
one's self into the new situation, even if it be but gar- 
ments or a name. In this case, however, everything 
was different, and Mme. de Champrose wondered 
whether she was a marchioness or a grisette. 

It will readily be understood that Jack did not fail to 
keep the appointment made for the Sunday. 
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As it was a fete day, M. Bonnard's young protege, 
who came early, very nearly caught the supposed Jill 
in bed, owing to her habit of late rising 5 and he sug- 
gested, after the habit of clerks and grisettes, that they 
should go off into the country in the environs of Paris, 
to eat strawberries, ride on donkey-back in the woods, 
and dine at the " White Rabbit " tavern. 

The proposal was accepted, Jill merely stipulating 
that Justina should come also. The latter, however, who 
preferred her shopman's company to any other, however 
delightful, for if he was not eloquent, he was cer- 
tainly very fetching when alone with her, excused 
herself on the ground that she had important calls to 
make that could not be put off. Jack was very grateful 
to her for eclipsing herself thus, nor was Mme. de 
Champrose' at all sorry. 

The pair drove to the gates in a hackney-coach. 
Although Mr. Jack was merely a supernumerary in the 
Salt-Tax Office, he appeared to have brought from 
Auxerre an ample supply of six-franc crowns in his 
leather purse, and consequently was able to indulge in 
extravagances that would have terrified and ruined 
junior clerks, and even druggists' sons. 

The environs of Paris, without being as beautiful as 
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those of some other cities are claimed by travellers to 
be, yet present a happy mingling of cultivated ground, 
gardens, marshes, and wooded spots where birds and 
lovers can nestle. The rustic roofs, the market-gar- 
deners' houses, the wind-mills with their flapping sails, 
the wine-gardens full of laughter and song, enliven the 
landscape, which, if not actually rural or picturesque, is 
not without many a lovely spot, and many an unexpected 
charm. Besides, the cool groves of Tempe are not 
indispensable as a setting for the loves of a Parisian 
grisette and a clerk. 

So Jack and Jill went wandering along the hedges, in 
which the young girl kept seeing flowers she wanted 
to pick, and by the cornfields the crops in which were 
yet too young to lend their sheaves and curtains to love. 

Talking and sauntering they reached the wood, where, 
to her great amusement, Jill was perched on a donkey, 
and rode down several of the walks, accompanied by 
Jack and the driver, who joined in whipping up the little 
moke. The long-eared animal did not mind them in 
the least, and cropped, as it went, a thistle or a green 
bough, whence flew butterflies as eager to court the 
prickly flower as the rose of which they are said to be 
so fond. 
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It would be difficult to put down in writing the con- 
versation of the pair. Words that have no importance 
in themselves assume infinite value when to them is 
added the flashing of the glance, the trembling of the 
voice, the flushing of the cheeks. Jack and Jill were 
already so much in love with each other that they could 
not speak their love, and they simply enjoyed, without 
having to talk about it, the happiness of being together 
in the fields, amid flowers and verdure, on a fine spring 
day. 

The fact that love is one of the primitive passions 
accounts, perhaps, for its being felt more strongly amid 
natural surroundings. Human and social conventionali- 
ties are more easily forgotten when there is nothing 
fictitious to recall them, and many a woman who would 
be inaccessible in town becomes more human in the 
fields. 

That is why the poets, who occasionally conceal 
philosophical reflections in the images they use, have 
peopled the hills, the dales, the woods, the meads, and 
the fountains with oreads, dryads, napaeae, limoniades, 
naiads, pans, aegipans, satyrs, and fauns, all very lover- 
like and amorous, while they have never thought of 

doing the same for the towns. 
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Mme. de Champrose nevertheless did not yield to 
the charm, and if she did hear the advice offered her 
by the birds tilling in their nests, of the flowers that 
bent towards -each other as they opened their calyxes, 
she would not heed them. Was this due to high prin- 
ciples, or to the remembrance of the advice given by 
Justina ? Or was it that Jack, made more timid by 
his love, did not know how to profit by the protecting 
shades of the groves, and the conveniences of the 
bracken ? Neither. 

The fact was that the condition in which the two 
young people found themselves was so delicious that 
they feared to change it by doing anything that might 
have increased their bliss, but that might also have 
spoiled it. And thus it came about that a marchioness 
and a viscount, disguised the one as a grisette, the 
other as a clerk, ate strawberries under the green- 
wood tree, without violating the proprieties by in- 
dulging in aught more than a few pressures of the 
hand, and a few kisses on the hair or on the forehead, 
acts which would not have scandalised the most prudish 
of shepherdesses. 

And if any of my readers should wonder that Jack, 
who seemed more resolute and bold in the beginning, 
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now proved so unenterprising, I shall reply that at first 
his fancy only had been captivated, but now his heart 
was enslaved. As for my fair readers, I am sure they 
will appreciate this delicate difference in feeling. 

Lovers claim to live on air, after the manner of the 
sylphs, of whom M. de Crebillon the younger and the 
Count de Gabalis tell most amazing things ; but such a 
claim appears to me to be very untenable. It is cer- 
tain that Jack and Jill, notwithstanding all the pleasure 
they had taken in gathering violets, picking straw- 
berries, and exchanging kisses in the woods, felt quite 
satisfied when they reached the "White Rabbit" 
tavern, 

The "White Rabbit" tavern looked very well 
where it stood on the roadside. Its sign, known as 
far as the oldest inhabitant can remember, had been 
painted by a very distant descendant of Apelles, on 
either side a sheet of iron that creaked in the breeze 
and was shaded by a long pine bough. The tavern- 
keeper, however, somewhat distrustful of the artist's 
talent, and mistrusting the fidelity of the portraiture, 
had thought it wise to place in a cage a living sign 
which the most unlearned could not possibly mistake. 
A huge white rabbit, with very long ears, and big red 
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eyes, was munching a carrot side by side with its own 
fallacious image, which might have been taken for a 
horse, a deer, or an elephant. 

The front of the tavern was painted, like the face of 
a toper, with a jolly red coat of paint that indicated to 
the worshippers of the goodly bottle that here was a 
temple, or a chapel at least, to Bacchus. 

On the old moss-covered tile roof on which bloomed 
house-leeks, ,were walking a number of pigeons, un- 
happy birds of Venus, that did not anticipate being 
broiled and smothered in French peas, and were busy 
making love just as if no spit were being incessantly 
turned on the ground-floor. 

In the yard the chickens were displaying the same 
thoughtlessness, although now and then an under- cook 
in white jacket, white cotton cap, and knife by his side, 
would issue forth from the lower room and catch hold 
of one of them by the wing in spite of its shrieks ; for 
the tavern was much frequented, and the bluish spiral 
of smoke issuing from the chimney against the back- 
ground of verdure, never ceased to ascend. 

Round the house stretched trellised arbours forming 
small private rooms, covered with hops, Virginia creeper, 
climbing roses, and honeysuckles; rustic and sentimental 
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in the highest degree. The scent of the flowers happily- 
corrected the more substantial but less sweet odours of 
the cooking, and the petals of the roses dropped into 
the glasses as though to unite Venus and Bacchus. 

The two lovers settled down under one of the 
arbours, at a table covered with a coarse and yellowish, 
but spotlessly clean cloth, with a broad rose-stripe 
down the centre, on which were laid pewter forks and 
spoons, ribbed glasses and a pitcher of Argenteuil wine, 
rather new, but genuine and unbaptised, a rare thing in 
a tavern, the keepers of which are great hands at con- 
verting wines and will not suffer any save such as are 
good Christians to enter their cellars. 

The meal was most lively j the dishes, though sim- 
ple, were well cooked, and they had the best of sauces, 
appetite. 

Had any one passing along the road looked through 
the foliage at the clerk and the grisette eating and 
laughing with equal heartiness, it would never have 
occurred to him that the clerk was a viscount and the 
grisette a marchioness, that Jack was M. de Candale, 
and Jill Mme. de Champrose, 

They returned to town in the loveliest moonlight, 
and Jill, who had thoroughly entered into the spirit of 
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her part, gracefully bade farewell to Jack on the 
threshold of her house and neatly shut the door in his 
face. 

Thus did the day, begun under the auspices of 
Venus, goddess of love, end under those of Minerva, 
goddess of wisdom. 
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XVII 



IN vain did poor Rosette wait for the Viscount de 
Candale ; engaged as he was elsewhere at play- 
ing at Mr. Jack, he could not well be with her. 

She was surprised at such lack of politeness in so 
well-bred a gentleman, and it put her into so bad a 
temper that she treated very harshly an officer of the 
Musketeers, an abbe, and even a farmer-general of 
taxes, who attempted to take liberties with her as she 
was dressing, although these latter personages are re- 
puted to be in great favour at the Opera and to meet 
with no resistance on the part of the ladies. 

That evening she danced wretchedly, lost the time, 
mixed up the intervals, and was very nearly hissed, for 
she kept looking for the Viscount, and, not seeing him 
in his usual box, tried to discover him in the lowest or 
the uppermost boxes, where she suspected him of being 
with some rival of hers. She was unable to find him, 
and returned into the wings without bestowing even a 
thought upon the lively performance she had just gone 

through 5 most imperfectly, it must be owned, but that, 
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if she had done it well, would have won her such a 
storm of applause as would have made her dear friend 
Guimard swear. 

The supper, which she was wont to give after the 
performance, proved dreadfully dull and gloomy, in 
spite of the efforts made by the guests and parasites, 
who never fail to be present at such entertainments. 
It was probably the first time that any one had felt 
bored in Rosette's rooms. 

The next day, seeing that Candale still remained 
absent, she resolved upon a decisive step. She de- 
termined to go to see him, no matter if her feminine 
self-love was hurt. But true love, which is stronger 
than death, easily bears down vanity. 

She dressed with infinite taste, grace, and luxury, 
for she meant to be irresistible. It seemed as though 
the fairies had worked with their delicate fingers at the 
marvels of her head-dress, and made her gown out of 
the petals of flowers, so tenuous and light was it, with 
its wealth of ornament. 

Her Dubarry chignon, a charming invention due to 
the favourite, which captivates by its voluptuous, care- 
less grace, and gives the idea that the hair, undone by 
some presuming hand, has been hastily gathered up, and 
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the great golden pin, with its big diamond head, stuck 
in sideways, an ornament avoided by prudes, but 
none the less uncommonly becoming, made her look 
like a provokingly seductive nymph, whom Priam him- 
self, in spite of his years, could not have resisted. 

She entered her splendid vis-a-vis, the gift of the 
tender-hearted and prodigal Prince de R , and which 
had cost not less than fifty thousand francs. Nor need 
such magnificence cause any surprise, when it is 
remembered that Mile. Guimard used to drive at Long- 
champs in a coach with silver tires and drawn by six 
horses shod with silver shoes. Nothing indeed was 
too fine for these courtesans, who delighted in making 
filthy use of gold in order the better to flout the virtuous 
poor. 

The carriage into which Rosette the dancer stepped, 
was at once most superb and most elegant, and no 
queen could have desired to own a more luxurious one. 
Besides Rosette's monogram, done in flowers, and 
placed on a gold ground in the centre of each of the 
larger panels, there was repeated on each of the side 
panels a basket of roses on which two doves were 
lasciviously billing and cooing, and a heart pierced by 
a dart, amid a wealth of quivers, torches, and other 
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attributes of Paphos. These ingenious emblems were 
surmounted by a wreath of flowers in mother-of-pearl, 
which was the most beautiful thing that could be seen 
by mortal eyes. 

The rest of the coach was equally fine. The 
hammer-cloth, the footmen's straps, the wheels, the 
naves, the steps, were one and all so richly and care- 
fully finished and bearing so plainly the imprint of the 
graces of the divinity who rode in this voluptuous car 
that it was impossible to look long enough at each of 
them. 

When the carriage drove by every one declared that 
never had art been carried to such a degree of perfec- 
tion, nor had gallantry ever gone farther. 

It was in this splendid equipage that Rosette drove 
to Candale House, exciting the admiration of the men 
and the wrath of the women, who were indignant that 
a creature should make such a display of wealth, while 
they themselves had perforce to go on foot, or be 
driven in coaches a century old, old-fashioned and 
ridiculous, however well fitted they might be to trans- 
port sour homeliness and virtuous mummies. 

The porter, a huge Swiss with appropriate crimson, 
grog-blossomed face, shaking the powder from his hair 
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as he moved, and wagging on the back of his livery 
coat an enormous queue adorned with a bag, hastened 
to throw open the gates, and the vis-a-vis, drawn by 
its four superb horses, their manes plaited with rose 
and silver favours, drove round the sanded court, and 
pulled up m front of the vestibule at the outer steps, 
that equalled in magnificence those of a royal seat, so 
majestic and splendid was the decoration. 

A footman, seated on a bench, and playing cards 
with a groom, replied to Rosette's lackey that the 
Viscount de Candale was not at home. 

Ill satisfied with the reply, which shattered her 
dearest hopes, Rosette called the footman to her in 
order to question him herself. 

u What is your name ? Lafleur or Labrie ? " said 
she. 

tt Lafleur, at your service, Madam," answered the 
footman, with a bow. 

" Answer me truthfully, Lafleur. Is your master 
really not at home ? " 

" No, Madam, he is not." 

a You are sure that he has not given orders he would 
see no one ? " 

" If his lordship had given such orders with respect 
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to bores, he would be at home for you, Madam. The 
Viscount de Candale's orders are that fair ladies are 
to be admitted," replied the rascal, who piqued himself 
on his wit and at times read novels while on duty in 
the antechamber. 

" You are polite, Lafleur ; as polite as a valet in a 
play. Here are a couple of louis in return for your 
compliment. You say that your master's orders are 
to admit fair ladies. That is, of course, supposing 
there is not one already admitted ? There is one with 
him now, is there not ? " 

a No indeed, Madam. When the Viscount has an 
affair of that sort on hand, he goes to his retreat in the 
suburbs." 

" Of course he does,'* said Rosette. " What could 
I be thinking of? " 

* c Shall I mention to his lordship that you called, 
Madam?" 

cc Yes ; do not fail to do so." 

cc Madam ? " said the footman with a slight touch 
of slyness, though most respectfully. 

" Rosette, simply j or, if you must have a title, 
Rosette from the Opera 5 that is as good as a duchess." 

" Very good, Madam, I shall not forget, and mean- 
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while I shall drink to your health out of the two louis 
in company with my friend Champagne." 

Rosette ordered her coachman to drive to the suburb 
of - , where stood the Viscount de Candale's retreat, 
a house she knew of through the accounts of her 
friends, though, alas * she had never been there herself. 

It was not usually in such a splendid equipage as 
hers that ladies drove to houses of that sort, but in 
plain carriages, the servants in gray liveries, and the 
lady's face carefully shrouded in a hood or concealed 
by a veil drawn well down over the face, or again in a 
closed sedan-chair, that stopped at the door, which was 
quickly opened and shut, so that inquisitive passers-by 
could see no more than the tip of a satin shoe and a 
gloved hand lifting the knocker or pulling at the bell. 
But as Rosette had no need to be careful of her reputa- 
tion, and had not to think of an angry brother, a jealous 
husband, or a recognised patron, she risked nothing by 
showing herself openly, and consequently walked bravely 
up to the door of the little house. 

It was at once opened by a servant in a fancy livery, 
who lived there in the event of a day or night appoint- 
ment causing the Viscount to turn up, and Rosette was 
by him introduced into the sanctuary. 
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This venerable porter of Cythera had the serious, 
formal, discreet look of a man who thoroughly under- 
stands the importance of his situation, which was by no 
means a sinecure, for up to this time the Viscount had 
led a fast life. He appeared to be in no wise astonished 
at Rosette's presence, though he had not expected her, 
He knew that the Viscount had such winning and 
imperious ways that he often had not time to send word 
to the ministers of his pleasures. The man therefore 
assumed that Rosette was keeping an appointment 
made on the spur of the moment, and that the Viscount 
would not be long in coming. 

The retreat, no trace of which was visible from 
outside, and which was hidden behind high, common- 
place looking walls, made to look old so as not to 
attract attention, was one of the most elegant in that 
suburb. Everything in it was arranged to minister to 
mysterious delights. 

It consisted of four or five rooms lighted from above 
by cupolas, and all that luxury has of rarest and most 
voluptuous was to be found in it. Mythological love 
scenes, due to the skilful and dainty brush of Boucher, 
the painter of the Graces and the Loves, embellished 
the ceilings and the tops of the doors. The wain- 
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scottings, carved and wrought with amazing fancifulness, 
sparkled with gilding of diverse hues, and represented 
shell-work, palm branches, and flowers, with pipes, 
doves* nests, love-knots, darts, hearts, cups, flagons, and 
other erotic and sensual devices, carved with infinite 
taste and delicacy. 

The furniture was of the most tasteful description as 
well as most magnificent. There were tall mirrors 
that reflected the lovely beings which this enchanting 
place was privileged to receive, huge China vases of 
craquele celadon filled with the costliest flowers, that 
were constantly renewed, and thick carpets, strewn 
with roses, to deaden the sound of steps. 

Particular care had been bestowed upon the sofas, 
easy-chairs, and lounges. The sofa in the boudoir, es- 
pecially, of azure blue, trimmed with fringes and knots 
of silver, would have formed a rich and commodious 
resting-place for the soul of Amanzei, Schahabaham's 
favourite story-teller, and might have told as many 
tales as all the divans in Agra put together. 
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XVIII 



ROSETTE, who longed to meet Candale, yet 
dreaded to find that he was not alone, was glad 
to discover that the retreat was untenanted. 
By way of leaving a memento of her visit, she took 
off a superb bracelet, set with a cameo representing 
Terpsichore dancing, accompanied by Euterpe on the 
flute, and placed it on one of the cushions of the sofa in 
such a way that it should be readily seen and found. 
Then she withdrew after looking at her watch, like a 
person who cannot wait longer. 

" I shall call again,*' said she to the lackey, 
" Very good, Madam," answered he with a bow. 
On leaving the retreat she had herself driven to 
Mile. Guimard's, expecting to have news of the Vis- 
count, who was a frequent visitor there. It turned out 
that the celebrated dancer had not seen him at all since 
the night of the supper. M. de Valnoir had in vain 
looked for him to assist at a fete he was giving, at which 
was to be performed one of Colic's most indecent and 
most amusing comic sketches. 
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Rosette returned home very sad and very much put 
out. There was only one thing to be done : to wait 
until the Viscount, impelled by sensual repentance, 
came to her of his own accord ; a sad and sorrow- 
ful line of conduct most unpleasant to a woman in 
love. 

The next day she returned to the retreat in the 
suburb, and found her bracelet just where she had left 
it ; a proof that Candale was not engaged there with 
another woman. 

But matters were becoming serious. A viscount of 
five-and-twenty, rich, handsome, and keeping away 
from women! The thing was not natural. There 
must be a love affair behind it all, for happiness alone 
can draw a man away from pleasure. 

After wandering for half an hour through the vol- 
uptuous retreat which she would have dearly loved to 
turn to account, Rosette withdrew, to the amazement 
of the old servant, who could not understand how it 
was that his master had twice failed to keep so pleasant 
an appointment. He could have understood his absent- 
ing himself the second time, but the fact that the Vis- 
count had missed the first jarred on his principles as valet 
to Don Juans, for he had had the honour of serving 
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M. de Richelieu and of working with M. Lebel, who 
ministered to the pleasures of His Majesty. He con- 
sequently took it on himself to write to the Viscount a 
report of the occurrence. Here is the letter of the 
venerable servitor: 

My LORD VISCOUNT, I have always discharged with the 
utmost zeal the duties of the office whicfi your lordship has 
been pleased to confer upon me, and I trust I have shown 
myself worthy of your lordship's trust. While I have no 
intention of prejudging your lordship's action, your lordship 
being the sole judge of your lordship's conduct, I believe it 
is my duty to inform your lordship that a very beautiful lady, 
who seems to me to belong to the Opera, has twice driven 
to the retreat of which I have the management and the care, 
in a very fine carriage, and without being masked or in any 
way disguised. 

It may be that your lordship, having so many afiairs on his 
hands, with princesses, duchesses, marchionesses, baronesses, 
justices* wives, and others, forgot this particular lady. I am 
aware that your lordship will not esteem this much of a 
triumph, seeing your lordship enjoys the possession of the most 
distinguished ladies ; but, apart from the fact that this lady is 
really very charming, she is unquestionably very much in love 
with your lordship, and has gone away with a very heavy heart. 
I may affirm this, for we servants who see so many love affairs 
learn to judge of them. In this case it is genuine love, and I 
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venture to inform your lordship of the fact so that your lord- 
ship may then act as may be best in your lordship's opinion. 

Roux, called HECTOR, 
Your lordship's devoted secret servant. 

The letter reached Candale, who at once recognised 
Rosette in the portrait drawn of her, and promised 
himself to go to see her. But man proposes and love 
disposes, so that Candale, wearing Jack's drugget coat, 
turned up in the lace-maker's little room, instead of in 
the dancer's boudoir as he had intended. 

Annoyed at the ill success of her attractions, Rosette 
became so gloomy that she thought she must be ill. 
She declared she was suffering from nerves and vapours, 
and settled herself in an invalid chair. Her friends 
called to see her, Mile. Guimard, not a bad sort at 
bottom, among others. 

Experienced as she was she saw at once what was 
the matter with Rosette, and instead of trying to find 
some barbarous name for her trouble, as any member 
of one of the four faculties would not have failed to do, 
she said straight out to her : 

u You are in love/' 

" I am, alas ! " 

cc What do you mean by c alas * ? It is not so easy 
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to be in love. That is a piece of luck which has befallen 
me but once, and I would gladly give the thousand 
crowns a week the prince allows me to be in love once 
more." 

cc Yes, but it is a different thing to be in love and 
not loved in return." 

ct What does that matter? You are in love, and that 
is delightful. Besides, shapely and beautiful as you 
are, I fancy no man can resist you." 

"There is nothing to laugh at." 

" Am I to mourn over the man who has inspired you 
with passion ? Is he a Hippolytus, a savage, shy fellow 
who cares for the woods only and prefers stags and 
deer to the fair sex, as does M. Racine's hero ? " 

" He is not quite so sylvan as all that." 

<c May I know his name ? " 

"The Viscount de Candale." 

" The case is not a desperate one, then, for he is not 
very prudish, and the other evening, when you were 
supping with me, you two appeared to be on the best 
of terms/' 

" Yes, I thought he was rather in love with me ; but 
since that night I have not set eyes on him." 

" He cannot be lost, for all that. He is to be seen 
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everywhere : at Versailles, at the Cours-la-Reme, at 
the Palais-Royal, at the Tuileries, at the Opera,, at the 
theatre, at the Spiritual Concerts." 

" Nevertheless, for the past few days he has vanished 
altogether." 

tc He may have gone to some one of his estates, or 
accompanied the King to Marly." 

ct Not at all. I questioned Lafleur, his footman. He 
has taken none of his carriages with him, and he even 
turns up at Candale House from time to time, but very 
irregularly and makes no stay there." 

" That is very strange." 

" What can he be doing ? " 

" If he were carrying on an intrigue with some great 
lady or other, we should have heard of it, for husbands 
and lovers come to us for consolation when they are 
visited with such misfortunes." 

That is true." 

ct If he had been caught by some stage beauty, she 
would by this time have proclaimed the fact 5 when a 
girl is a supernumerary or a member of the chorus or 
even a leading dancer, she is not apt to hide the fact 
that she has hooked a Viscount de Candale." 

" Then on whom has he bestowed his heart ? " 
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cc I am much afraid he has got involved with some 
middle-class or legal female in the Marais or the He 
Saint-Louis." 

<c You terrify me, my dear Guimard." 

"Otherwise, how comes it that you, my poor 
Rosette, who are one of the beauties of the Opera, 
should be sighing in vain for him ? " 

" I feel the truth of all you say ; but what am I to 
do under the circumstances ? " 

tt Have two other suitors pay court to you. It will 
help to divert your thoughts a bit." 

" No, not that. I shall take your advice provided it 
does not mean giving up my love." 

cc Very well, that is frank and outspoken. I shall 
advise you as you wish, then. It is absolutely necessary 
to learn what M. de Candale is doing. You have 
quite made up your mind to that, have you not ? You 
are not one of the faint-hearted who prefer uncertainty 
to truth ? " 

u No, indeed. But how am I to ascertain what he is 
doing? I have done my best to do so and I have 
failed." 

cc If you want to learn a man's secret it is not best 

to go to him to find it out." 
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" Then how would you set about it ? " 

cc M. de Sartines, who is a great friend of mine, has 
done me more than one service in matters that come 
under his ken, and in the politest way possible.'* 

" The head of the police ? " 

"Exactly." 

a But what has the police to do with love aflairs ? " 

u A good deal. I had a lover whom I suspected of 
being unfaithful to me behind my back; not that I 
cared, really, but I do not like to be fooled. So M. de 
Sartines lent me, in order to find out what my young 
gentleman was doing, a couple of his cleverest detec- 
tives, wonderful hands at working in the dark, and 
superior to the most skilful valets in plays, men of 
genius, who can read the letters you have in your 
pockets, recognise people under their masks, and tell 
you every one of your secrets." 

" What was the result ? " 

" My two Sbrigani proved to me within twenty-four 
hours that I was being abominably betrayed, and I had 
the pleasure of overwhelming the culprit with such 
unquestioned proofs of his villany that he thought the 
devil, or a wizard at least, had been at work," 

" How wonderful ! " 
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u I shall go with you to M. de Sartines to ask him 
to place these two fellows at your service, which he 
will assuredly do, unless they happen to be engaged on 
matters concerning the safety of the State." 

Rosette took up the idea with the eagerness of a 
woman, jealous and in love, who sees a way of clearing 
up her doubts, and the two dancers repaired to M. de 
Sartines% whom they found in a room filled with wigs, 
busy trying on a new one. He received them in the 
most affable and gracious manner, and had much 
pleasure in provisionally attaching to Rosette's service 
Masters Clochebourde and Pincecroc, who, like veteran 
artists, could not repress a smile when the dancer told 
them what she wanted to know. 

The next day a brief report, very neatly written, 
turned up on Rosette's pillow, having been placed 
there by some unknown hand. It contained these 
words : 

** The Viscount de Candale goes every day to the house 
of M. Bonnard, his steward, and there changes his garments 
for the dress of a young clerk in the Salt-Tax Office. Thus 
disguised he repairs to Rue - , No. , on the third floor, 
to the room of Miss Jill, lace- worker, who recently moved in 
tnere. He remains a couple of hours or thereabouts. 
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"Last Sunday, the Viscount and Miss Jill went off into the 
country and dined at the * White Rabbit ' tavern. We have 
not ascertained exactly what they ate, but if desired we shall 
do our best " 

cc Great heavens ' " groaned Rosette, as she perused 
the fatal report ; " a gnsette is worse than a middle-class 
woman even ' " 

Then she fell back and swooned away, nor could she 
be brought to save by the use of Hungary water and 
General Lamothe's drops, which are well known to be 
specifics in such cases. 
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XIX 

MME. DE CHAMPROSE'S whim to turn 
herself into a grisette was to make more 
than one heart sore. The sensitive drug- 
gist of the Rue Sainte-Avoie had been hit hard by 
Cupid at the Moulin-Rouge dance. Now everybody 
is aware that this little god uses two different kinds of 
darts when shooting at men. The first are tipped with 
gold, the second with lead. The former inspire love, 
the latter antipathy, or coldness at least. 

The unhappy druggist had been shot through so 
cleanly by one of the former, that the point stuck out 
between his shoulders, for the string had been well 
stretched and the bow well bent. 

One of the second sort had been sent into Mme. de 
Champrose, who cared no more for the druggist than 
if he were not in existence. 

To be heir presumptive to a fine drug business in the 
Rue Sainte-Avoie, at the sign of cc The Silver Pestle," 
and to be dying of love for a penniless grisette, is both 

sad and humiliating. 
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Yet such was the position of young Rougeron, the 
Alcibiades, the Hamilcar, the Galaor of his quarter, 
whom every Denise, Nicole, and Javotte gazed at 
tenderly as they passed the shop where, seated at the 
neatly polished counter, he was engaged in grinding 
drugs, spices, or aromatics, or else rested himself after 
the day's kbour by very dexterously making conical 
paper bags out of the works of diverse authors, some of 
whom, nevertheless, were members of the French 
Academy. 

More than one beauty in the Rue Maubuee, the Rue 
du Platre, the Rue Geoffroy-P Angevin and Bar-du-Bec, 
dreamed of sitting, dressed in a Siamese calico, at that 
coveted counter ; for if the drug business marches with 
the grocery business on the one hand, on the other it 
merges into that of the apothecary, and thus acquires a 
certain majesty that raises it considerably in public 
opinion. 

But their dreams and sighs were in vain, for 
Rougeron thought of Miss Jill only, while she, on 
account of the different effect of the darts I spoke of 
just now, did not waste a single thought upon him. 

How he managed to come upon the pretty lace-maker 
again is a point that, so far, history has not cleared up. 
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It is probable that he met her by chance and fol- 
lowed her to her lodging, or it may be that the shop- 
man, Justina's lover, who was a friend of his, allowed 
himself to be indiscreet. What is certain, without 
wasting time upon an unimportant point, is that one 
fine morning Jill saw entering her room the druggist's 
son, looking most woe-begone, ill at ease, and stupid, 
twisting his hat in his hands, bowing with all the 
awkwardness of a chorister, and as much puzzled what 
to do with his legs, his arms, his whole person, in fact, 
as a village suitor in the presence of his bride's 
grand-parents. 

He was so hopelessly dazed for love makes men 
stupid, while, no one knows why, it makes girls wide- 
awake that when Jill told him to sit down, he, 
the cock of the walk and the coolest lady-killer in the 
dances at the dance-gardens, nearly sat down on 
the floor, like the handsome Leander or Jeannot in the 
farces at the Saint-Laurent fair. 

Jill, seeing how red he was, how he gasped, how he 
perspired, took pity on his embarrassment and opened 
the conversation with a commonplace remark. 

u What chance has brought you here, my dear sir ? " 

tt I happened to be passing this way, and I thought 
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I would improve the opportunity to pay you a visit, for 
I have not set eyes on you since that memorable 
dance." 

" You honour me highly, and I deeply appreciate 
it," returned Jill, in a cold tone that destroyed whatever 
politeness and cordiality her words might have conveyed. 

The conversation was on the point of dropping 
again, when the unhappy druggist, pulling himself to- 
gether with a great effort, went on with much fire and 
vehemence ; 

" No, Miss Jill, I did not happen to be passing by, 
as I said just now. I came on purpose to see you, 
after calling up all my courage, for I have been so 
wretched at not seeing you again. Until now I have 
had flirtations, but now I am in love, most unmistakably. 
I can tell by the pain I suffer. I cannot eat, drink, or 
sleep, much as I would like to sleep at least, for then I 
should dream of you, and that would be something. 
Before I made your acquaintance I was considered 
a smart fellow in my business, and pretty witty into 
the bargain : my jokes were quoted from the Rue de 
k Verrerie to the Rue des Vieilles-Audriettes ; but now 
I make mistakes in weighing, my paper bags come 

unrolled, I give customers vanilla instead of cinnamon, 
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and I am always getting tangled up in syrups. I car 
no longer distinguish an alkali from an acid, and quit 
recently I spoiled a sunflower tincture, in mixing whicl 
I have always been an adept. Once I had alway: 
a joke ready, and said the funniest things to my cus 
tomers, especially to the girls, but now it is all over 
I have become awkward, stupid, foolish ; which proves 
Miss, that I love you, for such a state is not natural 
and it is pkin that the wicked little god has to d< 
with it." 

While listening to this strange declaration of love 
Jill more than once was tempted to laughter, but th< 
unfortunate druggist spoke with such fire and convic 
tion, he was so plainly serious in spite of his absun 
speech, that she managed to repress her inclination anc 
to reply gently enough in order not to aggravate a sor- 
row that, although ridiculous, was none the lesi 
genuine : 

tt What you tell me is most unfortunate, Mr 
Rougeron ; but I do not see how I can help it/' 

a The one who has hurt me can cure me/* 

" I should be glad to restore your reason, but not ir 
the way you mean/* 

"How, then?" 
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" By advising you to give up all thoughts of me ; 
that is what any true girl would tell you*" 

" You do not love me, then ? " 

u I do not, and let not my words pain you. No 
one can master one's inclination. Denise loves you, 
and you do not care for her." 

cc I know that 5 but I think that if you would only 
listen to my suit, you would end by caring for me." 

" One does not end by loving people; one ought to 
begin by doing that." 

" In love affairs, I dare say, but not in marriage. It 
is not necessary in that case ; there is the virtue of the 
sacrament, and habit; attentions and children do the 
rest. Yes, Jill, I love you so madly that I shall marry 
you, if need be, in spite of the difference between a 
druggist in a good business and a mere lace-worker. 
I dare say my parents will object at first, and our 
friends will say I have married beneath me, but your 
beauty will overcome all opposition and justify my 
resolution. 

"Divine Jill! I put the c Silver Pestle' at your 
feet, with its oak counter, its labelled porcelain jars, its 
shelves and cases filled with cochineal, saffron, mastic, 
ultramarine, dragon's blood, bezoar, gum tragacanth, 
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sandarac, cinnamon, benzoin, and Indian aromatic gums 
worth their weight in gold ; likewise the three thousand 
a year I have from my mother's estate ; my house in 
the Rue de la Culture-Sainte-Catherine which brings 
in a good rental ; a vineyard near Orleans, which pro- 
duces a very nice wine 5 and finally, dresses, linen, and 
jewellery." 

" That is all very fine," returned Mme, de Cham- 
prose, who was not at all impressed by this persuasive 
inventory, which ought to have dazzled Jill, and which 
the amorous druggist reckoned would prove irresistible. 
" I cannot, however, consent to be a cause of discord 
between your parents and yourself/* 

" If that is the only difficulty, I can remove it," re- 
turned the druggist, white with emotion. 

" And besides," went on Jill, " in spite of all the 
advantages of the match and the honour you would do 
me, I do not feel the least desire to accept your 
proposal." 

" You love some one else, Miss Jill, or you would 
not refuse my offer like that." 

" If that were the case I think I have the right to 
bestow my heart where I please." 

"And I suppose it is that fellow Jack who is 
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the happy man. A country lout from Auxerre who 
can never have more than twelve hundred a year 
salary in the Salt-Tax Office. That *s a fine match ! " 

cc It is a fine match for me, since I have no dowry. 
But pray, dear Mr. Rougeron, do not indulge in the 
bad taste of running down your rival." 

Without another word the druggist, quite overcome, 
and pale with anger and jealousy, took his leave, turn- 
ing over projects of vengeance to be wreaked upon 
Jill or Jack, or both of them ; for hell hath no fury 
like a druggist scorned. 
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XX 



I LEFT Rosette swooning away on receiving the 
news that the Viscount de Candale was smitten 
with a grisette. When she recovered her senses 
her one thought was to see for herself that Jill who 
was so beautiful that she could eclipse a goddess of the 
Opera, and actually debauch into love a young noble- 
man who had until then been quite satisfied with mere 
pleasure. 

She understood, thanks to woman's unerring instinct, 
that the lace-worker must be rarely attractive to exercise 
such influence upon a thorough man of the world such 
as Candale. She was chiefly alarmed at the thought that 
Jill, though courted by the Viscount, had not left her 
little room and been transferred to some small mansion, 
furnished with ruinous luxury, as is the way when a 
nobleman's fancy for a girl is something more than a 
passing whim. Either Jill's virtue must be proof 
against all temptation, or the Viscount must entertain 
the highest respect for her, else he would not have 

acted with her in a way so utterly different from that 
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in which he behaved towards other women of that 
class. 

She understood that the Viscount should have put on 
a disguise in order to gain admittance to the girl's room 
without frightening her j but she could not make out 
why he should keep it up. In order to remove her 
uncertainty, she sent for a sedan-chair, put on a dark- 
coloured wrapper, got in, and told the bearers to take 
her to the Rue de - . 

Jill, who fancied herself unknown to everybody and 
safe as a forest bird in her love retreat, was immensely 
surprised on seeing a beautifully dressed lady who said 
to her, with a good deal of haughtiness : 

Is this Miss Jill ? " 

"Yes, Madam." 

"You make kce, I believe." 

"Yes, Madam." 

" Can you make me three yards of lace from this 
pattern ? " 

" I can manage it, though it will be a long and diffi- 
cult piece of work," answered Mme. de Champrose, 
feeling she must keep up her character of lace-maker 
in the presence of a stranger whose motives she could 
not suspect. 
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u How much will it cost ? " 

" Three louis, Madam." 

U I will pay you in advance; here they are," said 
Rosette, desirous of gaining time in which to examine 
her rival. But much as she desired to think her ugly, 
she could not help owning to herself that Jill was 
lovely, or angrily admiring her beautiful blue eyes, at 
once so tender and so proud, her rosy mouth, her deli- 
cate complexion, her exquisite features, her shapely 
neck, her modest charms, set off by a neat dress 5 and 
she sighed as she gazed. 

She herself was certainly as beautiful as Jill, yet 
there was something indefinable about the lace-maker, 
a peculiar attraction, a natural high-bred air, an aristo- 
cratic look, if such a term could be applied to a mere 
working-girl. 

"How comes it that she is more beautiful than I 
am ? " said the dancer to herself, as she looked at the 
grisette. u My eyes are as fine as hers, my complexion 
is just as brilliant, and I have a better figure. I won- 
der if it can be because she joins the beauty of the soul 
to the beauty of the body, as that philosopher, the dis- 
ciple of Jean-Jacques Rousseau, whom I allow to 

eat with the servants, is in the habit of saying? I 
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came to crush her, and I feel almost awkward in 
her presence." 

As these thoughts passed rapidly through Rosette's 
mind there was a somewhat embarrassing silence for 
a few moments, which was at last broken by the 
dancer. 

"My dear child," she said, in a most affectionate 
tone, " my order for lace is but a pretext. I really 
wanted to see you and to talk with you on some im- 
portant matters that concern no one but you and me. 
I have never seen you, it is true, yet I feel the deepest 
interest in you." 

ct Your words, Madam, are a riddle that I cannot 
read." 

What, indeed, could there be in common between 
these two women, who had never met before, and prob- 
ably would never meet again ? 

tt Miss Jill, you have a lover." 

This startling apostrophe made Mme. de Champrose 
flush hotly, but remembering that she was Jill, she con- 
trolled herself and preserved a haughty silence. 

" It is perhaps too much to say a lover j I should 
have said a sweetheart, rather, as people in your con- 
dition call him." 
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" Whether I have a sweetheart or not, I cannot see 
that it is any business of yours. I beg you will leave 
me, Madam. Whatever your object may be, I will 
not listen to your remarks." 

" It matters very much to me that you should listen. 
I love the Viscount de Candale." 

" And as it is Mr. Jack whom I love, I do not care 
whether you do or not." 

" You will care more than you think for." 

Why should I?" 

" The Viscount de Candale and Mr. Jack are one 
and the same man." 

" I do not believe a word of it. All you want to do 
is to torment me. At all events I am not jealous of 
you, for he does not love you, else you would not have 
come to look for the Viscount in JilPs rooms." 

cc Alas ! you are quite right, Miss Jill. He does not 
love me, and I see the reason why. You are beautiful, 
very beautiful ; more beautiful than I am. But while 
you might accept Mr. Jack as a sweetheart, do you 
think you can accept the Viscount de Candale, a young 
nobleman of illustrious family, who stands well at 
court, and who has assumed that disguise simply for 
the purpose of seducing you, as was the wont of Jupi- 
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ter when he took his pleasure with mere mortals ? He 
seeks only to suborn you, to take advantage of your 
innocence. Your love affair with him can never come 
to anything. You belong to two cksses of society so 
wide apart that your very lives are necessarily sundered. 
What can you be to him? A means to momen- 
tary pleasure. Before long he will return to his own 
world in which he shines so naturally, and you will 
be left out in the cold to weep^ over your own 
credulity. 

" No doubt he will give you all the money you want ; 
he will settle an income upon you, but that is not what 
you desire, since you are a girl of principle and care for 
love only. 

"Of course you may be cherishing the hope that 
Mr. Jack will marry you ; but there is no chance of 
his doing so, for Viscount de Candale will be a Duke 
and grandee of Spain of the first ckss on his uncle's 
death/' 

" Well, who knows ? " returned Jill, smiling quite 
unconcernedly. "We can talk of that when you 
come for your lace." 

" I do believe that she is not afraid of his playing her 
false ! These grisettes, with their seeming disinter- 
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estedness and virtue, are infinitely cleverer than we 
stage women, and that is saying not a little. Oh 1 
dear heart mine ! what a mess you got into when you 
fell in love with Candale I " 

Did this strange revelation, so curiously made, pain 
or please the person to whom it was addressed ? Jill 
was the loser, no doubt, but Mme. de Champrose was 
the gainer. She was pleased with herself for having 
chosen so wisely ; she was glad she had not been mis- 
taken, and congratulated her heart on not having aided 
her whim, bora of weariness and her maid's sugges- 
tions, to be loved by a plebeian. 

She felt happy as does the ermine on finding that its 
snowy fur is spotless. At bottom, although she was 
very much in love with Jack, she did think his name 
rather vulgar, and was quite pleased to find that ct Vis- 
count de Candale " was tacked on to it. She found in 
this fact the explanation of much of the elegance, the 
high breeding, and the refinement which had surprised 
her on the part of a clerk in the Salt-Tax Office. 

She yielded to her love in greater security, for now 
she had no apprehension as to the consequences, and 
felt that what had been a passing fancy might well 

become a lasting union. 
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Thus Rosette, instead of spoiling Candale's love, 
had served it, but then, of course, she had no means of 
knowing that Jill was the Marchioness de Champrose ; 
she had not inquired of the detectives, who, like the 
discreet fellows they were, had left her in ignorance of 
the fact, in obedience to the orders of the ever prudent, 
discreet, and wise M. de Sartines. 

When Jack came to pay his customary visit to Jill, 
she received him in the most ceremonious manner and 
with every mark of the deepest respect. 

"What fine curtseys you are dropping me to-day, 
Miss Jill. You have allowed me to become used to a 
more friendly and familiar mode of welcome. I would 
rather have one kiss than thirty curtseys." 

u You see I did not know that I had the honour of 
receiving so exalted a personage in my humble abode." 

tc What personage ? What do you mean ? What is 
the meaning of all this foolery ? " asked Candale, rather 
troubled by the turn the conversation was taking. 

" It is really too much honour for poor Jill." 

cc Pray cease making fun of me. Jack and Jill 
may give each other pleasure, but they do not bestow 
honour upon each other. We both belong to the 
same class." 
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* c No; Miss Jill can no longer claim to be the 
equal of the Viscount de Candale. Your ancestry, 
Mr. Jack, allow me to call you once again 
by the name under which I have loved you so 
well, your ancestry goes much farther back than 
mine." 

Candale was staggered by the unexpected blow, but 
he soon pulled himself together, and with much nobility 
he replied : 

"I shall not deny my name, no matter how you may 
have learned it. I am Viscount de Candale j it is due 
to my ancestors to acknowledge the fact when I am 
asked to do so." 

cc But what an advantage to take of a simple young 
girl, my lord ! Why did you deceive me ? " 

" Deceive you ? I did not deceive you. Look for 
yourself; are not my eyes filled with love and fire? 
Candale confirms what Jack told you/* 

"But Jill must not listen." 

" Why not ? Did not Jill listen to Jack ? Are you 
going to keep me at arm's length because I am only a 
viscount ? Every one cannot belong to the middle 
class ; it was not my luck to be born without a title, 

and you ought to forgive me." 
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u But how came the Viscount de Candale to be at 
a wedding-dance at the Moulm-Rouge ? " 

" Simply through a passing fancy, through lack of 
something to do, through weariness of monotonous 
pleasures, seeking after the unknown and undefined 
hopes of the heart that seeks to find what it dreams of, 
and which, thanks to my disguise, I have managed to 
come upon. You made friends with the clerk, you 
would have repelled the Viscount. 

"Listen, Jill," he pursued in a more senous tone; 
cc I love you as I have never loved any one ; you may 
trust me for that. Far from concealing my love, I 
mean to make it my pride. I mean to set you in your 
proper place, to set your beauty in a rich frame ; to fill 
your life with delight and enjoyment ; to make you 
wealthy, brilliant, and happy so that duchesses them- 
selves shall envy you ; to hand you on silver salvers 
the golden keys of all my mansions. The King's mis- 
tress, who is almost Queen of France, shall turn pale 
as she sees you go by, for she will feel that she has 
been removed from the throne of beauty, which she 
fills only because you consent to remain in the shade. 
My life, my blood, iny wealth, all are yours. I bestow 

them all upon you/' 
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"Yes, all save that ring, which Jack would have 
slipped on Jill's finger, and which alone would give me 
the right to accept M. de Candale's treasures. Fare- 
well, Viscount ; we must never meet again. Farewell 
for ever f Ah ! Mr. Jack, why, why did you come to 
the Moulm-Rouge dance ! ** 
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XXI 



IT would take a more skilful and more practised 
pen than mine to describe accurately the dis- 
appointment of the Abbe when he came round at 
his usual hour to Champrose House and was informed 
by the porter that the Marchioness had gone to spend 
six weeks on the estates of her aunt, the old Baroness 
de Kerkaradec, in Brittany. 

The Abbe, rejoicing in the thought of seeing the 
Marchioness, whose company he was very fond of, had 
come along with a knowing, happy air, treading lightly 
Dn the tips of his gold-buckled shoes, his short cloak 
gallantly thrown on his arm, his limbs set off by thin 
black silk stockings, and, as the saying is, infioccbi. 

He was rosier and more blooming than usual; his 
smile, due to inward content, made his thirty-two pearly 
teeth shine brightly. 

He had prepared two or three almost new jokes and 
about the same number of yet unsaid compliments, 
reckoning greatly that they would prove effective. He 
had never felt in such high spirits, and in order to get 
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to Champrose House earlier, he had bidden his man say 
his prayers for him. 

Poor Abbe ! He had not had the slightest warning 
presentiment of misfortune. 

He had hoped, that day, by dint of grace and amia- 
bility, to supplant the monkey, at once his pupil and 
his rival, in Mme. de Champrose's heart, and there was 
she gone off to a wild, unapproachable land, a horrible 
place, worse than the Chersonese, and inhabited by 
Topinambous, Algonquins, and Hurons ! It was a 
staggering blow. 

He could not quite stop his smile, but it became less 
by half, which amounted with him to the highest ex- 
pression of sadness, and he withdrew slowly, cast down 
and wretched, allowing the taffeta of his cloak to fall 
into despairing folds, and unconsciously murmuring to 
himself: 

" What a shockingly improper thing to do, this going 
off light foot and silently to that ancient aunt's, and to 
drop us all, her friends, her guests, her admirers, and 
her pets. To whom can I repeat the impromptu lines 
I laboured at so hard this morning for her benefit? 
Am I to let them get stale until she returns ? Ah ! 
fate most cruel ! Ah ! destiny most dire ! What has 
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this poor Court Abbe done to you to be persecuted 
thus ? " 

After the Abbe came Bafogne the financier, in a 
coach overloaded with gilt and paintings and showy 
coats of arms Bafogne had recently purchased a 
patent of nobility with an army of footmen hanging 
on behind, and a corpulent coachman sprawling on the 
box. 

The financier descended heavily from the sumptuous 
vehicle. He was dressed with astounding luxury : his 
coat, vest and breeches were of gold brocade lined with 
silver brocade, and covered with diamond buttons the 
size of snuff-boxes. He was as gorgeous as a peacock, 
for having long since made up his mind to declare his 
love to Mme. de Champrose, and having appointed this 
particular day for the performing of this function, which 
troubled him greatly, he had got himself up to kill and 
made himself look his very best, which means that he 
was very ugly, for a man cannot buy beauty as he buys 
clothes. 

On learning of the unaccountable departure which 
upset all his plans, he got into a violent rage, turned 
purple instead of merely scarlet, cursed, swore, stormed, 

struck the ground with his stick, a golden-headed one, 
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chased by Roettiers, the King's own engraver, and 
nearly broke it, although it was a priceless cane, and 
finally addressed to the porter the following haughty 
remark, which testified to his implicit belief in the 
power of money : 

"You rascal, tell me your mistress has not gone 
away, and I shall give you a hundred louis ' " 

The conscientious porter, who would have been de- 
lighted to earn the reward, replied ruefully that his 
mistress had indeed left the night before on her way to 
the residence of her aunt, the Baroness de Kerkaradec, 
near Pen-Marck, on Audierne Bay. He thought it 
proper to add these details by way of marking his sense 
of the financier's splendid offer, and was rewarded with 
a handful of crowns. 

The financier was followed by the Commander de 
Livry and the Chevalier, who drove up in a phaeton 
drawn by big English horses, a fashion set by M. de 
Lauraguais who had just returned from London, whither 
he had gone to learn to use his brains. 

The Commander was markedly grieved at Mme. de 
Champrose's absence ; her cook held views on his art 
which coincided with his own ideas of good cheer. No 
one better than that cook managed a bisque and force- 
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meat balls, and he was incomparable in turning out 
woodcock salmi. This caused the Commander to 
attend the Marchioness's suppers most regularly. It 
was with difficulty that he could be induced to eat else- 
where, and next to his own wines, which he cared for 
with infinite solicitude, he considered there were none 
fit for a man of taste to drink save the Marchioness's, 
and her butler entertained for him the greatest venera- 
tion on account of his profound knowledge in this line, 

The Chevalier, deceived by the accounts he received 
from Justina of the progress he was making in her 
mistress's affections, reckoned on a happy moment 
soon coming for him, and therefore was greatly put 
out at seeing the gratification of his hopes indefinitely 
postponed. 

He fancied that, thanks to his wit and his handsome 
limbs, of which he was very proud, he had made an 
impression upon the lovely Marchioness, and he raged 
as he thought of the number of clever things and of 
the posturings he would have to put in before he could 
make up for lost time. But it was of no use to be an- 
noyed, and the four frequenters of Champrose House 
therefore dispersed in search of the pleasantest way of 
spending their evening. 
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The Abbe went to the Chief Justice's lady, but he 
found her pug so ill-trained and her monkey so un- 
pleasant that he did not much enjoy himself. Besides, 
the lady's face was becoming very much blotched, and 
unfortunately the scarlet spots were most irregularly 
distributed ; the modest flush that should have adorned 
her cheeks had transferred itself to her nose, and there, 
spite of the chicory and cucumber water freely used 
upon it, was turning into a most brilliant poppy red. 
When the Abbe compared that ardent nose to the little 
white nose of Mme. de Champrose, he felt bitterly 
indeed the full extent of his misfortune. 

In vain he tried to find an opening for the society 
verses he had composed that morning: the circum- 
stances were unfavourable; they would have sounded 
like coarse insults and not like compliments. Borne 
down by all these reverses, he proved dull, and the 
Chief Justice's lady said to Baroness de B : 

" There is no doubt that our dear Abbe is growing 
stupid/ 7 

It would not have mattered so much had the supper 
been good, but the wines were doctored and the ser- 
vants chary in helping him; his plate was whipped 
away if he but turned his head, the domestics being in 
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a hurry to get done and to remove the remains of the 
meal. Notwithstanding the wealth of plate and the 
brilliant glass and lighting, the supper was no better 
than a tavern one, as is always the case in houses where 
ostentation mingles with avarice. 

So the poor Abbe took his leave, hungry and suffer- 
ing from indigestion at one and the same time, and 
returned home thinking somewhat seriously of turning 
Trappist. 

Nor was Bafogne any luckier. Not knowing what 
to do with himself, he went to see Desobry, who 
helped him to wait until great ladies should prove kind 
to him ; but as the courtesan had expected her Croesus 
to spend the evening elsewhere, she had made arrange- 
ments not to feel lonely. Thus it was that the financier, 
who entered unexpectedly and with the assurance of the 
man who runs the establishment, came upon a little 
table with a nice little supper laid thereon, and caught 
sight of the end of a sword and the tails of a uniform 
coat vanishing through a door that was at once closed. 

In vain did Desobry try to expkin to him that it 
is the most natural thing in the world for a woman to 
have covers kid for two when she is alone ; the finan- 

cier refused to swallow so plausible an explanation, for 
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he had seen with his own eyes the tails of a coat van- 
ishing in the next room, the door of which he insisted 
on opening. 

Forth came a handsome Red Musketeer, who did not 
look in the least put out, and explained to Bafogne that 
he was Desobry's cousin 5 that she was a most respect- 
able person, and that he intended she should be treated 
with due deference. If she were not, he swore mightily 
that he would crop the ears of any man who failed to be 
civil to hen 

The financier was not quite a hero, and was anxious 
to keep his ears on, long though they were; so he 
looked askance at Desobry, like the he-goats of which 
Vergil speaks, and withdrew without a word, but slam- 
ming the doors noisily, leaving a free field to the woman 
and the musketeer, who impertinently laughed as loud 
as he could. 

And that was the end of Bafogne's evening. 

The Commander de Livry tried to console himself 
by devouring almost the whole of a boar's head with 
pistachio, and it nearly killed him, though he washed 
it down freely with numerous bumpers of wine, and had 
a stomach like an ostrich, a bird famed for its digestive 

powers. That night he had a dreadful dream. The 
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boar, whose head he had eaten, was trampling upon 
him, headless, and trying to crush him by rolling over 
and over him. 

The Commander was much akrmed by the vision 
and consulted Tronchin. 

The famous physician smilingly replied : 

"The dream signifies that boar's head is heavy 
and that you will have indigestion if you eat any 
more." 

As for the Chevalier, he was in such a vile temper, 
so snappish, so sour that he quarrelled with Versac in 
the wings at the Opera. A meeting was arranged 
between them, and the Chevalier was slashed across 
the face in a way that came nigh to blinding him, and 
compelled him to wear for some days a great patch of 
court-plaster, which made him look so comical that it 
nearly led to another duel. 

Such were the painful results entailed upon Mme. de 
Champrose's quartet of habitual visitors, in consequence 
of her whim to spend six weeks with her aunt, dowager 
Baroness de Kerkaradec, while she was in reality being 
made pressing love to by Jack in her little lace-maker's 
room. 

Her ladyship had not, however, anticipated the des- 
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perate resolve to which came the four whose occupation 
was gone. 

After trying in vain for a few days to settle down 
elsewhere with some degree of comfort, the Abbe, the 
financier, the Chevalier and the Commander individually 
bethought themselves of a plan of which each man 
believed himself the sole inventor, and which each one 
proceeded to carry out as secretly as he could manage. 

This brought about the complication I shall now 
describe. 
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XXII 



KERKARADEC MANOR, a remnant of the 
days of old, is a Gothic fortalice with walls 
fifteen feet thick, in which the windows form 
small rooms, with crenellations, lookouts, machicola- 
tions, barbicans, a drawbridge, a portcullis, and all the 
rest of the feudal appurtenances. 

At the four corners rise four turrets with pepper-pot 
roofs, topped with fish-tail vanes rusting in the sea 
breeze, the ocean billows breaking upon the rocks at 
the foot of the castle and keeping up their wearisome 
and monotonous plaint day and night. Clouds of mar- 
tins circle and scream around the place in an effort to 
impart a semblance of life to the walls blackened by 
age. 

Gloomy indeed is Kerkaradec Manor, which was 
erected at a time when taste had not yet been formed 
by Mansart, Gabriel, Ledoux, and Servandoni, the men 
who have enabled us to appreciate the regular beauties 
and the true style of architecture. 

It is amazing that any one should be able to live 
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away from the atmosphere of the Court, far from the 
sunshine of Versailles, the only one that really gives out 
any light, among peasants as fierce as wild animals, and 
gentlemen as rough as their ancestors of ferocious mem- 
ory. Yet the Dowager Baroness de Kerkaradec had 
solved the difficulty, though noble-born and nearly eighty 
years of age. It is true that she had had time to for- 
get Paris, where she had been brought up, since she 
had taken up her residence by the lonely bay of 
Audierne. 

No fitter mistress could have been found for the old 
castle. The frame and the picture matched each other, 
for the Dowager Baroness de Kerfcaradec, with her cap 
with long kppets after the fashion of the early part of 
the reign of Louis XIV, her gown of stiff stuff, broca- 
telle or silk damask, that seemed cut from an old cur- 
tain, her big owl-like eyes, with great rings around them 
and divided by her thin nose that gleamed like a beak, 
her mouth sunken through the loss of her teeth, appeared 
to be the very spirit of past ages come back to haunt 
the old-time building. In spite of her witch-like air, 
which was increased by the loneliness and wildness of 
the place, her ladyship of Kerkaradec was a person of 
proud port and high breeding, and it was plain that the 
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blood which ran in the old veins under the parchment 
skin, wrinkled as a mummy's, was untainted and sprang 
from a noble source. 

The old lady's dearest dream was to have a partner 
at cards, for all the old gentlemen among her friends 
had long since passed away ; she had but distant relatives 
and some who were nearer to her, but who did not live 
in Brittany; nor could the priest manage to come 
often, his house being at a considerable distance from 
the castle and the roads from the one to the other 
being vile. 

So the poor Dowager, seated in a tapestry arm-chair 
near a window, was gravely engaged in playing by her- 
self, her right hand standing for her, and her left for her 
imaginary opponent, when an old servant, in a state of 
great bewilderment, entered the room and said to her 
mistress : 

"Your ladyship, the bell at the drawbridge has 
rung!" 

" Nonsense ! You fancied you heard it. Who is 
there who would come to ring at our poor deserted 
dovecote ? " 

"I did not fancy it, your ladyship, and Yvon has 
gone to open/* 
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"You are crazy. No one ever comes here. The 
priest comes in through the breach in the park wall and 
the postern door." 

" Some one rang, your ladyship, and rang thrice." 

" Enough. The last time the drawbridge was low- 
ered was for M. de Penhoel, because he had come on 
horseback, and he died let me see why, he died 
fifteen years ago," said the old lady, reckoning on her 
thin, yellow fingers. 

Nevertheless old Bertha had not been mistaken, and 
in a few minutes a tall fellow, half lackey, half plough- 
boy, announced that a gentleman, whose carriage had 
broken down at a short distance from the castle, begged 
to be permitted to enter. 

"The guest God sends is welcome," said the old 
lady, who maintained the traditions of the olden time. 
" Show the gentleman in." 

The lackey withdrew and the Baroness de Kerkaradec 
could not help saying : 

"He shall play cards with me, this heaven-sent 
guest." 

A gentleman of our acquaintance, none less than the 
Chevalier, recognisable by the red scar on his cheek due 
to the pinking he had had to submit to from Versac, 
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drew near the Dowager's chair as she rose slightly, and 
bowed low. 

"Your ladyship, I am the Chevalier de Saint- 
Hubert." 

" I am the Baroness de Kerkaradec." 

" My stupid postilion upset my chaise and smashed 
the wheel in a rut, and I find I cannot proceed until my 
carriage has been repaired." 

" You are at home here, sir. I trust you were not 
hurt in your fall ? " 

" No, Madam. I was fortunate to fall easily, being 
tumbled out upon a soft, mossy, and grassy slope/* 

" I am glad it was no worse. Well, then, until it is 
time for dinner, you might have a game of piquet with 
me." 

" Gladly," returned the Chevalier, promptly availing 
himself of the chance to remain. And he took the cards, 
shuffled and cut them with a skill that delighted the 
Baroness. 

"What the devil induced the Marchioness de 
Champrose to come and bury herself in such a nest for 
owls and rats with an old mummy like that ? I must 
say women are a crazy lot. I wonder where she can 
be. No doubt in her own room, killing time by reading, 
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making lint, or sleeping. She will have to come to 
dinner, and then I shall see her, and my determination 
to follow her up at all costs will produce its due effect 
upon her and help on my cause." 

Scarcely had the Dowager and the Chevalier played 
a couple of games when Bertha, more bewildered than 
the first time, came in with the news that the drawbridge 
bell had again rung. 
Open, then." 

And presently the lackey showed in a very neat, very 
clean Court Abbe, who appeared greatly annoyed and 
surprised at seeing the Chevalier already settled in the 
place. 

The reader has recognised the Abbe, that goes with- 
out saying. He had been unable to stand the Chief 
Justice's lady for more than two days, and had set off in 
pursuit of Mme. de Champrose. 

Concealing his annoyance to the best of his ability, 
he stated his name and told his story, which was 
exactly like that related by the Chevalier. Mme. de 
Kerkaradec accounted for the double accident by the bad 
condition of the roads, which were killing to animals, 
men, and vehicles, and then she invited the Abbe to sit 
down to the green table* 
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Half an hour later, or thereabouts, the bell sounded 
for the third time, and Bafogne entered, covered with 
mud; for being heavier and stouter than the Chevalier and 
the Abbe, his upset had not been managed as dexterously. 

He was welcomed as cordially as the others had 
been, and the Dowager, raising her hands, so thin that 
they were diaphanous, said in accents of ecstatic joy : 

ct Heaven has willed that I should not die without 
enjoying once more a game of whist. We are four, 
just the right number. Praised be the name of the 
Lord!" 

Before long arrived the Commander, rather badly 
shaken, and provided with the same pretext. 

tc Pray be seated, sir, and when one of these gentle- 
men is tired, you can cut in," said the old lady, over- 
joyed at her abundance of partners. 

To each of Mme. de Champrose's suitors had the 
same thought occurred to join her at Kerkaradec Castle, 
and as none of them was particularly brilliant, each and 
all had resorted to the same means, which, of course, 
was the most commonplace. Each of them had fondly 
fancied that the bright thought had been his only, and 
they were most comically aggrieved to find themselves 
met together in the old Breton lady's home. 
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While they played their hands with the worst grace 
possible, they glared askance at each other like so many 
Japanese warty monsters, such as are set on mantel- 
pieces and shelves. 

But that was nothing in comparison with the disap- 
pointment that awaited them. 

Dinner was announced, and the company proceeded 
to the dining-room, the Chevalier taking in the hostess. 
But oh, surprise ! oh, rage! oh, despair! the Marchioness 
de Champrose did not show up: she was not in the 
castle ! 

Where could she be, then ? No doubt off with some 
lover or another. 

The Chevalier dexterously brought the conversation 
round to the subject of the missing lady, who, he 
affirmed, had often spoken to him of Baroness de 
Kerkaradec with infinite respect and affection. 

U I fancy," said the old lady, "that my wrinkles 
frighten her away. I have not seen her for six years, 
and have not had a letter from her for more than two/' 

"Sold!" exclaimed in unison, but under their 
breath, the Chevalier, the financier, the Abbe, and the 
Commander. 

They took a day or two to rest and to play cards 
_ . 
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with the Dowager, as civility demanded, and then 
started back to Paris together, very sore and very angry. 

Of course they told the story to every one who 
cared to listen to it, in town, at Court, in clubs, in 
ladies* chambers, at the Opera, at the theatre, so that 
ere long the one topic of conversation was the disap- 
pearance of the Marchioness de Champrose, accom- 
panied by a gallant stranger, for in that ingenious and 
positive eighteenth century not a soul fancied for an 
instant that she had gone off alone. 

Candale himself learned the news and was greatly 
surprised at it; but he was very far from suspecting 
that he alone could have told the whereabouts of the 
fair fugitive. 
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XXIII 



THE situation was becoming complicated. The 
Marchioness had learned through Justina, 
who kept in touch with Champrose House, 
of the trip of her four suitors to Kerkaradec and of the 
talk which had been the consequence thereof. 

The business might have proved serious had Jack 
really been Jack only, but it was quite different since 
he turned out to be Viscount de Candale. Yet, ere 
throwing off for ever her pretty disguise as Jill, which 
she had worn for a few days, the Marchioness desired 
to carry out her part to the end, and felt desirous, since 
she had entered upon the adventure, to reap the fullest 
benefit from it. 

She became ambitious of winning by the aid of her 
natural charms only seeing she had allowed herself to 
indulge in the romantic wish to be loved for her own 
sake a triumph her title, her wealth, and her high 
station would have secured for her with the greatest 
ease. 

On the other hand, Viscount de Candale, on return- 
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ing home, and laying away Jack's modest garments, 
realised that he was hopelessly in love with Jill and 
that he could not live without her. 

He therefore visited her again, wearing this time the 
dress of his rank, a splendid and magnificent costume 
that set off wonderfully his handsome figure. He had 
put on his orders, as for a ceremonious visit. 

When he walked into the room, beaming and superb, 
Jill thrilled with pleasure, and came to the conclusion 
that the Viscount was handsomer than the clerk. 

" Oh 1 Mr. Jack," she exclaimed, feigning to per- 
fection surprise and grief, "my lord, I mean, it is 
unkind of you to pursue a poor girl whose life you have 
upset, and who is doing her best to forget you and 
to sink back into the obscurity in which you found 
her." 

"Jill, I beseech you to continue to Candale the 
affection, the love you seemed to feel for Jack.'* 

" Do not recall the name under which you sur- 
prised into love the heart that believed it might bestow 
itself." 

" So be it. Let us speak no more of Jack ; let us 
speak of Candale," said the Viscount as he threw him- 
self at Jill's feet. " What do you mean, you wicked 
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girl, you coldly virtuous being, by playing upon my 
sufferings? Is it because I am a viscount that you 
refuse to receive me ? Then you are prouder of your 
lowly birth than I of my aristocratic descent ? Would 
I love you any the less if your rank were that of a prin- 
cess, if you were the lineal descendant of Charlemagne, 
if your quarterings were as numerous as mine, which 
Saint Louis added to at the time of the Crusades? 
Ought you to hold me responsible for an advantage 
which is not of my own seeking? 

ct Yes, Jill, I feel that my life is henceforth insepa- 
rably bound up in yours, and you have got to love me, 
viscount though I be. I see your answer trembling on 
your lovely lips, but it shall not be spoken, for this kiss 
shall stifle it ere it be uttered. 

" You are mine by the will of sacred nature, by the 
divine right of love, by your heart that throbs, by mine 
that beats high. Be you duchess or grisette, be I 
prince or peasant matters no longer. Here are only 
Psyche and Cupid kissing as they recognise each 
other." 

" Let me go, Candale," sighed Jill, trying to escape 
from the Viscount's embrace. tc Do not take advan- 
tage of my love for you/* 
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" Fear nothing, sweet one. Rest against my breast, 
for that is your place 5 what can the Viscountess de 
Candale have to fear from her husband ? " 

" Heavens ! what have you said ? " 

" I say that I am going to many you, for there is no 
woman in the world, so far as I am concerned, but 
you." 

u Oh ! unexpected bliss ! " said Jill, blushing and 
turning pale by turns. u Yet a bliss I may not accept. 
Think of it 1 What a derogation for you. You who 
bear one of the noblest names in France, marry a poor 
work-girl with her good character for sole dowry." 

" Your virtue makes you the equal of a queen ; and 
besides, no one, considering the manners and morals of 
these days of ours, can be sure of the kind of blood that 
flows in his veins. How do I know that you are not 
as noble as I am ? Our princes are gallant enough to 
be called literally the fathers of their peoples." 

" I beg you, Candale, to spare my mother's mem- 
ory," said Mme. de Champrose, who could not help 
smiling inwardly at the Viscount's suggestion, which 
was very much nearer the truth than he had any idea 
of. " And do not persist in a request that would mar 
your life." 
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" It will not mar it. I intend that we shall be so 
happy together that every one shall be madly envious 
of us." 

" But how could I, a poor ignorant girl who know 
nothing of society or of life, how could I keep up my 
position in that brilliant circle, among all these great 
personages and haughty women, who will look down on 
me with lofty pride and make me feel that I am lowly 
born by their insulting glances and their disdainful 
smiles?" 

" Every one will respect my wife, whom I shall 
present, her hand in mine." 

u But do you not fear the jibes of the Court and the 
town ? " 

tt To begin with, I fear nobody. I am young, rich, 
and my own master. Even if some old aristocrat, 
a stickler for ancient prejudices, should reproach me 
with what will be the wisest thing I shall ever have 
done, I shall have on my side M. de Voltaire, the 
Geneva citizen, Diderot, and the whole of the Encyclo- 
paedia clique, who will make the devil's own row over 
it and proclaim my marriage an action worthy of one 
of the Seven Sages of Greece. It will make me ex- 
ceedingly popular. So you see, my dear Jill, that not 
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one of your objections is worth anything, and that ere 
long you will be the most fashionable woman and the 
most run after in all Paris. 

" Now, will you or will you not give me the tips 
of these white fingers of yours, dainty as a marchioness's, 
and allow me to slip Jack's ring on one of them ? " 

Jill, feeling that further resistance might annoy and 
repel the Viscount, held out her finger for the en- 
gagement ring which Candale was offering her, blush- 
ing the while and casting down her eyes. Having 
accepted the ring, she threw her arms round her 
promised husband's neck with adorable tenderness. 

The wedding day, which Candale desired, in his 
impatience, to be as early as possible, was settled upon, 
and the Viscount withdrew filled with joy and indulg- 
ing in anticipations of happiness, not without having 
stolen a few kisses from the future husband's treasury. 

Mme* de Champrose did think for a moment of 
revealing her true name to Candale, once he had 
given her the engagement ring, but she determined to 
reserve it as a surprise for the ceremony of the sign- 
ing of the marriage contract. Indescribable happiness 
filled her heart once she had acquired the certainty 
that she was loved for herself only, without a thought 
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of vanity, self-interest, or ambition, by one who was 
noble, rich, illustrious, who believed her to be a simple, 
poor, obscure daughter of the people, engaged in earn- 
ing her living by lace-making, and who was neverthe- 
less willing to make her the sharer of his rank and 
fortune. His love was to her a more brilliant coronet 
than that of a marchioness. 

Jill's part had well-nigh drawn to an end, and Mme. 
de Champrose, accompanied by Justina, returned to her 
residence in a post-chaise, with much clatter, to make 
sure her return should not pass unnoticed. The Abbe, 
Bafogne, the Chevalier, and the Commander lost no 
time in calling upon her, and the Marchioness explained 
that while on her way to Kerkaradec, she had felt so 
unwell that she had perforce to remain in bed for 
a few days in an inn room, and had returned to 
Paris instead of continuing on her way, in order to 
avail herself, in case of need, of the services of her 
trusty Bordeu. 

The Marchioness's radiant and blooming appearance 
rather gave the lie to her story, but as it was unques- 
tionably a plausible one, people had to accept it as true 
for there was no one who could rightfully assert it was 
made up. 
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In the course of the next few days Mme. de Cham- 
prose took care to show herself a good deal in public, 
in order to let everybody see that she was back in 
Paris. She made her appearance in her box at the 
Opera, and she went to Versailles, where she had an 
experience that very nearly disconcerted her. 

She was descending the great steps of the Orangery 
just as Candale was coming up. On beholding this 
lady with her ample hoop-skirts, her feathers, her dia- 
monds, and all the furbelows of full Court-dress, her 
hair powdered, her cheeks rouged heavily like a prin- 
cess's, and a crowd of courtiers dancing attendance 
upon her, the Viscount was startled, for in the features 
of the Marchioness he made out a remarkable likeness 
to Jill's. 

In spite of the difference in appearance and dress, 
the resemblance was so marvellous that he stopped 
short on the steps, stared at Mme. de Champrose, and 
exclaimed : 

By Heavens ! it is Jill ! " 

The Marchioness passed on and cast upon him an 
artlessly astonished glance, the glance of one who is 
surprised at an act the meaning of which is not appar- 

ent, and as Candale remained motionless, rooted to the 
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ground by amazement, she lightly went on her way, 
followed by the Commander de Liviy and Bafogne, 
whom she took a wicked pleasure in causing to walk 
very fast, for Bafogne was very stout. And this piece 
of wickedness tickled her greatly. 

ct Nature does indulge in the strangest pranks," said 
Candale to himself as he proceeded up the steps, after 
the vision had vanished. u It amuses itself with cast- 
ing two faces in the same mould, and making two 
copies of a marchioness or a grisette. How uncom- 
monly alike they are ! Only, Jill is prettier." 

No, dear Viscount, Jill is not prettier, and you shall 
soon see that for yourself. Only, you are right, as a 
lover, to think your sweetheart the most beautiful 
woman on earth, more beautiful than herself. Faith 
alone saves, implicit faith; and a lover's faith is the 
right kind. 
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XXIV 



IT will be remembered that the druggist left Jill 
deeply hurt at seeing his proposal to bestow his 
illustrious hand upon a young woman, who, no 
doubt, was very attractive, but who had not a penny to 
her name, rejected by her. 

He sought for a way to avenge the slight put upon 
him, and as he was acquainted with the shopman, Jus- 
tina's sweetheart, to whom the maid had been weak 
enough to tell the truth about Jill, Rougeron, pretend- 
ing to desire to learn something about the girl, in 
whom he said he was interested, got everything out of 
him, learned that the supposed lace-maker was none 
else than the Marchioness de Champrose, and deter- 
mined to make good use of his discovery. 

To this end he spread a report that the Marchioness, 
following the example of many ladies of high rank, 
weary of Court pleasures and the sickening attentions 
of worn-out courtiers, was in the habit of attracting 
young fellows to private retreats of her own, in which 
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she assumed different characters, in order to enjoy her- 
self without running the risk of responsibility. 

As will presently be seen, he did not stop here in his 
wickedness 5 but the star that watched over the fortunes 
of Jack and Jill, a name I must be permitted to give 
them once more, was so unmistakably a lucky one that 
every attempt to injure them turned in their favour. 

The day on which Candale came to fetch Jill for 
the purpose of signing the marriage contract, a messen- 
ger opened the door and threw a letter on the table. 
The letter was addressed to Mr. Jack and contained 
the following words : 

** MR. JACK, You had better take care ; you have been 
trapped. You have no doubt heard of young fellows who 
were loved by great ladies who disguised themselves in order 
to find out whether the pleasures of the people were as agree- 
able as those of the Court, and whether they could get more 
tipsy in a wine-shop than at fashionable suppers. You must 
have heard of handsome fellows disappearing, either by being 
shut up in the oubliettes of some prison, or by being shipped 
on board a vessel bound for the colonies. Tremble ! The 
lace-maker is a marchioness; Jill is Mme. de Champrose! 
I need not say more to make you understand the fate that 
awaits you when this new Mme. d'Egmont's whim shall 
have been satisfied. If you are a man, you will seek to be 
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avenged for being tricked, and you will destroy her character, 
as she so fully deserves it should be. If you have not the 
pluck to do that, if you have been caught by her, blame no 
one but yourself for what will happen. You are warned ! " 

Viscount de Candale, whose whole thoughts were of 
his approaching happiness, and who had opened the 
letter carelessly it was written on coarse wrapping- 
paper was startled by the contents. 

" What means this strange story ? " he exclaimed in 
a changed voice. 

<c I see what it is," returned Jill, very quietly, as she 
glanced over the letter. <c My maid has been babbling." 

cc Your maid ! What do you mean ? Is this true ? 
Explain this mystery ; I am on tenter-hooks." 

" Jill's part is over and done with." 

a You were playing a part, then ? " 

" I do not think Jack can scold Jill for that." 

So the letter tells the truth ? " 

It does." 

u You are the Marchioness de Champrose ? " 

a I am, Viscount de Candale." 

cc You perfidious girl ! " 

"You deceitful man!" 

You tricked me." 
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" And but for Rosette, you would still be Jack." 

tt And did you mean to remain silent had this letter 
not let the cat out of the bag ? " 

u You would presently have learned my secret when 
I signed the marriage contract. Come, dear Candale, 
do not look so woe-begone. It is true that I am only 
a marchioness, but then, you see, every girl is not 
lucky enough to be born a grisette. Have I turned so 
veiy plain since I have ceased to be Jill ? " 

" No, indeed," passionately replied the Viscount as 
he kissed her hand. 

" And the next time you meet me on the steps of 
the Orangery at Versailles, will you recognise me and 
bow to me I " 

<c It was you, then ? " 

" Of course it was." 

cc I might have known there could not be two Jills 
in this world." 

"You flatterer/' 

" Well, what a strange series of adventures we have 
gone through." 

" Secret sympathy guided both of us j but I hope 
you do not suppose that I am in the habit of indulging 
in this sort of escapade. For the matter of that, you 
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shall see for yourself," added Mme. de Champrose, 
laughingly. u My story is yours over again. One 
evening, when I felt weary to death, the whim occurred 
to me to put on this disguise and to call myself Jill, 
and thus was I fortunate enough to win your love. In 
society, carried away as we should have been by fashion 
and frivolity, we might not have been able to know 
each other in the whirl of pleasure, and we should 
have passed each other by without ever learning to 
understand what we really were. Our disguises have 
enabled us to be true to ourselves. I, who have the 
reputation of being an affected and witty woman of 
fashion, am at heart a simple-minded and truthful girl, 
and care for nature only. You, in spite of your fame 
as a dandy and a lady-killer, are tender-hearted and 
straightforward. Let us keep these things to ourselves, 
and let us always be Jack and Jill to each other." 

The wedding took place in the chapel of Champrose 
House, and that evening, when the Abbe called to pay 
his respects to the Marchioness, he was surprised to 
find in the drawing-room a new face, which did not 
appear to bode well for the success of his love, the 
unknown being young, handsome, and superbly dressed* 

In order to counterbalance the effect of the new- 
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corners presence, the Abbe recited some verses he had 
composed, on which he relied greatly, and which were 
something to the following effect : 

** Bound through the roses on a trip, 
Fluttering a butterfly did stray, 
Till it settled on the ruby lip 
Of the lovely de Champrose." 

u Stop, my dear poet," said the Marchioness, laugh- 
ing. " I am sorry to have to spoil the symmetry of 
your lines, but I am no longer Mme. de Champrose ; I 
am now Viscountess de Candale, which does not rime 
so well, and I have the pleasure of presenting you to 
my husband/* 

The Commander, the financier, and the Chevalier 
soon learned the news and had to resign themselves to 
the fact as best they could. The Abbe alone remained 
inconsolable, for he could not manage to bring the 
name Candale into his lines. 

Shortly afterwards Rosette received a big box full of 
Malines lace, accompanied by a bracelet set with dia- 
monds of the largest size and the finest water. A little 
note was joined to the gifts, and contained these words : 
"From Jack and Jill." 
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THE THOUSAND 
AND SECOND NIGHT 



I HAD ordered that no one should be admitted, 
for early in the morning I had fully made up 
my mind to do nothing, and was determined 
not to be interrupted while so seriously engaged. 
Sure that no bore would trouble me (alas ! all the 
bores are not confined within Moliere's play) I had 
made the most careful arrangements to enjoy in com- 
fort my favourite pleasure. 

In the fireplace blazed a great fire; through the 
closed curtains a soft light entered,; fcjf 
cushions lay about on the carpet, and I myself, 
fortably outstretched in front of the hearth, at about 
the distance that a roast on the spit is placed, I was 
twirling on my foot a big Morocco slipper, quaintly 
shaped and of an Eastern yellow colour. My glance, 
already yielding to the delightful somnolence that 
follows upon the voluntary suspension of thought, 
was wandering, while barely seeing, from the lovely 
sketch of "Magdalen in the Desert," by Camille 
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Roqueplan, to the stern pen and ink drawing by 
Aligny and the great landscape by the four In- 
separables: Feucheres, Sechan, Dieterle, and Desple- 
chins, which forms the crowning glory of my poet's 
home. The feeling of reality was little by little pass- 
ing away, and I was sinking deep within the fathomless 
waters of the <c Sea of Annihilation," in which so 
many Eastern dreamers have lost their reason, already 
shaken by opium and hascheech. 

The room was plunged in the deepest silence. I 
had stopped the clock in order not to hear the ticking 
of the pendulum, the pulse-beat of eternity ; for I can- 
not bear, when minded to be idle, the stupid, feverish 
activity of the brass disk that swings from one side to 
the other, of -its cage and eve^ goes OH Without -ercr 

progressing. 

Suddenly ting-a-ling-a-ling ! went the bell; sharp, 
shrill, unbearably silvery breaking in upon and shatter- 
ing my peace like a drop of molten lead sizzling as it 
falls in a sleepy lake. Forgetful of my cat, curled up 
on my sleeve, I started up and sprang to my feet as if 
moved by a spring, cursing most heartily the fool of a 
porter who, in spite of strictest orders, had allowed 

some one to pass him by. Then I sat myself down 
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again, and scarcely having got over the nervous shock 
I replaced the cushions under my arms and with a bold 
front awaited the encounter. 

The drawing-room door was partly opened and the 
first thing I saw was the woolly head of Adolfo Fran- 
cesco Pergialla, a sort of Abyssinian brigand in whose 
service I was at that time, under the belief that I had 
secured a negro servant. His eyes were shining in a 
ring of white, his broad nose was greatly dilated, and 
his thick lips, parted by a vast grin which he tried to 
make sly, showed teeth large as a Newfoundland's. He 
was evidently bursting with the desire to speak, and in- 
dulged in all manner of contortions in order to attract 
my attention. 

" Well, Francesco, what is the matter ? I shall not 
be the wh&t^^^^fy^f^^ 

an hour like the negro with a clock in his stomach. 
Enough of your pantomime; try to tell me, in any 
language you please, what has happened, and who is 
the person that hunts me out in the privacy of my 
idlesse." 

I ought to tell you that Adolfo Francesco Pergialla 
Abdallah Ben Mohammed, an Abyssinian by birth, 
formerly a Mohammedan, and a Christian for the 
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nonce, was acquainted with every language under the 
sun and spoke not a single one intelligibly. He would 
begin in French, go on with Italian, and finish with 
Turkish or Arabic; this being particularly the case 
when the conversation assumed a turn unpleasant to 
him, in the shape of inquiries concerning vanished 
bottles of claret and liqueurs, or boxes of sweets that 
were no more before their time. Fortunately I have 
polyglot friends, so we first drove him out of Europe, 
and when he had exhausted Italian, Spanish, and Ger- 
man, he fled to Constantinople, to Turkish, whither he 
was chased hot-foot by Alfred. Seeing himself on the 
point of being caught, he would make a leap over into 
Algiers, where Eugene trod on his heels through all the 
dialects of High and Low Arabic. At this point he 
wouJd**sk refuge in Baiiibara, G*Ua* and othei dialects 
of Central Africa, among which Combes and Tamisier 
alone could bring him to bay. This time, however, he 
replied resolutely in indifferent, but readily intelligible 
Spanish : 

" Una mujer muy bonlta con su bermana quien qulere 
bablar & usted" 

w Show them in if they are young and pretty; if they 
are not, say that I am engaged/' 
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The rascal, who knew a pretty woman when he saw 
one, vanished for a moment and soon returned followed 
by two women wrapped from head to foot in great 
white burnouses, the hoods of which were pulled down. 

In the most gallant manner I could muster I offered 
these ladies a couple of arm-chairs, but when they saw 
the piles of cushions they thanked me with a wave of 
the hand, and, throwing off their burnouses, sat down 
cross-legged after the Oriental fashion. 

The one who was opposite to me, exactly in the ray 
of sunshine that came in between the curtains, might 
have been about twenty ; the other, much less pretty, 
seemed to be older. I shall not trouble myself with 
her, but keep to the pretty one. 

She was richly dressed in the Turkish mode; her 
jimp waist was set off by a richly ornamented green 
velvet vest; a striped gauze chemisette, cut in a way to 
allow her shapely white bosom to be seen, was fastened 
at the neck with two diamond studs ; a white satin sash, 
spangled and starred, was bound round her waist. She 
wore full trousers that came down to her knees; 
Albanian leggings of embroidered velvet covered her 
slender, lissome limbs down to the pretty bare feet shod 
in little slippers of goffered morocco leather, stitched, 
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coloured, and embroidered with gold threads ; an orange 
caftan, with a pattern of flowers in silver, and a scarlet 
fez with a long silk tuft, completed a toilet that was 
assuredly an uncommon one to wear while paying visits 
in Paris in this unhappy year 1842. 

Her features had all the regularity of the Turkish 
race; her complexion was of a mat white, like un- 
polished marble, and under the long henna-tinted lids 
shone deep and clear her glorious Eastern eyes. She 
looked at me with an anxious air and seemed troubled 
about something. By way of trying to appear at her 
ease, she was holding her foot with one hand, while 
with the other she toyed with the end of one of her 
tresses, laden with sequins with a hole pierced in the 
centre, with ribbons and strings of pearls. 

The other lady, who was dressed much in the same 
way, though less richly, also remained silent and motion- 
less. Remembering the arrival of the bayaderes in 
Paris, I supposed she must be an Almeh from Cairo, 
or some Egyptian acquaintance of my friend Dauzat, 
who, emboldened by my reception of the beauteous 
Amany and her dark-skinned companions, Sandiroun 
and Rangoun, had called to beg for my influence as a 
newspaper man* 
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a What can I do for you, ladies ? " said I, performing 
quite a satisfactory salamalec by putting my hands to 
my ears. 

The beautiful Turkish kdy raised her eyes to the 
ceiling, cast them down to the ground, and looked in- 
quiringly at her sister. She did not understand a word 
of French. 

" Here, you Francesco ! Here, you rascal, you lout, 
you ass ! Here, you misshapen baboon 1 Come and 
be of some use for once in your life." 

Francesco approached with a look of great solemnity 
and importance. 

" As you speak French so badly, I assume that you 
speak Arabic very well. You shall act as dragoman to 
these ladies and myself 5 I promote you to the dignity 
of interpreter. Begin by asking these two beautiful 
strangers who they are, whence they come, and what 
they want." 

I need not reproduce the variety of faces made by 
the aforesaid Francesco, and I shall relate the conversa- 
tion as if it had taken place in French. 

" Sir," said the beautiful Oriental through the inter- 
mediary of the negro, ** although you are a writer, you 
must have read 'The Thousand and One Nights,' Arab 
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tales translated, after a fashion, by dear M. Galland, 
and it may be that the name of Scheherazade is not 
wholly unknown to you/* 

u The lovely Scheherazade, the spouse of that ingen- 
ious Sultan Schahariar, who, to avoid being betrayed, 
wedded a wife in the evening and had her beheaded the 
next morning ? I know her very well indeed. 5 * 

cc Well, I am the Sultana Scheherazade, and this is 
my dear sister Dinarzade, who never once failed to 
say to me at night: c Sister, before day comes, tell 
us, if you are not asleep, one of those fine stories you 
know/ " 

<c I am delighted to see you, startling as your visit is. 
But may I ask to what a poor poet like myself owes 
the honour of receiving the Sultana Scheherazade and 
her sister Dinarzade ? " 

44 By dint of relating stories, I have exhausted my 
stock; I have told every one of them; I have ex- 
hausted fairyland; ghouls, djinns, magicians, and 
witches have been of the greatest use to me, but every- 
thing gives out, even the impossible. The most glori- 
ous Sultan, Shadow of the Padisha, Light of Light, 
Sun and Moon of the Middle Empire, is beginning to 
yawn terribly and to clutch at the handle of his sabre. 
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My last story was told this morning, and my sublime 
lord and master has deigned not to have me beheaded 
yet. By making use of the magic carpet of the four 
Facardins, I hurried hither to find a tale, a story, or a 
romance, for to-morrow morning, when my sister 
Dinarzade calls upon me, as is her custom, I must 
have something to relate to the great Schahariar, the 
arbiter of my fate. That fool Galland deceived the 
world when he said that after the thousand and first 
night the Sultan, sick of stories, had granted me my 
life. It is not true; the man is thirsting for stories 
more than he ever did, and his curiosity alone acts as a 
check upon his cruelty." 

w My poor Scheherazade, your Sultan is uncommonly 
like our public. If we writers omit to amuse it for but 
a single day, it does not cut off our heads, it is true, 
but it forgets all about us, which is scarcely less fero- 
cious. I am sorry for you, but I do not see how I can 
help you/* 

u Surely you have a tale or a story ready written. 
Give it to me." 

"What a request to make! charming Sultana. I 
have nothing ready, for I work only when driven to it 

by hunger, for, as Persius remarks, fames faclt poetridas 
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picas. I have enough to pay for my dinner for the 
next three days. You had better go to Alphonse Karr, 
if you can manage to reach him through the swarms of 
wasps that flutter and beat their wings round his door 
and against his windows. He has a heart full of de- 
lightful love stories, which he will tell you in the inter- 
val between a boxing lesson and a performance on the 
hunting-horn. Or wait for Jules Janin at the corner 
of a newspaper article, and as you go he will improvise 
for you a story such as Sultan Schahariar never yet 
heard." 

Poor Scheherazade raised her long, henna-tinted eye- 
lids to the ceiling with a look that was so sweet, so 
lustrous, so moving, so suppliant, that I was overcome, 
and made a great effort. 

tt 1 did have a sort of subject that I proposed to work 
off in the paper. I shall dictate it to you ; you shall 
translate it into Arabic and add to it the ornaments, 
flowers, and pearls of poesy it lacks. As for the title, 
it is ready to our hand ; we shall call our tale c The 
Thousand and Second Night/ " 

Scheherazade took a sheet of paper and began writing 
from right to left, in the Eastern fashion, with great 
rapidity. She had no time to lose, having to be back 
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that same evening in the capital of the kingdom of 
Samarcand. 



There once lived in the city of Cairo a young fellow 
called Mahmoud Ben Ahmed, who lived on Ezbekieh 
Square, 

His father and mother had died a few years before, 
leaving him a small fortune, which, however, enabled 
him to live without working with his hands. Other 
men would have tried to freight a vessel with merchan- 
dise, or to send a few camels laden with precious stuffs 
to join the caravan that goes from Bagdad to Mecca. 
But Mahmoud preferred to lead a quiet life, smoking 
tombeki in his narghile, drinking sherbet, and eating 
dried Damascus preserves. 

Although he was a handsome young fellow, with 
regular features and an agreeable expression, he never 
went in search of love adventures, and he had several 
times replied to people who urged him to marry and 
proposed to him rich and suitable matches, that it was 
not yet time for him to do so and that he was in no 
way minded to wed. 

Mahmoud Ben Ahmed had received a good educa- 

tion ; he could read the oldest books with ease, wrote a 
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fine hand, knew the verses of the Koran by heart, and 
could have recited, without making a single mistake, 
the Mollakhats of the famous poets posted on the doors 
of the mosques. He was himself a bit of a poet, and 
frequently wrote verses, rimed or in assonance, which 
he chanted to airs of his own composition with much 
grace and charm. 

By dint of smoking his narghile and dreaming away 
in the cool of the evening on the marble flagging of his 
terrace, Mahmoud Ben Ahmed's imagination became 
inflamed, and he pknned to become the lover of a Peri 
or at least of a princess of the blood royal. This was 
the secret reason why he received so indifferently the 
various proposals of marriage that were made to him, 
and the oiFers of slave-dealers. The only company he 
could bear with was that of his cousin Abdul Melek, a 
gentle, timid young fellow, who apparently shared his 
own modest tastes. 

One day Mahmoud Ben Ahmed was on his way to 
the Bazar to purchase a few vials of attargul and other 
Constantinople essences he happened to be in need of. 
In a very narrow street he met a litter closed with 
flame-coloured velvet curtains, carried by two white 

mules, and preceded by richly dressed zebecks and 
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sayces. He drew up against the wall to allow the litter 
and its suite to pass by, but quick as he was, he still 
had time to catch a glimpse, through the parting of the 
curtains, blown aside by a chance puff of wind, of a 
very beautiful lady seated upon cushions of gold bro- 
cade. The lady, trusting to the thickness of the cur- 
tains and believing herself safe from any rash glance, 
had raised her veil on account of the heat. Mahmoud 
Ben Ahmed caught but the merest glimpse of her ; it 
was enough, however, to turn his head. The lady had 
a dazzlingly fair complexion, eyebrows that seemed to 
have been drawn with a brush, a pomegranate mouth 
that, as it opened, revealed a double row of Orient 
pearls finer and more limpid than those that compose 
the bracelets and necklace of the favourite sultana, 
a proud and engaging air, and a something noble and 
royal about her appearance. 

Dazzled by the sight of such perfection, Mahmoud 
Ben Ahmed remained for a long time rooted to the 
spot, and, wholly forgetful of the fact that he had left 
home with the intention of making purchases, he re- 
turned empty-handed, his heart full of the radiant vision 
he had beheld* 

All night long he dreamed of the fair unknown, and 
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as soon as he rose he proceeded to compose a long poem 
in her honour, kvishing upon her the most flowery and 
the most amorous comparisons. 

As he did not know what to do with himself, once 
he had finished his verses and copied them upon a 
handsome piece of papyrus, with rich capitals in red 
and gilded ornaments, he put the poem into his sleeve, 
and went out in order to show it to his fhend Abdul, 
from whom he had no secrets. 

On his way to Abdul's house, he passed by the Bazar 
and entered the perfume dealer's shop for the purpose 
of purchasing the vials of attargul. He found there a 
beautiful lady wrapped up in a long white veil so that 
her left eye only was visible. That single left eye was 
sufficient for Mahmoud Ben Ahmed to at once recog- 
nise the beauty he had seen in the palanquin. He was 
filled with such emotion that he was compelled to lean 
against the wall. 

The lady with the veil clearly perceived his agitation, 
and very kindly inquired what was the matter with him 
and whether he felt ill. 

The dealer, the lady, and Mahmoud went into the 
back-shop 5 a negro boy brought on a tray a glass of 
snow water which Mahmoud drank. 
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44 How came you to be so agitated when you saw 
me ? *' asked the lady, in a very sweet voice and with an 
accent that betrayed tender interest. 

Mahmoud Ben Ahmed told her how he had caught 
sight of her near the Hassan Mosque, at the moment 
when the curtains of her litter had parted slightly, and 
that ever since then he had been desperately in love 
with her. 

" Indeed ? " said the kdy. "Was your love of such 
rapid growth ? I did not suppose it could spring up so 
suddenly. I am the woman you met yesterday ; I was 
on my way to the bath in my litter, and as the heat 
was suffocating I had raised my veil. But you did not 
see me properly ; I am not as beautiful as you say." 

Thereupon she drew aside her veil and revealed a 
face so perfectly and radiantly beautiful that envy itself 
could have found no flaw in it. 

It is easy to imagine Mahmoud's delight on receiving 
such a favour. He gushed out in compliments that had 
at least the rare merit of being sincere and in no wise 
exaggerated. As he spoke with much fire and vehe- 
mence, the paper on which he had transcribed his verses 
fell from his sleeve and rolled to the floor. 

" What is that paper ? " said the kdy. " The writ- 
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ing seems to be very beautiful and betrays a practised 
hand." 

" It is," replied the young man, blushing mightily, "a 
poem I composed last night, as I could not sleep. I 
tried to relate your perfections in it, but the copy is a 
long way from the original, and my lines have not the 
splendour needed to celebrate the glory of your eyes.'* 

The lady read the lines attentively, and as she put 
them in her sash, said 

" They are really not at all bad, although they are 
full of flattery/' 

Then she drew her veil around her and left the shop, 
not before remarking, in a tone that went to Mahmoud 
Ben Ahmed's heart : 

"I sometimes come, on my way back from the 
baths, to purchase essences and boxes of perfumery at 
Bedreddin's." 

The dealer congratulated Mahmoud Ben Ahmed 
upon his good fortune, and taking him to the very 
back of the shop, he whispered in his ear: 

ct That lady is none other than Princess Ayesha, the 
Caliph's daughter." 

Mahmoud Ben Ahmed returned home fairly dazed 
by his good luck and scarcely venturing to believe in it. 
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Nevertheless, modest though he was, he could not deny 
that Princess Ayesha had looked favourably upon him. 
Chance, which plays so willingly the part of a go- 
between, had far surpassed his wildest hopes. He 
rejoiced that he had not yielded to the solicitations of 
his friends when they urged him to marry, and that he 
had not been carried away by the seductive portraits of 
marriageable girls drawn by the old women; for girls, as 
every one knows, have always gazelle eyes, moon-like 
faces, hair longer than the tail of Al Borak, the 
Prophet's mare, mouths of red jasper, breath scented 
like ambergris, and innumerable other perfections that 
vanish when fall away the haick and the bridal veil. 
Happy, indeed, did Mahmoud feel at being unentangled 
in any ordinary bonds, and free to give himself up 
wholly to his new love. 

He turned and tossed on his divan, but could not fall 
asleep : the dazzling image of Princess Ayesha passed 
and repassed in front of his eyes like a flame-coloured 
bird against a sunset sky. Unable to rest, he ascended 
into one of the marvellously traceried cedar-wood look- 
outs which, in Eastern cities, are perched on the outer 
walls of houses, for the purpose of catching the cool- 
ness and the current of air that always blows down a 
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street. Sleep still avoided him, for sleep is like happi- 
ness, and flees when sought. In order, then, to quiet 
his nerves by the spectacle of a serene night, he went 
up, carrying his narghile with him, to the topmost 
terrace of his house. 

The cool air of night, the splendour of the heavens 
all inlaid with patines of bright gold and more gor- 
geous than a Peri's robe, the moon showing its silver 
face, like a love-sick sultana bending from her trellised 
kiosk, refreshed Mahmoud Ben Ahmed, for he was a 
poet and could not be insensible to the magnificent 
sight displayed before him. 

From the height at which he stood the city of Cairo 
was outspread at his feet as on one of those plans in 
relief which Giaours make of their fortified cities. 
The terraces, adorned with thick-leaved plants and 
striped carpets j the squares, on which shimmered the 
waters of the Nile, for it was flood-time ; the gardens 
with upspringing palms and clumps of carob and nopal 
trees ; the groups of houses cut by narrow streets ; 
the tinned domes of the mosques; the slender min- 
arets, traceried like ivory toys 5 the dark or illu- 
mined corners of the palaces, combined to form a 
picture wondrously adapted to delight the eye. In the 
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distance the ashy sands of the plain mingled their hues 
with those of the milky sky, and the three pyramids of 
Ghizeh, faintly seen in the bluish light, rose like giant 
stone triangles upon the edge of the horizon. 

Seated on a pile of cushions and the elastic tube 
of his narghile wound round his body, Mahmoud 
Ben Ahmed tned to make out through the transparent 
darkness the distant outline of the palace wherein slept 
the beauteous Ayesha. Deep silence reigned over the 
scene, and it might have been mistaken for a painted 
view, for no breath, no whisper told of the presence of 
any human being. The only sound audible was the 
gurgling of the smoke in Mahmoud Ben Ahmed's nar- 
ghile as it came through the rock-crystal globe, filled 
with cold water intended to cool its white puffs. Sud- 
denly a shrill cry broke the stillness, a cry of dread 
distress, such as utters by the spring, the antelope that 
feels the lion's paw upon its neck or its head in a 
crocodile's mouth. Mahmoud Ben Ahmed, terrified 
by that despairing shriek, rose at a bound and instinc- 
tively laid his hand on the pommel of his yataghan, 
which he worked in its sheath to make sure it would 
draw out freely. Then he bent in the direction from 
which the sound appeared to have come. 
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He managed to distinguish afar off in the darkness 
i strange and mysterious group, composed of a white 
ihape pursued by a pack of dark, grim, monstrous 
igures, gesticulating wildly and running helter-skelter. 
The white form seemed to flit over the tops of the 
bouses, and the distance separating it from its pursuers 
was so small that it was to be feared it must soon be 
:aught if the chase lasted much longer and no one came 
.o its aid. Mahmoud Ben Ahmed at first thought it 
must be a Peri hunted by long-fanged, flesh-eating 
jhouls, or by djinns with flaccid, membraneous wings, 
writh claws like the wings of bats. He therefore drew 
from his pocket his comboloio of striated aloe-beads 
ind began to recite, by way of protection, Allah's 
linety-nine names. But he stopped ere he got to the 
wentieth. It was no Peri, no supernatural being 
Seeing and springing from one terrace to the other, 
eaping across the four and five foot wide streets that 
:ut the compact blocks of houses in Oriental cities, 
)ut a woman, and the djinns were merely zebecks, 
.ayces, and eunuchs hunting her down. 

There were still two or three terraces and a street 
>etween Mahmoud Ben Ahmed on his platform and 
he fugitive, but her strength seemed to fail her. She 
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looked round in anguish, and, like a tired-out horse 
spurred on to a last effort, when she saw the hideous 
group of her pursuers so close to her, she placed the 
street between her foes and herself by a desperate leap. 

As she sprang on to the terrace she brushed by 
Mahmoud Ben Ahmed, whom she did not see, for the 
moon was veiled with clouds, and ran to the end of the 
terrace that looked out upon a second street broader 
than the other. Hopeless of leaping across, she gazed 
round as if in search of a hiding-place, and catching 
sight of a great marble vase, she concealed herself 
within it like a genie re-entering the calyx of a lily. 

The maddened crew invaded the terrace with the 
impetuosity of fiends. Brave though Mahmoud Ben 
Ahmed was and skilful in the use of his weapons, he 
could not repress a feeling of terror at the sight of 
their copper-coloured or black faces with long mus- 
taches or hideously hairless, their glittering eyes, their 
hands clutching swords and kandjars, and their whole 
low, ferocious features distorted by fury. They rapidly 
examined the deserted terrace, and not seeing the fugi- 
tive, concluded she must have leaped across the street. 
They therefore went on their way after her without 
paying further attention to Mahmoud Ben Ahmed. 
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When the sound of the clanking of their weapons 
and the shuffling of their slippers over the stone terraces 
had died away in the distance, the fugitive gradually 
raised her pretty, frightened face above the edge of the 
vase, looked round like a startled antelope, then straight- 
ened herself up, and stood, a lovely pistil in the great 
marble flower. Seeing no one but Mahmoud Ben 
Ahmed, who was smiling at her and signing that she 
had nothing to fear, she sprang out of the vase and 
advanced towards the young man with outstretched 
arms and in a suppliant attitude. 

" I beseech you to have pity on me and to save me, my 
lord ; hide me in the darkest corner of your home and 
protect me against the fiends who are pursuing me." 

Mahmoud Ben Ahmed took her by the hand, led 
her to the terrace-stair, closed the trap-door carefully, 
and conducted her to his room. When he had lighted 
the lamp, he saw, what he had already guessed by the 
silvery tones of her voice, that the girl was young, and 
also very pretty, whereat he was in no wise surprised, for 
he had noticed, even in the starlight, that she had a very 
fine figure. She appeared to be not more than fifteen. 
Her extreme pallor caused her great almond-shaped 
black eyes to shine out ; her thin, delicate nose im- 
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parted great nobility to her profile, worthy of bein 
envied by the fairest maids of Chios or Cyprus, and c 
rivalling with the beauty of the marble of which wei 
formed the idols adored by the old Greek pagans. He 
neck was of perfect shape and of a most lovely white 
save that on the nape of the neck there was a red lin< 
no larger than a hair or a silk thread, from whic 
issued small drops of blood. Her dress was simple 
and consisted of a silk embroidered jacket, musli 
trousers, and a striped sash. Her bosom rose and fe 
under her rayed gauze tunic, for she was yet out o 
breath and had scarcely got over her terror. 

When she had rested for some time and had regaine 
her composure, she knelt down before Mahmoud BCJ 
Ahmed and told him her story in very good language : 

u I was a slave in the harem of the rich Abu Bekkej 
and was foolish enough to hand to his favourite wife 
selam, or flower letter, sent by a most handsome youn; 
emir with whom she had a love affair. Abu Bekkei 
having discovered the selam, became furiously angr) 
caused his favourite wife to be sewn up in a leather ba 
with a couple of cats, and thrown into the river, an 
ordered that I should be beheaded. The kislar-agass 
was charged with the execution of the sentence, bu 
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profiting by the terror and disorder caused in the harem 
by the terrible punishment inflicted upon poor Nour- 
mahal, and finding the terrace trap-door open, I took 
to flight. My escape was soon observed, and ere long 
the black eunuchs, zebecks, and Albanians in my master's 
service started in pursuit. One of them, Mesrour, 
whose attentions I have always repelled, got so close to 
me with his brandished sword that he barely missed 
me. Indeed, I felt the edge of his sword graze my 
skin, and it was then I uttered the terrible cry you must 
have heard, for I own I thought my last hour had come. 
But God is God, and Mahomet is His prophet ; the 
angel Azrael was not yet ready to bear me away to the 
bridge of Al Sirat. 

" Now I have no hope save in you. Abu Bekker is 
powerful; he will have me sought out, and if he can 
catch me, Mesrour's aim will be truer, for he would 
not be satisfied with merely grazing my neck with his 
blade," said she with a smile, as she passed her hand 
upon the faint line made by the z check's weapon. 
" Accept me as your slave ; I shall devote to you the 
life you have saved ; my shoulder will always be ready 
for you to rest your head upon, and my hair to wipe 
away the dust from your sandals.** 
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Mahmoud Ben Ahmed, like all men who have studied 
letters and poetry, was very kind-hearted. Leilah, such 
was the fugitive slave's name, spoke in choice language; 
she was also young and beautiful, but even had not this 
been the case, humanity would not have allowed him 
to send her away. Mahmoud Ben Ahmed pointed out 
to the young slave a Persian carpet and a pile of silk 
cushions in a corner of the room, and on the step of 
the platform a collation of dates, candied limes, and 
Constantinople rose preserves, which he had left un- 
touched, absorbed as he was in his thoughts. There 
were also two water-coolers, of porous Thebes clay, 
placed in Japanese saucers and covered with dewy 
pearls. Having thus installed Leilah temporarily, he 
went back to the terrace to finish his smoke and to find 
the last assonance he needed for the ghazel he was 
composing in honour of Princess Ayesha, a ghazel in 
which the lilies of Iran, the flowers of Gulistan, the 
stars and all the constellations of heaven were contend- 
ing for the pride of place. 

The next day, at dawn, Mahmoud Ben Ahmed 
reflected that he had not a single sachet of benzoin, 
that he was out of civet, and that the silk and gold 
brocade bag embroidered with spangles, in which he 
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kept his latakieh, was worn out and ought to be 
replaced by a new one, handsomer and in better taste. 
He scarcely gave himself time to perform his ablutions 
and to say his prayer with his face turned to the east. 
Then he issued forth from his house after having copied 
the verses and put them in his sleeve, as he had done 
the first time, but not with the intention of showing 
them to his friend Abdul. He proposed to hand them 
to Princess Ayesha in person, in the event of his meet- 
ing her in the Bazar, in Bedreddin's shop. 

The muezzin, bending over the rail of the minaret 
balcony, called out the hour : it was the fifth. In the 
streets were to be met with fellahs only, driving before 
them asses laden with watermelons, bunches of dates, 
fowls tied by the legs, and halves of sheep that they 
were carrying to market. Mahmoud went into the 
quarter inhabited by Ayesha, but saw whitewashed 
crenellated walls only. No one showed at the three 
or four narrow windows guarded by close wooden 
trellised gratings, through which the inhabitants of 
the dwelling could plainly enough see what was going 
on in the street, but which proved a complete bar to 
indiscreet glances and inquisitive people outside. Unlike 
Feringhee palaces, those of the East reserve all their 
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splendour for the interior, and, as it were, turn their 
backs upon passers-by. Mahmoud Ben Ahmed, there- 
fore, did not reap any great benefits from his investi- 
gation. He saw coming in and going out two or three 
black slaves, in rich costumes and with the haughty 
and insolent look that betokened the consciousness of 
being servitors in a great house owned by a man of the 
highest rank. 

Mahmoud in vain endeavoured to ascertain, by 
gazing upon the thick walls, the whereabouts of 
Ayesha's apartments. The great gate, with its horse- 
shoe arch, was almost wholly walled up, access being 
had to the inner court by a side door, so that it was 
impossible to look in. He was therefore obliged to 
withdraw without having made any discovery, for it was 
getting late and he might have attracted attention. He 
therefore repaired to Bedreddin's shop, and in order to 
gain his good-will, bought freely of things that he had 
not the least need of. He sat down in the shop, ques- 
tioned the dealer, inquired about the state of business, 
asked whether he had sold profitably the silks and 
carpets brought by the last caravan from Aleppo, 
whether his vessels had reached port in safety, in a 
word, indulged in all the base subterfuges common 
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among lovers, in the hope, of course, of seeing Ayesha 
appear at any moment ; his expectation proved vain ; 
she did not turn up that day. He went home with a 
heavy heart, calling her already perfidious and cruel, as 
if she had pledged herself to he at Bedreddin's and had 
broken her word. 

On returning to his room, he took off his slippers 
which he kid in the carved marble niche intended for 
them, cut by the side of the door; he removed the 
caftan of rich stuff he had put on with the object of 
setting off his good looks and appearing at his best 
before Ayesha, and then sank on his divan in a state of 
distress akin to despair. Everything seemed to be lost, 
so far as he was concerned ; the world was coming to 
an end, and he bitterly reviled fate ; and all this simply 
because he had not, as he hoped to do, met a woman 
he had never known until a couple of days before. 

He had closed the eyes of the body in order to see 
more clearly the dream of his soul, when he felt a light 
air cooling his 'brow. He raised his eyelids and per- 
ceived Leilah seated on the ground near him and fan- 
ning him with one of the palm-leaf fans used in the 
East to fan one's self and also to drive away flies. He 
had clean forgotten her. 
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" What troubles my dear lord ? " said she in a voice 
as pearly and melodious as the sweetest music. " My 
lord does not seem to be at ease in his mind; some 
care weighs upon him. If my lord's slave could dispel 
the cloud of sadness that darkens his brow, she would 
deem herself the most fortunate of women, and would 
not envy Princess Ayesha herself, beautiful and wealthy 
though she be.'* 

At the name Mahmoud Ben Ahmed started on his 
divan like a wounded man whose wound has been 
touched unwittingly. He raised himself up partially, 
and looked inquisitively at Leilah, whose expression 
was quite calm and filled only with tender solicitude. 
Nevertheless he blushed as if the secret of his love had 
been guessed by her. Leilah appeared not to notice 
the tell-tale flush and continued her endeavours to con- 
sole her new master. 

"What can my lord's handmaid do to drive away 
the sombre thoughts that oppress his mind? Music 
might perchance dispel his melancholy. An old slave, 
who had been one of the Sultan's odalisques, taught me 
the secrets of composition. I can improvise verses 
and accompany myself on the guzla." 

As she spoke, she took down from the wall a guzla, 
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the body of which was of citron wood, ribbed with 
ivory, and the neck inlaid with ebony and mother-of- 
pearl. She began by playing with marvellous skill the 
tarabuca and other Arab airs. 

At any other time the beauty of her voice and the 
sweetness of the music would have delighted Mahmoud 
Ben Ahmed, who was keenly sensitive to the charm of 
poetry and harmony, but his heart and mind were so 
filled with the lady he had seen at Bedreddin's that he 
paid no attention to Leilah's songs. 

On the morrow he was more fortunate, and met 
Ayesha in Bedreddin's shop. It is out of the question 
to attempt to paint his delight ; those alone who have 
been lovers themselves can understand it. He remained 
for a time voiceless, breathless, sightless. Ayesha, who 
observed his emotion, was pleased with it and spoke to 
him with much affability, for nothing tickles people of 
high rank more than to see the effect they produce in 
this way. Mahmoud Ben Ahmed, recovering himself, 
did his utmost to be agreeable, and being young, good- 
looking, and having studied poetry and the art of ex- 
pressing himself in elegant language, he fancied he was 
making a not unpleasant impression, and became bold 
enough to ask the Princess to allow him to see her in 
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some more favourable and less dangerous place than 
Bedreddm's shop. 

" I am well aware," said he, " that I am fit only to 
be as the dust under the soles of your feet, that the dis- 
tance between you and me could not be traversed in a 
thousand years by a horse of the Prophet's breed going 
at full speed, but love emboldens man, and the cater- 
pillar that adores the rose cannot help confessing its 
passion." 

Ayesha heard him to the end without manifesting the 
least displeasure. Fixing upon him a glance full of 
languor, she answered: 

cc Be to-morrow, at the hour of prayer, under the 
third kmp in the Sultan Hassan Mosque. You will 
find there a black skve dressed in yellow damask. He 
will lead : do you follow him." 

Then she drew her veil about her face and retired. 

Mahmoud Ben Ahmed did not fail to keep the ap- 
pointment, and placed himself under the third lamp, 
without daring to move away from it lest be should not 
be found by the black slave, who was not yet at his 
post. It is true that Mahmoud Ben Ahmed had ar- 
rived two hours before the time named. At last he 

saw the negro dressed in yellow damask coming straight 
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to the pillar against which he was leaning. The slave 
looked at him attentively and quietly signed to him to 
follow. They left the mosque together; the negro 
walked fast and led Mahmoud Ben Ahmed through 
endless twistings and turnings through the complicated 
maze of the streets of Cairo. The young fellow tried 
to make him speak once, but the guide, opening his 
vast mouth, well furnished with sharp white teeth, 
made him observe that his tongue had been cut out at 
the roots. It would have been difficult for him, there- 
fore, to blab. 

They at last reached a quarter of the city that was 
wholly deserted, and with which Mahmoud Ben Ahmed, 
though he had been born and brought up in Cairo, and 
believed he knew every hole and corner of it, was 
quite unacquainted. The mute stopped in front of a 
whitewashed wall, in which there was no trace of an 
opening. He measured six steps from the angle of the 
wall and looked carefully for a spring that was no 
doubt concealed between the joints of the stones. He 
found it and pressed it ; a pillar turned on itself, and 
revealed a dark, narrow passage, into which the mute 
entered, followed by Mahmoud Ben Ahmed. They 
first went down more than one hundred steps, and next 
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proceeded along an obscure passage of interminable 
length. By feeling along the walls Mahmoud Ben 
Ahmed made out that they were cut out of the living 
rock and covered with engraved hieroglyphs. He 
understood that they were in the subterranean corridors 
of an ancient Egyptian necropolis, which had been 
utilised for the purpose of making this secret passage. 
At the end of the corridor, at a very great distance, 
glimmered a faint blue light. The light came through 
the traceried sculpture of a hall to which the passage led. 
The mute touched another spring, and Mahmoud 
Ben Ahmed found himself in a hall paved with white 
marble, with a basin and jet of water in the centre, ala- 
baster pillars, walls covered with glass mosaics, verses 
of the Koran interlaced with flowers and ornaments, 
and covered with a vaulting that was carved, wrought, 
and ornamented like the interior of a hive or of a sta- 
lactite grotto. Huge scarlet peonies placed in enor- 
mous Moorish vases of blue and white porcelain 
completed the decoration. On a platform, furnished 
with cushions, and set in a sort of niche in the thick- 
ness of the wall, sat Princess Ayesha, unveiled, radiant, 
and of a loveliness surpassing that of the houris of the 
fourth heaven. 
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"Well, Mahmotid Ben Ahmed, have you written 
any more verse in my honour ? " said she, in the most 
gracious manner, as she signed to him to be seated. 

Mahmoud Ben Ahmed threw himself at Ayesha's 
knees, drew his papyrus from his sleeve, and read his 
ghazel in the most passionate tone. It was really a 
very fine piece of poetry. While he was reading the 
Princess's cheeks brightened and flushed up like an ala- 
baster lamp that has just been lighted. Her eyes shone 
like stars ; her glance flashed with extraordinary bril- 
liancy; her body became translucent, and on her 
shoulders fluttered faint butterfly wings. Unfortu- 
nately Mahmoud Ben Ahmed, engrossed by the reading 
of his verses, did not look up and remained unaware of 
the transformation that was going on before him. 
When he finished, there was only Princess Ayesha 
looking at him with an ironical smile. Like all poets 
who are too much taken up with their own works, 
Mahmoud Ben Ahmed had forgotten that the finest 
verses are not worth as much as a single word from the 
heart, as a single look filled with the light of love. 
Peris are like women : one must guess what they are, 
and grasp them just as they are about to go back into 
heaven never again to come down. Opportunity must 
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be caught by the lock on its forehead, and the spirits of 
the air by their wings, for thus alone can they be 
mastered. 

" Really, Mahmoud Ben Ahmed, you are a rarely 
talented poet, and your verses deserve to be hung on 
the doors of mosques, written in letters of gold, by the 
side of the most celebrated works of Firdousi, Saadi, and 
Ibn Ben Omaz. It is a pity that you were so taken 
up with the alliteration of your lines that you did not 
look at me just now. You would have seen well, 
you would have seen something. Your dearest desire 
was fulfilled in your presence without your perceiving 
it. Farewell Mahmoud Ben Ahmed, you who were 
resolved to love none but a Peri." 

And Ayesha rose very majestically, raised a gold 
brocaded portiere, and vanished. 

The mute came for Mahmoud Ben Ahmed and led 
him back by the way they had come to the same place 
where he had met him. Mahmoud Ben Ahmed, an- 
noyed and grieved at the way he had been dismissed, 
did not know what to make of it, and racked his brain 
in vain to find a motive for the Princess's abrupt depart- 
ure. He came to the conclusion that it was merely 
due to a womanish whim, a passing fancy ; but he went 
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in vain to Bedreddin's to buy benzoin and civet skins 5 
he never again met Princess Ayesha. He repaired 
time after time to the third pillar in the Sultan Hassan 
Mosque, but nevermore did he see the negro dressed in 
yellow damask; and the end of it was that he fell a prey 
to the blackest melancholy. 

Leilah tried innumerable ingenious ways of diverting 
him ; she played to him on the guzla, told him wonder- 
ful stories, filled his room with odoriferous bouquets in 
which the diverse hues of flowers were so happily com- 
bined as to delight the eye as well as the sense of smell. 
Sometimes also she would dance before him with grace 
as supple as the cleverest Almeh. Any one else than 
Mahmoud Ben Ahmed would have been touched with 
so much thoughtfulness and attention, but his thoughts 
were elsewhere and the desire to find Ayesha again left 
him no rest. He often wandered round her palace, but 
never did he manage to get even a glimpse of her 5 no 
one appeared behind the carefully closed trellis, and the 
palace remained tomb-like. 

His friend Abdul Malek, alarmed at his condition, 
often visited him; he could not help noting the grace 
and beauty of Leilah, which equalled, if they did not 

surpass, the charms of Princess Ayesha, and he won- 
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dered at Mahmoud Ben Ahmed's blindness. Had he 
not feared to violate the sacred laws of friendship, 
he would willingly have taken the young slave to 
wife. 

Meanwhile, Leilah, though her beauty was in no wise 
diminished, became paler every day; her great eyes 
became more languid, and the flush of dawn on her 
cheeks was replaced by the pallor of moonlight. One 
day Mahmoud Ben Ahmed perceived that she had 
been weeping, and asked her the reason. 

tc I should never dare tell my dear lord. I am but a 
poor slave whom you took in out of pity, and I love 
you. But what am I in your eyes ? I know that you 
vowed to love none but a Peri or a Sultana. Other 
men would be satisfied with the devotion of a young 
and tender heart, and would not trouble about the 
Caliph's daughter or the Queen of the Genii. Let 
your glance rest on me. I was fifteen yesterday; it 
may be that I am as beautiful as that Ayesha of whom 
you speak aloud in your dreams. It is true that neither 
the magic carbuncle nor the heron aigrette gleams on 
my forehead; that I do not go about escorted by soldiers 
carrying muskets inlaid with silver and coral ; yet I can 
sing, I can improvise on the guzla, I dance like 
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Emineh's self, I am like a devoted sister to you, and 
withal I cannot touch your heart." 

Mahmoud Ben Ahmed felt his heart moved as he 
listened to Leilah, but he spoke no word and seemed a 
prey to deepest melancholy. Two contending resolves 
struggled in his mind. On the one hand he found it 
hard to part with his favourite dream 5 on the other he 
said to himself that he was a fool to go on caring for a 
woman who had tricked him and left him with ironical 
speech ; the more so that he had within his own home 
at least the equivalent of the youth and beauty of her 
whom he had lost. 

Leikh was on her knees, as if awaiting the decision 
of her fate, and two tears rolled silently down the poor 
girl's pale cheeks. 

"Why did not Mesrour's sword complete what it 
began ? " she said, putting her hand to her fair, slender 
neck. 

Touched by the gentleness of her accent, Mahmoud 
Ben Ahmed raised up the young girl and kissed her on 
her brow. 

Leilah looked up with the gesture of a dove that is 
being fondled, and standing before Mahmoud Ben 
Ahmed, took his hands and said to him : 
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u Look at me very carefully ; does it not strike you 
that I am very like some one whom you know ? " 

Mahmoud Ben Ahmed could not restrain a cry of 
surprise. 

You have the very face, the very eyes, the very 
features, in a word, of Princess Ayesha. How comes 
it that I did not sooner notice the likeness ? " 

u Until now you cast but a careless glance upon your 
poor slave," replied Leilah, in a tone of gentle reproach. 

" If Princess Ayesha in person were to send me now 
her negro in his yellow damask robe, with the selam of 
love, I would refuse to accompany him.** 

cc Do you mean it ? ** said Leilah, in a voice that was 
more melodious than that of Bulbul owning its love 
to the rose. "You ought not, however, to despise 
beyond measure poor Ayesha, who is so like me.** 

For sole reply Mahmoud Ben Ahmed pressed the 
young slave to his heart. Great was his surprise when 
he saw Leilah*s face light up, the magic carbuncle 
gleam on her brow, and wings, spotted with eyes like 
those of peacocks, unfold upon her lovely shoulders. 
Leilah was a Peri ! 

u My beloved Mahmoud Ben Ahmed, I am neither 
Princess Ayesha nor Leilah the slave ; my real name is 
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Boudroulboudour. I am a Peri of the first order, as 
you may see from my carbuncle and my wings. One 
evening, when I was flying through the air, I heard you 
express the wish to be loved by a Peri. I was pleased 
with your ambition ; mortals who are ignorant, coarse, 
and given up to earthly lusts, do not hanker after such 
exquisite bliss. I sought to try you, and assumed the 
disguises of Ayesha and Leilah to ascertain whether 
you would know me and love me in a human form. 
Your heart has proved more clear-sighted than your 
brain, and you have shown more kindness than pride ; 
the slave's devotion caused you to prefer her* to the 
Sultana. That was my crucial test. For one moment 
I was carried away by the beauty of your verse, and on 
the point of betraying myself. I feared, however, that 
you might proye to be merely a poet in love with his 
own imaginings and his own rimes, and I therefore with- 
drew, affecting haughty disdain. You proposed to marry 
Leilah the slave ; Boudroulboudour the Peri will take her 
place. To every one else I shall be Leilah, and a Peri to 
you alone, for it is your happiness I seek, and the world 
would not forgive you if it were superior to its own. 
Though I am a fairy, I shall have hard work to protect 
you against the envy and the wickedness of men." 
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These terms were accepted with delight by Mah- 
moud Ben Ahmed, and the wedding took place exactly 
as if he were marrying Leilah. 

Such, in substance, is the story I dictated to Scheher- 
azade by Francesco's intermediary. 

" What did Schahariar think of your Arabian tale, 
and what became of Scheherazade ? " 

I have never seen her since. 

I fancy that Schahariar, dissatisfied with this story, 
ended by ordering the poor sultana to be beheaded. 
Friends of mine, who have come back from Bagdad, 
tell me they saw seated on the steps of a temple, a 
woman whose particular craze was that she believed 
herself the Dmarzade of "The Thousand and One 
Nights," and who kept repeating incessantly the single 
phrase : 

<c Sister, tell us one of those fine stories you know so 
well how to relate." 

She would wait for a few moments, listening intently, 
then as no one answered, she would weep bitterly, and 
wipe her eyes with a handkerchief embroidered with 
gold and spotted with stains of blood. 
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ELIAS WILDMANSTADIUS 

or THE MEDIMFAL MAN 



Laudator temporis acti. 

HORACE. 

The bossy cathedral fonned his carapace. 

VICTOR HUGO. 

AMONG the innumerable varieties of Young 
France, undoubtedly one of the most strik- 
ing is that which is now to engage our atten- 
tion. There is the Byronian Young France, 
the artistic Young France, the passionate Young France, 
the fast liver, the quid-chewing, the smoking Young 
France, bearded or beardless, placed by certain natural- 
ists among the pachyderms, by others among the palmi- 
peds, either classification appearing to me equally sound. 
But of all the species of Young France, the mediaeval 
is the most numerous, and the individuals of which it 
is composed are most interesting to examine. I shall 
pick out one in particular, friend reader, who will 
enable you to get an idea of the genus, in the event of 

your not having been fortunate enough to see one either 
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alive or stuffed. This specimen being dead, I may tell 
you his name. He was called Elias Wildmanstadius, a 
very fine name for a mediaeval man, especially as it was 
not a pseudonym. Also he was sincere in his madness, 
and therein differed greatly from others who merely 
affected craziness in order to follow the fashion or by 
way of mannerism. 

I must ask to be forgiven the somewhat sentimental 
tone of this account. Elias Wildmanstadius was 
my friend, and he is dead. Besides, I feel the need 
of resting my lips after so much grinning as I have 
indulged in. 

The angel whose business it is to open the gate of 
this world to incoming souls, had, by some strange for- 
getfulness, allowed his to pass through only some three 
centuries after the time fixed for his entrance into this 
life. So poor Elias Wildmanstadius, with a fifteenth- 
century soul in the midst of the nineteenth century, 
beliefs and love for another age in the midst of a selfish 
and prosaic civilisation, found himself as utterly out of 
place as a savage from the banks of the Orinoco trans- 
planted into a fashionable Parisian club. 

Feeling awkward and out of his element in a society 
for which he was not fitted, he had made up his mind 
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to live apart and to keep to himself. He constructed 
around himself a bit of the Middle Ages, very much 
like a lover who, having lost his love, has her mask 
moulded and dresses up a figure in the garments she 
used to wear. For this purpose he had rented one of 
the oldest houses in S-- ; a grimy, cracked, and 
seamed house, with leprous, moss-eaten walls, carved 
beams, overhanging eaves, ogee windows, and diamond 
panes that rattled in their leaden fillets at the least 
breath of wind. 

It was rather too modern, in his opinion, for it did 
not go back earlier than 1550. He also considered 
and greatly regretted that the street front and the gen- 
uine Gothic look of the rest of the building, were 
spoiled by the introduction of vermiculated boss-work, 
channels, and attempts at Corinthian pillars betraying 
the influence of the early Renaissance. 

In other respects it was the most inconvenient house 
in the town. The doors, which did not close tight, 
and the worm-eaten sashes allowed the wind to pass 
through as if they were mere sieves. The chimney- 
place, with its mantel-piece covered with armorial bear- 
ings, under which a whole family could sit in comfort, 
would have swallowed a whole oak at every one of its 
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huge mouthfuls, and it would have taken two men to 
shift the heavy brass-ball-top iron andirons. 

The tapestries, representing passages at arms and 
other scenes of chivalry, were falling in rags ; the walls 
were heavy with damp, and a few darkened paintings 
hung here and there in dusty frames. 

In order to make the illusion perfect, Elias Wild- 
manstadius had collected at great expense the oldest 
furniture he could find: huge oaken arm-chairs with 
ear-protectors, upholstered in Cordova leather and 
studded with big nails; massive tables with twisted 
legs; bedsteads with platforms and dais; ebony dressers 
inlaid with mother-of-pearl and fillets of brass ; panoplies 
of various epochs, in short, all the rusty, dusty bric-a- 
brac which a passing age bequeaths to the next as a 
memento of its existence, and which painters and anti- 
quarians fight over in second-hand dealers' shops. 

In order to match his furniture and to avoid discords, 
he always wore at home a mediaeval costume. And it 
was most entertaining to see the good Elias Wildman- 
stadius in a samite surcoat charged with a coat of arms, 
particoloured legs, long pointed shoes, his hair parted 
in the middle, a toque on his head, a dagger and an 
alms-bag at his side, gravely wandering through the 
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deserted rooms like an apparition of by-gone days. 
Occasionally he put on a full suit of armour, and took 
great pleasure in listening to the way the steel clanked 
as he walked. 

His love of past times extended even to matters of 
cookery. Comfit-boxes and goblets had to be placed 
on the board 5 he would eat only pheasants with their 
feathers on, roast peacocks, and other knightly viands. 
If any more commonplace and pleasant dish made 
its appearance, he waxed mightily wroth, and when 
Martha, his old housekeeper, served him with faro or 
lambick instead of mead or beer, he came near to 
thrashing her. 

For the same reason he would not have any printed 
books in his library, unless they were in the earliest 
Gothic type, for he abhorred Gutenberg's invention 
equally with that of artillery. On the other hand, 
his shelves were laden down with innumerable beau- 
tiful manuscripts on vellum, with silver clasps and 
corners, and parchment or velvet bindings. He ad- 
mired with childish simplicity the illustrations on the 
frontispieces, the ornaments in the margins, the illumi- 
nated capitals at the beginnings of chapters ; he went 
into ecstasies over the stiff figures of saints with golden 
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eyelids and eyes of blue, and the lovely angels with white 
and rose wings ; he was afraid of the devils and the 
dragons, and believed in every legend, no matter how 
absurd it might be, provided the text were in contracted 
Gothic and the title in big red letters. 

He held very odd opinions in the matter of painting ; 
he would not look at anything outside fifteenth-century 
pictures; he cared for Mabuse, Jacquemin Gnngon- 
neur, Giotto, Perugino, and a few other artists of the 
same sort only. Raphael was almost too recent for 
him. 

He knew nothing of music in the condition to which 
it has been brought by Rossini, Mozart, and Weber. 
Instead of Di tanti palpiti^ he sang, 

All is verloren 

Tinteloren, 

All is verloren, bei Gott ' 

of Clement Janequin's defeat of the Swiss at Mari- 
gnano, or some other similar air by Ockeghem, Fran- 
cesco Rosello, Constantio Festa, or Hobrecht. He 
refused to be more modern than that. 

He did not know the names, even, of the instru- 
ments in use at the present day, but, on the other hand, 
he was well acquainted with the sackbut, the kettle- 
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drum, the rigolls, the virginals, the psaltery, and the 
rebec, and at need could have performed on them. 

In literature he could quote accurately from the most 
obscure romances : cc Parthenope of Blois," " Huon of 
Bordeaux," " Atys and Profilas," the "San Graal," 
" Dolopathos," " Perceforest," and very many more, 
but he had no idea there had ever existed such persons 
as Byron and Goethe. He could relate in detail the 
chronicles of some Breton kinglet anterior to Graalon 
and Conan, but would have been greatly surprised had 
he been talked to about Napoleon. 

When he had perforce to write to any one, he did 
it in so archaic a style and in so wholly obsolete a 
hand that it was impossible to make out a single word, 
and recourse was had to the local curator of ancient 
documents. 

His conversation so bristled with antiquated turns 
and forgotten expressions that his every sentence was 
a riddle and required a glossary. 

Withal he had a pious and loving heart ; he under- 
stood art, but that simple-minded art which believes in 
itself and its work, the Gothic art, patient and enthusi- 
astic, which makes giant miniatures, cathedrals wrought 
like gems and steeples two hundred feet high as finished 
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as the setting of a ring. He had a deep feeling for 
architecture, and would have designed Notre-Dame 
and the Cathedral at Bourges had they not already 
existed. Had he lived three hundred years earlier, his 
name would have come down to us, through the echo- 
ing ages, among the very few names that survive and 
never are forgot, but, like many more, he had come at 
the wrong time, and was merely a sort of madman. 
He would have been one of the greatest geniuses, and 
his life would have been full and rounded out; as it 
was, he was compelled to create a fictitious one for 
himself and to trick himself into the belief that he was 
living in his own proper age. 

Shocked by the commonplace and mercantile look 
of the inhabitants and the anti-picturesque monotony 
of the new buildings, he either had to stay at home or, 
if he ventured out, to confine himself to visiting and 
exploring every corner and nook of his dear old cathe- 
dral. That was his greatest pleasure, and he would 
spend whole hours in contemplation there. The tra- 
ceried spire, the light finials, the corbelled gables, the 
flowered crosses, the dragons and monsters grimacing 
and showing their teeth at the corners of the roofs, the 

ever-blossoming rose-windows, the three porches with 
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their ruffs of saints, the delicately carved trefoils, the 
clusters of slender, lissome pillars, the quaintly wrought 
niches wildered o'er with arabesques, the bassi-relievi^ 
the emblems, the heraldic figures, the tiniest bit of 
lace-work in the stone broidery, the smallest stitch in 
the granite cambric, all could he have drawn without 
seeing it, so vivid in his mind were the smallest details 
of his beloved church. It was his mistress, the lady 
of his thoughts, and not the most beautiful woman on 
earth could have tempted him to be unfaithful to it. 
He dreamed of it ; he forgot to eat and drink because 
of it ; he was happy only when in the shadow of its 
ancient arches, and there he was at home, amid sur- 
roundings that were in harmony with him. By dint 
of living in the company of slender columns, of silent 
and lissome pillars, he had in a way acquired their 
shape; he was so thin and tall that he might easily 
have been mistaken for an additional pillar, especially 
as his curly hair was not unlike the acanthus leaves of 
the capitals. 

He had thoroughly studied the history of the basilica 
and its construction j he could tell accurately the year 
in which the apse or the choir had been erected, when 
the high altar, the rood-screen, the nave, and the side 
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chapels had been built. He had ascertained the age 
of each stone; he knew exactly what had been the 
cost of the joiner work on the stalls, the wardens' pew, 
and the pulpit 5 how long it had taken to set the key- 
stone in the vaulting, to suspend the lancet, and the 
pendentive ; he read without difficulty the inscriptions 
on the tombstones; he could explain every coat of 
arms; he was acquainted with the subject of each 
painting and of every picture in stained glass; he 
could relate the fact that the organ, given by an Em- 
peror of the West, was the first that had been seen in 
Europe ; and not these only, but many more things 
could he tell, for if he were allowed to go on he never 
could talk enough upon that subject; whenever he 
entered upon it, his face lighted up and his dull blue 
eyes shone with extraordinary brilliancy. It was at 
such times that the poor soul, forgotten in some corner 
of heaven by its guardian angel, no doubt in love with 
some Eloa or other, and cast too late into a world 
whence all its sister souls had vanished, enjoyed the 
purest and most ineffable joy, for it believed itself 
living in 1500. 

To while away his weary hours, gentle Elias Wild- 

manstadius cut, with his penknife, tiny cathedrals out 
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of cork, illumined miniatures in the Gothic manner, 
transcribed ancient chronicles and painted portraits of 
Madonnas with gilded haloes and aureoles. 

Thus did he live for many years, little understood 
and unable to understand. His end was worthy of his 
life : two years ago the cathedral was struck by light- 
ning, which wrought great havoc. Through some 
mysterious sympathy, gentle Elias died suddenly, ex- 
actly at the same moment, in his own house (the one 
at the corner of the Old Market, with a Madonna), 
seated in his big arm-chair, just as he was finishing a 
sketch of the cathedral. 

He was interred, in accordance with his request, in 
the chapel where so many hours of his life had been 
spent, under the very stone he had worn with his 
knees. And now he is above, in the company of the 
Virgin and the cherubs and the saints he loved so 
dearly, in the glorious Paradise, all azure and gold, and 
his happiness would no doubt be unalloyed but for the 
fact that the style of the epitaph and the kind of letters 
used are plainly modern. 
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With divine afflatus filled, my brain reels again ' 

A breath runs o*er my quivering lyre 5 

Ye Muses, Sisters chaste, and thou, Apollo great, 

Adown the sacred vale my steps now guide ' 

My flight upbear, my mind inspire ' 

For deep I mean the Pierian spring to drain, 

And on its verdant bank, under the myrtles prone, 

To make the echoes with my song resound. 

DANIEL JOVARD, before his conversion. 

Hell and damnation ' I feel a fierce desire 
To tear with fang-like teeth her flesh, and drag, 
With bloody shreds of livid, greenish skin, 
Her putrid heart from out her open breast 

The same DANIEL JOVARD, after his conversion. 

I KNEW, I still know, a worthy young fellow 
called Daniel Jovard ; simply Daniel Jovard, 
much to his sorrow, for if one pronounces v like 
, as the Gascons do, the two unfortunate syl- 
lables of his name form a most unflattering epithet 
(Jobard, ninny). 

__ 
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The father who transmitted this unhappy appellation 
to him was an ironmonger, and had his shop in one of 
the narrow streets opening into the Rue Saint-Denis. 
As he had accumulated a comfortable sum of money by * 
selling brass wire for hanging bells, and bells for hang- 
ing on to the brass wire, as he had also risen to the 
rank of sergeant in the National Guard of the day, and 
threatened to become a voter, he considered that he 
owed it to himself as a man of good repute, a sergeant 
in active service and an expectant voter, to have little 
Daniel Jovard, heir presumptive to these many prerog- 
atives, present and to come, educated in the most 
brilliant manner. 

It should be said that, in the opinion of his sire and 
his mother, it would have been difficult to come across 
a more wonderful youth than Daniel Jovard. For my 
part, as I do not behold him through the favourable 
prism of paternity, I shall merely state that he was a 
stout, chubby-cheeked lad, as good as gold, whom his 
enemies found it difficult to slander and his friends hard 
to praise. He was neither handsome nor ugly ; he 
possessed a pair of eyes with eyebrows set over them, a 
nose in the middle of his face, a mouth below that, and 

a chin below the mouth ; he had two ears, neither more 
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nor less, and hair of an uncertain colour. It would 
not be telling the truth to say that he looked well, and 
it would not be telling it to say he did not look well. 
He had no look in particular; he looked like every- 
body else ; he was a representative of the multitude, 
the type of the typeless, and it was the easiest thing in 
the world to mistake him for somebody else. 

His dress was in no wise remarkable; there was 
nothing about it to attract attention ; its only use was 
to prevent his going about in a state of nudity. As for 
elegance, grace, and fashion, these are out of the ques- 
tion ; such things are unknown in that part of the still 
uncivilised world called the Rue Saint-Denis. 

He wore a white muslm cravat, a shirt-collar that 
majestically cut off his ears with its two triangular 
starched linen corners ; a goat-hair canary-yellow waist- 
coat, cut in shawl fashion, a bell-crowned hat, a blue- 
bottle coat, gray trousers showing the ankles, laced 
shoes and deerskin gloves. I am bound to confess that 
his stockings were blue, and if the selection of this 
shade strikes my reader as odd I hasten to explain that 
they had formed part of his school outfit and that he was 
wearing them out. He wore his watch at the end of a 
metal chain, instead of having it hung, as becomes a 
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proper man, at the end of a neat silk ribbon, with a 
pawn-ticket in place of the ticker. 

He had gone regularly through all his studies, and 
had done the rhetoric twice over, as was customary. 
He had written as many impositions, and given and 
received as many bloody noses as any of his compan- 
ions. I can paint him in a couple of words . he was 
great on exercises, but he knew just about as much 
Latin and Greek as you and I do, and in addition had 
a very imperfect knowledge of French. So you see 
that young Daniel Jovard was a youth of great prom- 
ise. If he had chosen to study and work hard, he 
might have become a delightful bagman or a charming 
junior clerk to a notary. 

He was a devil of a Voltairian, like his father, suc- 
cessful man, sergeant, voter, and householder. In 
school he had read on the sly Voltaire's tc Maid of 
Orleans," "The War of the Gods," Volney's 
" Ruins," and other books of that kidney ; consequently 
he was a free thinker, like De Jouy, and a hater of 
priests, like Fontan. The tc Constitutional " had no 
greater dread of the Jesuits than he had, whether these 
gentlemen, whom he believed he saw all around him, 

wore clerical or secular dress. In matters literary, he 
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was as advanced as in politics and religion. He did 
not say Nicolas Boileau, but Boileau ; he would have 
affirmed unhesitatingly that the Romanticists danced 
round Racine's bust after the triumph of " Hernam ; " 
if he had taken snuff, which he did not, he would cer- 
tainly have taken it out of a Touquet snuff-box; he 
considered that " soldier " rimed very well with " cam- 
paigner," and fitted in admirably with " glory," whether 
preceded or followed by ct victory." As a Frenchman, 
by nature waggish, he preferred the vaudeville and the 
comic opera, which are national forms, as the papers 
say; but he was also very fond of a leg of mutton 
rubbed with garlic, and of a tragedy in five acts. 

It was fine to hear him, on Sunday evenings, in Mr. 
Jovard's back-shop, thundering against the corrupters 
of taste, the retrogressive innovators (Daniel Jovard 
flourished in 1828), the Welches, the Vandals, the 
Goths, the Visigoths, the Ostrogoths, and so on, who 
sought to take us back to barbarism and feudality, and 
to change the language of the great masters for a hy- 
brid, unintelligible jargon. And it was finer still to 
see the look of amazement on the faces of his father, 
his mother, and their neighbour and his wife. 

Great man, Daniel Jovard. He would sooner have 
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denied the existence of Montmartre than that of Par- 
nassus ; sooner denied the virtue of his cousin, with 
whom, as was proper, he was in love, than denied the 
virtue of a single one of the nine Muses. Good old 
chap, Daniel Jovard. I do not quite know what he did 
not believe, in spite of his being a free-thinker. It is 
quite true that he did not believe in God, but, on the 
other hand, he did believe in Jupiter, in M. Arnault, and 
in Baour likewise ; he also believed in the Marquis de 
Saint- Aulaire's quatrain, in the youthfulness of the ladies 
who play the part of young maidens on the stage, in 
M. Jay's conversions, and he even believed in the 
promises of dentists and rulers of the earth. 

No one could possibly be more antediluvian and 
more of a fossil than he. If by any chance he had 
written a book and had stuck a preface to it, he would 
have gone down on his marrow-bones and begged the 
public's pardon for the liberty he had taken ; he would 
have maundered about his feeble attempts, his slight 
sketches, his timid preludes, for, in addition to the 
beliefs I have enumerated, he also believed in the 
public and in posterity. 

To bring this lengthy psychological analysis to a 
close and to give my reader a clear conception of the 
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man, I shall add that he sang quite nicely " Fleuve du 
Tage" and "Femme sensible;" that he declaimed 
Theramene's long story as well as Desmousseaux' 
beard does ; that he was very successful in drawing the 
nose of Olympic Jove, and that he was distinctly a fair 
player at loto. 

It was in such charming and patriarchal occupations 
that Daniel Jovard's days, spun of silk and gold (old 
style), passed by, each like unto the other. His soul 
was undisturbed by vague aspirations, his heart unmoved 
by virile passions ; he had not yet requested the use of a 
woman's lap for the purpose of resting thereon his 
genius's brow. He ate, drank, slept, digested, and 
classically performed all the functions of life, and under 
his vulgar exterior no one could have suspected there 
lurked a man about to be great. 

It needs but a spark, however, to set fire to a barrel 
of powder ; youthful Achilles was aroused by the sight 
of a sword. Let me tell you how the genius of the 
illustrious Daniel Jovard flashed into light. 

He had gone to the Theatre-Fran^ais in order to 
improve his taste and his delivery by witnessing the 
performance of some play or other, I have forgotten 
which. That is not true ; I know very well which it 
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was, but I will not give its name, lest the characters 
should be too easily recognised, Daniel was seated 
alongside twenty-nine other spectators, on one of the 
pit seats, his attention concentrated on the play as 
keenly as if he had newly arrived from the country. 

Between the acts he carefully polished up his father's 
large opera-glasses, which were enclosed in a chagreen 
case mounted with horn, and began to gaze at the 
infrequent spectators scattered here and there in the 
boxes and galleries. 

In a stage-box a young dandy, toying carelessly with 
his enamelled gold glasses, spread himself and showed 
off his graces utterly inattentive to the many glasses 
levelled at him. He was dressed in the most eccentric 
and most careful manner. A curiously cut coat, opened 
well out and lined with velvet, allowed to be seen a vest 
of dazzling colour, shaped like a doublet ; tight-fitting 
black trousers outlined his hips; a gold chain, resem- 
bling the collar of an order of knighthood, gleamed on 
his breast, and his head rose straight out of his satin 
cravat, without the white line that was obligatory in 
those days. He looked like a portrait by Francis Porbus. 
His hair cropped close in the Henry III fashion, his 
fan-shaped beard, his eyebrows turned up towards the 
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temples, his long, white hands, on one of which he 
wore a signet ring set in a Gothic design, nothing was 
wanting, and the illusion was absolutely perfect. 

After long hesitation Daniel Jovard concluded that 
the fashionable young fellow could be no one but Ferdi- 
nand de C , his old school-mate, though his present 

get-up made him look utterly different from his old self. 

Now, my dear reader, I can see you pursing up your 
mouth and declaring that all this is most unlikely ; that 
it is absurd to perch in a stage-box at the Fran^ais a 
swell of the new school, especially on a day when a 
Classical performance is being given, and that I have 
been compelled to have recourse to this barefaced 
expedient in order to bring my hero, Daniel Jovard, to 
see him. You will make many more remarks, and some 
others besides, 

** But, ... on my faith as a gentleman, 
I care not a stiver for any of them, 1 " 

for I have in one of the recesses of my logic, expressly 
for the purpose of knocking you down with it, the very 
best reason ever put forward by a man who was in the 
wrong. 

This is the dazzling reason why Ferdinand de C 

was at the Fran^ais on that particular evening. 
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He had a mistress, a Dona Sol, under the watch and 
ward of a good old, broken-down, venerable and jealous 
lord j he could meet her but rarely, and then with the live- 
liest fear of being surprised with her. He had therefore 
appointed to meet her at the Theatre-Francais as being 
the most solitary and unfrequented place to be found in 
any part of the world, Polynesia included, for the 
Terrace of the Feuillants and the horse-chestnut grove 
by the waterside are so generally famous as solitary 
resorts throughout Europe, that it is impossible to go 
two yards in them without treading on somebody's toes 
and elbowing an amorous couple. 

I assure you that I have no other reason than this to 
offer you, and as I shall not take the trouble to look for 
any other, you will have to be good enough to be 
satisfied with it. 

Now, then, let me get on with this true and strange 
story. The dandy went out between the acts '5 the non- 
dandy Daniel Jovard went out also, for dandies and 
plain bodies, great men and small ones often do just 
the same things. By chance they met hi the foyer. 
Daniel Jovard bowed first and advanced towards Fer- 
dinand. When the swell beheld this uncouth person 
bearing down upon him, he hesitated for a second and 
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very nearly swung on his heel to avoid returning his 
bow, but the glance he cast around him having revealed 
the awful solitude of the foyer, he resigned himself to 
his fate and unflinchingly awaited his friend's approach. 
This is one of the finest things he ever did. 

After exchanging greetings they naturally began to 
talk about the play. Daniel Jovard benevolently ad- 
mired it, and was immensely surprised to find that his 

friend Ferdinand de C , in whom he had always 

reposed the greatest confidence, was of an utterly 
contrary opinion. 

cc My dear fellow," said Ferdinand to him, " the 
thing is worse than a sham ; it is Empire, it is peri- 
wig, it is rococo, pompadour ; a man must be a 
mummy or a fossil, a member of the Institute or a 
Pompeian relic, to take any pleasure in balderdash of 
that sort. It is so deadly cold that it would fieeze jets 
of water shooting up into the air ; those gawky hex- 
ameters that toddle along arm in arm like invalids re- 
turning home from the wine-shop, the one propping 
up the other, and we keeping the lot steady, are really 
beneath contempt. The lanky substantives followed 
like shadows by their adjectives, the prudish peri- 
phrases with the secondary periphrases carrying their 
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trains, are a confounded nuisance with their way of 
showing themselves off among the passions and the 
situations in the drama $ the conspirators who amuse 
themselves shouting under the portico of the tyrant, 
who takes good care to turn a deaf ear to the din, 
the princes and princesses with their inevitable confi- 
dants, the dagger-thrust and the final narration in fine 
polished verse, tell me, are these things not enough to 
make the walls themselves yawn for very weariness and 
wretchedness?*' 

" But what about Aristotle and Boileau and the 
busts ?" 

" A fig for them 1 They worked for the men of 
their day $ if they were to return to earth now, it is 
likely they would do the very opposite of what they did 
then. They are dead as door nails ; dead like many 
more who were every bit as good as they. Let these 
geniuses fall asleep, even as they put us to sleep ; I have 
no objection to that. They fooled the fools of their 
day with sugar, and the fools of the present day prefer 
pepper ; let us have pepper then ; that is the secret of 
every literary school. Drink! That is the answer 
given by the bottle divine and the end of all things. 
To drink and to eat is the be-all and the end-all j the 
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est is but the means to this end, and it matters little 
whether one reaches it through tragedy or drama ; the 
>nly thing is that tragedy is no longer current. 

" I dare say you will tell me that it is more honour- 
ible and surer to cobble shoes or sell matches, and I 
igree with you ; but it is not given to every one to do 
hese things ; besides, they require an apprenticeship to 
>e served. The profession of author is the only one 
lowadays that does not call for preparation 5 all that is 
lecessary is to be indifferently acquainted with French 
ind scarcely at all with orthography. Now if you 
vant to write a book all you have to do is to take 
everal books, which is essentially different from the 
ecipe in the cookery-books that runs like this: 'To 
nake jugged hare: Take a hare.' You, on the other 
land cut out a leaf here and a leaf there, you make up 
i preface and a post-face, you adopt a pseudonym, you 
tate that you died of consumption or that you have 
>lown out your brains ; you dish the concern up hot, 
nd at once enjoy the finest success imaginable. 

" There is one thing you must be very particular 
bout ; epigraphs. You must have epigraphs in Eng- 
ish, in German, in Spanish, in Arabic, and if you can 
nanage to get hold of one in Chinese, it will prove 
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very effective 5 and you will find yourself, without being 
a Panurge, in the enjoyment of a nice little reputation 
of polyglot and scholar, which you can very easily 
exploit, 

u I see that you are surprised at what I am telling 
you, and that you are opening your eyes to the size of 
saucers. Simple-minded and artless being that you are, 
you had got into your head, in the most prosaic way 
possible, that all you had to do was to go to work con- 
scientiously ; you have not forgotten the nonum pre- 
matur in annum^ and the c Again and again put your 
work back on the frame.* That sort of thing is done 
with now ; a book is written in three weeks, read in 
an hour and forgotten in fifteen minutes. And by the 
way, you used to scribble verses, if I am not mistaken, 
when you were at school. You still do so, I swear, for 
it is a habit that can no more be got rid of than that of 
smoking, gambling, or running after the girls." 

A maidenly blush suffused Daniel Jovard's cheek. 
Ferdinand noted it and went on : 

" I am well aware that it is humiliating to be accused 
of being a poet, or a versifier at least, and that no man 
likes to have his baseness laid bare. But as the fact is 
there, you must turn your shame to account and try to 
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get good money for it. Strumpets and we both live 
on the public, and do a profitable business ; we are at 
one in trying to get money out of the public by every 
possible allurement and cajolery. There are shame- 
faced voluptuaries that have to be urged, and who will 
pass and repass a score of times in front of a house of 
ill-fame without daring to enter ; you have to pull them 
by the sleeve and to say, c Come in/ So there are 
irresolute and hesitating readers who need to be hunted 
out by our go-betweens the newspapers. These tell 
them of the beauty of the book and of the novelty of 
the style, and shoulder them into the lupanar of book- 
shops. In a word, a man must know how to adver- 
tise himself and fill his balloon with gas." 

Just then the bell rang to give warning that the cur- 
tain was going up. Ferdinand chucked his card to 
Daniel Jovard and vanished, after inviting him to call. 
In another minute his goddess had joined him in his 
stage-box, they drew the curtains, and 

But it is Daniel Jovard's story I am telling, and not 
Ferdinand's. 

When the performance was over, Daniel returned 
to the paternal shop, but he was no longer the same as 
when he had emerged from it. The poor fellow had 
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gone out full of faith and sound principles ; he was re- 
turning shaken in his beliefs, hesitating, and mistrusting 
his most serious convictions. 

He did not sleep a wink the whole night ; he turned 
and twisted like a carp on a gridiron. Everything he 
had till then worshipped he had just heard turned into 
derision; he was exactly in the position of a very 
stupid and very devout seminarist who has been listen- 
ing to an atheist discussing religion. Ferdinand's re- 
marks had awakened in him the heretical germs of 
revolt and incredulity that slumber in the depths of 
every man's conscience. Like a child who has been 
led to believe that it was found born in a cabbage, and 
whose imagination runs to the wildest excesses once it 
discovers it has been duped by a fiction, Daniel Jovard, 
who the day before had been a most proper Classicist, 
became, by reaction, the most thorough-paced Young 
France, the most wildly enthusiastic Romanticist that 
ever stormed and shouted at a performance of " Her- 
nani." Every word spoken by Ferdinand had started 
new trains of thought in his mind, and although he did 
not clearly understand what it was he saw in the dis- 
tance, he was none the less convinced it was that 
Promised Land of Poesy into which he had not hitherto 
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been permitted to entei. So in utmost perplexity of 
mind he waited impatiently until rosy-fingered dawn 
should have thrown open the gates of the Orient. At 
last the beloved of Cephisus sent a faint ray of light 
through the yellowed and smoky panes of my hero's 
windows. For the first time in his life he was absent- 
minded. Breakfast was served ; he choked himself, 
and swallowed his chocolate at a gulp after bolting his 
chop. Old Mr. Jovard and his wife were amazed, for 
their illustrious offspring laid the greatest stress on 
proper mastication and digestion. Papa smiled a sly, 
knowing smile, the smile of a successful man who is 
also a sergeant and a voter, and came to the conclusion 
that the boy was decidedly in love. 

Behold, Daniel, how long a stride in this new way 
your first has been ' Already you are misunderstood 
and able to pose as an elegiacal poet ! For the first 
time, something has been thought of you, and that 
something is wrong. O great man ' You are sup- 
posed to be in love with a braid-maker or a milliner, 
at most, and it is Glory you are pining for ' Already 
you are soaring far above these contemptible bourgeois 
with all the loftiness of your genius, as soars the eagle 
above the barnyard ! From this moment you may 
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call yourself an artist, for you have your profanum 
vulgus. 

As soon as he thought he might do so, he started for 
his friend's residence. Although it was now eleven 
o'clock, Ferdinand was not yet up, greatly to the sur- 
prise of our artless youth. While waiting for his host, 
he examined the furniture of the room 5 it consisted of 
strangely shaped furniture of the days of Louis XIII, of 
Japanese vases, of large-patterned tapestries, of eccen- 
tric water-colours representing the dance of the witches 
and scenes from " Faust," and endless other incongru- 
ous objects, poniards, pipes, narghilehs, tobacco-pouches, 
and innumerable other trifles the very existence of 
which Daniel Jovard had never suspected and the use 
of which he could not guess ; for in those days Daniel 
was fully convinced that the police regulations forbade 
the carrying of poniards and that sailors only could 
afford to smoke without losing caste. 

He was shown in to Ferdinand's room. That gen- 
tleman wore a dressing-gown of old silk damask, cov- 
vered with figures of dragons and of mandarins engaged 
in sipping tea. His feet, shod in slippers embroidered 
with odd designs, reposed upon the white marble 
chimney-piece, so that he was resting almost on his 
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head. He was nonchalantly smoking a tiny Spanish 
cigarette. 

He shook hands with his friend, took a pinch of fine 
golden tobacco from a kcquer box, rolled it up in a 
small piece of rice paper which he tore from a small 
packet, and handed the result to the innocent Daniel 
Jovard, who did not venture to refuse it. The poor 
fellow, who had never smoked in his life, wept like a 
pitcher returning from the well, and in his simplicity 
swallowed all the smoke. He spat and sneezed every 
minute, and he might have been a monkey swallowing 
medicine, so comical were his contortions. When he 
had finished, Ferdinand invited him to try another, but 
Daniel declined, and the talk went back to the subject 
they had discussed the night before, literature ; for at 
that time men talked literature just as now they talk 
politics, and formerly they talked of the weather. Some 
sort of subject, of matter, is always needed for the 
production of ideas. 

At that time there was a perfect rage for proselytism, 
which led people to try to convert water-carriers even, 
and young fellows were apt to spend the time they 
passed with ladies in discussions, instead of more use- 
ful matters. This accounts for the fact that so great a 
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swell as Ferdinand the dandy did not disdain to spend 
three or four hours of his valuable time in catechising his 
ancient and unknown school-fellow. In a few words 
he laid bare before him all the secrets of the trade ; 
took him behind the scenes at his very first lesson; 
taught him to put on a mediaeval look; showed him 
how to acquire individuality and an air of his own; 
revealed to him the innermost meaning of the slang of 
the week ; explained to him what was meant by " the 
ropes," "chic," "air," "art/' "artistic," "artist;" 
the signification of ct frumpish," " stunning," u busted ; " 
opened up to him a vast repertory of formulae of ad- 
miration and of reprobation : phosphorescent, transcen- 
dental, pyramidal, astounding, blasting, annihilating, and 
innumerable others it would be wearisome to repeat in 
this place ; he exhibited to him the ascending and de- 
scending scale of the human mind; that at twenty a 
man was Young France, a Coningsby at twenty-five, 
and a Childe Harold at twenty-eight, provided he had 
travelled as far as Saint-Denis or Saint-Cloud; that 
thereafter a man did not count, and was successively 
known by the following appellations : back number, old 
fogey, zany, clod-pate, Boeotian, driveller, dotard, down 
to the lowest depth of decrepitude, until the most de~ 
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grading epithet of all was reached, Academician and 
member of the Institute ' which did not fail to happen 
when a man was forty or thereabouts. And all this 
in a single lesson ! A great teacher, in very sooth, was 
Ferdinand de C . 

Daniel did raise a few objections, but Ferdinand 
replied so coolly and so volubly to them, that if he had 
wished to persuade you, my reader, that you were no 
better than an idiot, he would have done it in less than 
fifteen minutes, in less time, indeed, than it takes me 
to write it. From that moment Daniel fell a prey to 
the most horrible ambition that ever seized upon a 
man. 

On returning home, he found his father reading the 
" Constitutional," and he forthwith called him tc Na- 
tional Guardsman ' " To use ct National Guardsman" 
as an insult, after but a single lesson, was, for him who 
had been brought up in jingoism and the cult of civic 
bayonets, a tremendous progress. He was going on 
with giant strides. He smashed his stove-pipe hat 
with his fist, cast off his swallow-tailed coat and swore 
by his soul that never again would he put it on. He 
climbed up to his room, opened the chest of drawers, 
pulled out all his shirts and pitilessly slashed the collar 
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off every one of them, using his mother's scissors for 
a guillotine. He lighted his fire, burned his Boileau, 
his Voltaire, and his Racine, burned all the ckssical 
verse he possessed, including his own performances, and 
it is only by wonderful good luck that the lines of his 
which I have used for an epigraph, escaped from this 
comprehensive combustion. He shut himself up in his 
den, and read every one of the new works that Ferdi- 
nand had lent him, until such time as he should have 
grown a chin tuft of sufficient dimensions to allow him 
to go forth into the world It was six weeks before 
the tuft was grown to the required dimensions, nor 
was it even then much of a tuft, but its good intentions 
were evident, and that was enough. 

In the meantime he had ordered from Ferdinand's 
tailor a complete suit of clothes of the latest Romanti- 
cist cut, and as soon as it was ready he put it on with 
fervour and lost no time in repairing to his friend's. 
Great was the sensation he created in the Rue Saint- 
Denis, which was unaccustomed to innovations of that 
sort. He proceeded majestically on his way, accom- 
panied by a tail of naughty boys who kept on guying 
him, but he paid not the least attention to them, being 

already case-hardened against public opinion and feeling 
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nothing but contempt for the popular; which was a 
second stage in his progress. 

He reached Ferdinand's and was complimented by 
him upon the change which had taken place in his 
appearance. Daniel himself called for a cigar and vir- 
tuously smoked it to the bitter end. Then Ferdinand, 
completing what he had so admirably begun, taught him 
a number of recipes and dodges for the production of 
various styles both in prose and verse. He showed him 
how to do the dreamy business, the home, the artistic, 
the Dantesque, the under-a-curse, and all this in the 
course of a single morning. For the dreamy business, 
he needed only a skiff, a lake, a weeping willow, a harp, 
a consumptive lady, and a few verses from the Bible; 
for the home, an old shoe, a jug, a wall, a broken 
pane, and a burned steak or other equivalent sorrow of 
the soul ; for the artistic, to open at hap-hazard the 
first catalogue he came upon, and to take the names of 
painters ending in / or 0, and especially to take care to 
call Titian Tiziano, and Veronese Paolo Caghari ; for the 
Dantesque, to use plentifully "therefore/' " if," "now," 
u because," tc that is why ; " for the under-a-curse, to 
stick into every line "Ah!" "Oh!" "Anathema!" 
" Malediction 1 " " Hell 1 " and so on, until life gave out. 
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He also showed him how to set about finding rich 
rimes ; he smashed a number of lines for him ; he 
taught him how to make one Alexandrine gaily perform 
the high kick in the face of the next one, after the 
manner of a dancer who ends her pirouette with her toe 
against the nose of the other who is hopping up and 
down behind her; he exhibited to him a flamboyant 
palette : black, red, blue, all the colours of the rainbow, 
a regular peacock's-tail ; he also made him commit to 
memory a number of anatomical terms in order to be 
in a position to talk of dead bodies in suitable language, 
and dismissed him a past master in the gay science of 
Romanticism. 

It is horrible to reflect that a few days had sufficed 
for the destruction of convictions cherished for years. 
But how was it possible for him to go on believing in a 
religion that had been turned into ridicule, especially 
when the man who ran it down talked fast, loud, long, 
and cleverly, in a handsome room and in an incredible 
dress ? 

Daniel acted exactly as prudes do. Once they have 
sinned, they throw off the mask and become the most 
shameless besoms of them all. Daniel thought he was 
bound to be all the more a Romanticist that he had 
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once been a Classicist, and he it was who got off that 
ever to be remembered remark : u If I were to meet 
that scamp of a Racine, I would run him through with 
my riding whip." As also this other, equally famous : 
u To the guillotine with the Classicists ! " which he 
shouted standing on his seat at one of the perform- 
ances of cc Hernani." So true it is that he had passed 
from the most constitutional Voltairianism to the most 
cannibalistic and ferocious Hugolatry. 

Until that day dawned Daniel Jovard had rejoiced in 
the possession of a forehead, much in the way that 
Jourdain talked in prose ; that is, he was not aware of 
it and had never paid the least attention to it. His 
forehead was neither very lofty nor very low $ it was 
merely a plain kind of a forehead that did not worry about 
itself. Daniel resolved to turn it into a mighty brow, 
the brow of a man of genius, like unto the brows of 
the great men of the day. In order to do this, he 
shaved off an inch or two of his hair, and increased it 
by so much, and he shaved his temples clean. In this 
way he secured a lofty forehead as gigantic as might 
reasonably be expected. 

Then, having a mighty brow, he thirsted, mightily, 
of course, for a reputation, if not for fame. 
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But could he throw to a careless and quizzical public 
the six ridiculous letters that formed his patronymic ? 
Daniel might do at a pinch, but Jovard 1 what a horrible 
name! How could he sign Jovard to an elegy? It 
would be awful, and would suffice to damn the most 
splendid of poems. 

He spent six months in quest of a pseudonym, and 
by dint of trying and racking his brains he managed to 
find one. The first name ended in us, and the sur- 
name was stuffed as full of V, w's and other similar 
Romanticist consonants as he could cram into eight 
syllables. Even a postman would have taken six days 
and six nights merely to spell it out. 

Having achieved this fine result, the next thing was 
to inform the public of the fact. Daniel did all he 
could, but his reputation was far from spreading as 
rapidly as he desired, for it is hard to drive a name into 
other people's heads, which are already so full of names, 
when it has to be got in between that of a mistress and 
that of a creditor, between a venture on Change and a 
speculation in sugar. The number of great men is so 
formidable that unless one is provided with a memory 
like that of Darius, Caesar, or Father Menetrier, it is 
very difficult to remember them all. 
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I should never be done if I attempted to relate all 
the mad suggestions that passed through poor Daniel 
Jovard's cracked brain. He was often seized with the 
fancy to write his name on every dead wall, between 
the obscene sketches and other abominations of that 
day. He was madly envious of Credeville, whose 
name was known to every dweller in Paris, thanks to 
its being displayed at every corner. He would have 
been glad to be called Credeville, even at the cost of 
being also called thief, this appellation invariably ac- 
companying the other. 

Then he bethought himself of sending the laboriously 
thought-out name wandering around on the breasts and 
backs of the sandwich men, or of having it embroidered 
on his own vest, in big letters, and this long before the 
Saint-Simonians got hold of the idea. 

He spent a fortnight discussing whether he should 
commit suicide, so that he might get his name into the 
papers; and on hearing the sentence of death of a 
criminal shouted out in the streets he felt tempted to 
murder somebody and thus be condemned to the 
guillotine, which would draw public attention to him. 
Fortunately for him and for us, he resisted virtuously 
and did not flesh his maiden dagger. 
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In this extremity, he turned to less striking methods. 
He wrote a multitude of poems that appeared in still- 
born papers, and thus greatly increased his reputation. 
He made the acquaintance of a number of painters and 
sculptors of the new school, and in return for meals 
and the loan of ready cash, without interest, of course, 
he had himself painted, carved, and lithographed in 
every possible attitude : full face, in profile, three quar- 
ters, foreshortened and seen from below, seen from 
above, from behind, and so on. My reader must cer- 
tainly have noticed his portrait at the Salon or in the 
show-windows of the picture dealers ; a very small face, 
a huge forehead, a great beard, fuzzy-wuzzy hair, bent 
brows, upturned eyes, as is the custom of Byronic 
geniuses. It is easily recognised by the name, which 
is written in the oddest and most startling characters, 
as if it were a cabalistic formula or a rune from the 
Edda. 

He resorts to every possible means of calling atten- 
tion to himself; his hat is more steeple-crowned than 
any one else's ; he wears a beard larger than the beards 
of three sappers put together, and his renown grows as 
grows the beard. You happen to be wearing a red 
vest to-day, you may be sure that to-morrow he will 
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sport a scarlet one. Do look at him, I beseech you. 
He works so hard to get a single glance from you 5 he 
begs for one as other men beg for places or favours. 
Do not take him for one of the vulgar herd 5 he would 
throw himself over the bridge. To attract your atten- 
tion, he would be willing to walk on his hands and to 
ride your horse with his face to the tail. 

I am really surprised that he has not yet taken to 
wearing gloves on his feet and shoes on his hands, 
which would certainly be very striking. He is to be 
seen everywhere: at balls, at conceits, in painters' 
studios, in the studies of popular poets. For the past 
two years he has not failed to attend a first performance. 
You can see him, without extra charge, in the right- 
hand balcony where artists and literary men generally 
sit. He is often as entertaining as the performance 
itself. He has the right to go behind the scenes ; the 
prompter calls him cc old chap," and shakes hands with 
him ; the chorus girls bow to him, and by next year 
the prima donna will speak to him. You can see that 
he has made his way quickly. He has a novel on the 
stocks, and also a poem. He has been promised a 
hearing for a drama which he will certainly write ; he 

is to be on the staff of a leading paper, and I under- 
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stand that he has received proposals from a fashionable 
publisher. Already his name is to be found in every 
catalogue, as follows : cc A new Novel, by - US 
KWPL - . In six months' time the title will be 
announced, made out of the first noun that occurs to 
him ; next, the seventh edition will be put on sale, 
even though the first has not appeared, and ere long, 
thanks to Ferdinand's teaching, to his beard and his 
coat, Daniel Jovard will be one of the brightest stars in 
the new Pleiades that gleam in our literary heavens. 

Dear and gentle reader, I have here told you, while 
relating Daniel Jovard's story, the way to become 
illustrious, and given you the recipe by means of which 
one may turn out a genius, or at least may comfortably 
do without genius. I hope your gratitude will be pro- 
portionate to the service I have done you. It lies with 
you to be a great man; you now know how to set 
about it. It is, in sooth, not difficult, and if I myself 
am not a great man, it is simply because I do not care 
to be one. I am too proud, 
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The dishevelled orgy. 

DE BALZAC. 
The dishevelled orgy. 

JULES JANIN. 
The dishevelled orgy. 

P. L. JACOB. 
The dishevelled orgy. 

EUGENE SUE. 

A QUEER room was that of our friend 
Philadelphia. It is true that like all 
rooms, like yours and mine, it had four 
walls, a ceiling, and a floor, but it was 
the way it was decorated that gave it a strangely 
odd aspect. 

Fantastic pictures were hung on the walls in curi- 
ously carved frames : pastels of the time of the Regency, 
smiling and rouged, were displayed by the side of stiff 
angelic figures on gold backgrounds in the manner of 
Giotto and Orcagna. Engravings and etchings were 
crowded in so disorderly a fashion along the wains- 
cotting that it was impossible to look at one without 
disturbing two or three of the others. 
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Rembrandt elbowed Watteau ; one of Pater's enter- 
tainments lapped over a sibyl's face by Michael Angelo ; 
a Tartaglia by Gallot kicked Hyacinthe Rigaud's por- 
trait of the Great King ; a fleshy, sensuous nude by 
Rubens caused an ascetic drawing by Morales to look 
down ; a libertine water-colour by Boocher impudently 
turned its back upon a prudish Madonna by stern Al- 
brecht Durer ; in short, the walls were as full of anti- 
theses as a tragedy of the days of the Empire. 

Quantities of oddly shaped and dissonant articles 
were strewn upon the tables, brackets, small tables, 
chairs, arm-chairs, and, generally speaking, upon any- 
thing with a fairly level surface. In an unoccupied 
arm-chair was stuck a tall Flemish flagon with heron- 
like neck amid bossy dishes and enamels by Bernard 
Palissy. Blue Japanese jars, edible swallow's-nests, 
carps, and green cats from China were scattered upon 
worm-eaten stools of the time of Louis XIII. 

A death's head, with spectacles on its nose, a Greek 
smoking-cap on its cranium, and a richly coloured pipe 
in its mouth, made faces at a porcelain figure placed at 
the other end of the mantlepiece, while deformed man- 
dragoras writhed hideously, pell-mell with petrifications 
and madrepore, on an empty shelf in the bookcase. 
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It was still worse on the centre table, for assuredly 
it would have been impossible to collect in any smaller 
space any larger number of objects having an air and a 
character of their own. There were : 

A Turkish slipper, 

A marchioness's slipper, 

A yataghan, 

A fencing foil, 

A missal, 

An Aretino, 

A medallion by Antonin Moine, 

Some papel espanol paia cigaritos, 

Love letters, 

A Toledo dagger, 

A champagne glass, 

A shell-hiked sword, 

Obscene sketches by Clodion, 

A small Egyptian idol, 

Packages of various kinds of tobacco (the packages 
burst open and exhibiting their golden entrails), 

A stuffed peacock, 

Victor Hugo's " Orientales," 

A muleteer's net for the hair, 

A palette, 
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A guitar, 

A something or other, in a fine state of preservation, 
and I know not what else, a mess, a higgledy-piggledy 
that would have tired out the most intrepid enumerator, 
whether he were Rabelais or Charles Nodier. 

It is probable that the chairs and arm-chairs had been 
at Marignano with the Saltabadil stools; some of them 
were crippled in the legs, others in the arms ; not one 
had more than three legs or more than one arm. 

I need not, of course, draw your attention, O judi- 
cious reader, to the fact that the above description is 
simply superb, and that it has been composed in accord- 
ance with the most recent recipes. It yields the pride 
of place to none, save and except those by M. de 
Balzac only, for he alone is capable of writing a longer 
one. I have dressed up my sentences, hitherto so 
plain j I have sewn spangles upon their linen gowns, 
put glass beads and other imitation gems in their hair, 
pinchbeck rings on their fingers, and there they go now, 
as proud and conceited as if their jewels were not every 
one imitation and their diamonds glass. 

I do it because it might otherwise be supposed that they 
go about in nudity and humility simply because I can- 
not afford to dress them up, but by Jove ' I mean to 
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show that I am just as well able to do so as if I had no 
talent, and I am bound to take it for granted that I 
have plenty if I have been clever enough to bring you 
through so many pages upon this audacious and im- 
modest assertion. With a couple of strokes of the pen 
I shall make them skirts of adjectives, corsets of peri- 
phrases and head-gear of metaphors. At every para- 
graph I shall hereafter let off fireworks of style ; there 
shall be golden rains of nouns, Roman candles of 
adverbs, and Bengal fires of personal pronouns. It 
shall be so gorgeous, refulgent, rutilant, phosphorescent, 
and scintillant that you will have to close your eyes in 
order to read it. 

And not only is this description magnificent and 
worthy of being inserted in manuals of literature, it 
also surpasses ordinary descriptions by its uncommonly 
rare merit, namely, that it is perfectly apposite, and of 
unquestionable use in the work of which it forms part. 

This is the case, since, having undertaken to write 
a physiological account of the biped called Young 
France, I came to the conclusion that after having 
carefully told the number of its nails and the length 
of its hair, the colour of its skin and its habits and 

appetites, it would be exceedingly interesting to let my 
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reader know where this biped lives and roosts, and it 
occurred to me that the description of the room would 
have as much importance, in the opinion of naturalists, 
as that of a tit's or a parrakeet's nest. 

Nor were the seven or eight people assembled in 
this room any less remarkable. The figures were, in 
every respect, worthy of their setting. 

They did not wear the French dress; indeed, it 
would have been difficult to name the exact period and 
country to which it belonged. One man wore his 
beard cut in the fashion of Francis I; another had a 
tuft and his hair cropped short, like Saint-Megrin ; a 
third wore a chin tuft like Cardinal Richelieu, and the 
others, who were still too young to own so important 
an accessory, made up for it by their exceedingly long 
hair. 

One was dressed in a black velvet doublet and tight- 
fitting trews, like a mediaeval archer ; another had on 
the costume of a member of the National Convention, 
with a swell's steeple-crowned hat; a third sported 
a dandy's frock-coat, of most exaggerated cut, and a 
Henry IV ruff. Every portion of their attire was 
carried out in the same style, and it really seemed that 
they had picked out, at hap-hazard and with their eyes 
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shut, in the wardrobe of ages, the garments needed to 
make up some sort of an outfit for themselves. 

The pursuits in which these woithies were engaged 
were fully worthy of them. 

The Francis I man was singing a Spanish song out 
of tune, with a Normandy accent. 

The Saint-Megrin fellow was playing at cup and 
ball, or firing pellets from a sarbacan. 

The Richelieu image was gravely smoking a cigar 
that had gone out. 

The National Convention representative was relating 
his love affairs in a voice of thunder to his friend the 
dandy, and pledging him to secrecy. 

The archer chap was reading the cc Courrier des 
Theatres," and the dandy was lopping off the heads 
of flies with the stalks of cherries. 

Philadelphus, the master of the house, was making 
a Y with his arms and an O with his mouth, as he 
yawned in the most fatherly manner. 

In a word, the whole company appeared to be enjoy- 
ing itself but slightly, and to be heartily wishing itself 
elsewhere. I do believe, so desperately bored were 
they, that they would not have declined tickets to the 

Opera-Comique or the Vaudeville. 
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Albert. By the horns of my father, this is as dull as 
a meeting of the Academy* 

Rudolph. I feel as if I were at the Theatre-Francis. 

Theodore. What shall we do to kill time ? Suppose 
we were to fence ? 

Albert. The foils are broken. 

Theodore. What do you say to throwing dice ? 

Albert. Philadelphus's dice are loaded. 

Theodore. Let us read one of de Bouilly's stories. 
It would be colossally funny* 

Albert. You might as well ask us to swallow soaked 
bread without salt. 

Theodore. Let each man tell his love affairs, then. 

Omnes. What is that? You muff! you owl! It 
would be deadly dull and monotonous. Down with 
the motion 1 Down with the mover ! 

Roderick. Let us have music. 

All^ In accents of deepest dismay. No ! no ! no ' 

Philadelphia. The piano is out of tune, and besides 
it is very small fun to watch a poor devil sweating 
away at a keyboard like the trained rabbit that played 
the drum in Charles X's honour. 

Theodore. I would rather have Roderick's mouth 
filled with scalding hot pap than with G's and C*s, the 
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more so that very often G is C and C is (?, while pap 
always is pap, and gags him in proper fashion. 

Philadelphia*. It would look nice, wouldn't it, for 
us to take to singing drawing-room ballads like a lot 
of ninnies fresh from boarding-school. 

AIL To the devil with music, and most especially 
to the devil with the musician ! 

Roderick. Well, what are we going to do, when all 
is said and done ? 

Rudolph^ in most dithyrambic tones. By my soul and 
body, gentlemen, you ought to have webbed hands, for 
in truth you are a set of geese. 

Philadelphia. The goose is as white as a swan, and 
a swan is web-footed like a goose, and when a man is 
short-sighted, he is apt to mistake the one for the other. 
It is plain, my friend, that you have forgotten to put 
on your spectacles. Just rub the lenses on your coat- 
sleeve, and look ; you will perceive that we are mighty 
geniuses, not fools ; swans, not geese. 

Albert. Goose or swan matters not, for at a distance 
the effect is the same. At this particular moment I 
have one advantage over you especially, and over all in 
general : I have an idea, and evidently that is not the 

case with any of you. 
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Philadelphia. Listen to the conceited fellow who 
claims to possess an idea ! You have just as few ideas 
as you have women. 

Albert. That is where you are mistaken. I have 
three women and one idea, and in that respect I differ 
from you, for you may possibly own three ideas, but 
assuredly you do not own a single woman. 

AIL The idea ! let us have the idea f 

Albert. This it fs, my lords. It is simple and won- 
derful, and I am astonished that it did not occur to any 
of you before me. 

AIL Let us have it. 

Albert, solemnly. Let us have an orgy ! An orgy is 
indispensable if we are to be fully up to the mark. It 
is the one and only thing we lack. We can make 
ourselves perfect and spend a very pleasant evening. 

All^ with frantic enthusiasm* Bravo ' Bravo 1 

Albert. There is nothing so up-to-date as an orgy. 
Every new novel that comes out has an orgy ; let us 
likewise have ours. An orgy is as necessary to a manly 
life as to a book published by Eugene Renduel. 

I really do not quite know why I have adopted 
dialogue in order to relate to you this truthful tale. It 
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is plain that it does not suit it, and the foregoing pages 
are a masterpiece of bad taste. I do not believe it is 
possible to write in a more tiresome and pretentious 
way. Each speaker seizes upon the remark of the one 
who has preceded him and sends it back like a shuttle- 
cock from a battledore. 

I am inclined to the belief that the sole motive which 
has led me to perpetrate such an abomination is the 
desire to fill out the greatest possible number of pages 
with the smallest possible number of sentences. I do 
hope and pray from the bottom of my heart that this 
blessed story, entitled "The Bowl of Punch," may 
drag on to page 350, which forms my Pillars of Her- 
cules, beyond which I must not pass, for if I come 
short or go beyond, my book will be either too small or 
too bulky, both of which are dangeis to be equally 
dreaded. 

The dialogue form commends itself because it spins 
out well; each question and each reply is separated 
by the names of the speakers in italics, and one 
can, with a little skill, write a whole page without 
putting in more than five or six lines, provided one 
takes care to adopt a style marked by brevity and 
many breaks. In the "Chestnuts out of the Fire," 
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there is one page that has but thirteen syllables. It is 
the nee plus ultra of that style, and it is given to very 
few to attain such heights. 

. . . Vestigia pronus adoro." 

Never mind, I give up the dialogue business, for the 
present, at least, and the reader will be the gainer by 
two or three square inches per page of exclusively ad- 
mirable thoughts, which I have contracted with my 
most dear publisher to furnish. 

Such grandeur of soul on my part is all the more 
after the manner of the ancients and worthy of being 
lauded, because it postpones the happy moment when I 
shall finger the money that is due me for this mar- 
vellous volume, itself intended to work the regenera- 
tion of society and to aid humanity on the road to 
the future. 

If you should desire to know, my dear reader, why I 
want money, I shall answer, primo^ as does Gubetta to 
Lucrezia Borgia, 

< In order to have it." 

which is most logical ; secundo^ in order to purchase old 
Japanese vases and Chinese figures, and ttrtio^ so that I 
may eat flawn and fried potatoes on the quays and 
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boulevards, which no one can consider subversive of 
the established order of things or leading to contempt 
of the citizen monarchy. 

Now for the bowl of punch ! 

If you do not suffer from gastritis, which I most 
heartily hope you do not, O my venerable reader, hold 
out your glass and let me pour you out some of that 
delectable drink. And you, O charming fair reader 
(for it cannot be doubted that you are charming), 
hold out yours also, so that I shall not spill any on 
the cloth. Very likely you will say that it is horribly 
strong, and you will pout in the prettiest possible way 
and make the loveliest of faces as you say so, but 
none the less you will drain the cup to the dregs, and 
you will be all the better for it, you and your chaste 
friends. 

" Ay ! ay ! a pyramidal, a phenomenal orgy," cried 
the revellers in chorus. u A mad, wild-haired, howl- 
ing orgy, as in Balzac's c Chagreen Skin/ in Janin's 
* Barnave,' in Eugene Sue's c Salamander/ in Bibliophile 
Jacob's c Divorce.' " 

" No, no I Not the latter ! It is Empire ! It is 
shocking bad hat ! " 

** As in the same writer's c Dance of Death/ " 
_ 
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"That will do; it is mediaeval at least, and has an 
air to it." 

Who stands by < The Skin ' ? " 

" I do 1 " " And I ! " " And I ! " 

ct Very good ; come this way," said Philadelphia. 

The disciples of Balzac placed themselves on his 
right. 

Who is for c Barnave' ? " 

"We four." 

" On my right also. You are the aristocrats of the 
orgy, and we shall guillotine you at the end, between 
the cheese and the fruit." 

The Janinphiles, Janinlatres, or Janinians, for these 
three words are all equally correct in formation, placed 
themselves by the side of the Balzacians. 

" Which are the roystering blades ? ** 

"We are! we are!" 

" On my left, the roysterers." 

They proceeded to his left. 

" Where the vagabonds ? " 

" This way ; this way." 

And a number of hands were raised. 

" On my left, with the roysterers. You are demo- 
crats, and therefore you shall chew caporal while these 
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gentlemen smoke Maryland; that is why you shall 
drink cheap wine, like Barbier's girls, while the others 
shall drink champagne. You shall scorch your throats 
with rum and arrack, with the fieriest of forty-rod light- 
ning and blue-ruin, while they shall moisten theirs 
with the unctuous liqueurs of the isles. And this 
shall prove to you, scallawags that you are, that the 
aristocrats are as much superior to you as Cyprus wine 
is superior to Brie wine." 

The vagabonds ranged themselves by the side of the 
roysterers. 

"Very good; now, where are we to hold the 
kermess ? " 

ce Not here ; there is no room." 

"In Theodore's house, then ; his house in the suburb, 
you know. It is roomier. What think you ? " 

u All right. And when is the orgy to come on ? 
It is now six o'clock." 

" At midnight j we shall need the time to prepare," 

"Talking of that, how are we to manage for the 
decoration of the room ? " 

" Faith, I do not know, unless we have a number 
of compartments as in c Le Roi s'amuse/ It strikes 

me that it will be difficult to conciliate Balzac's mil- 
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lionaire's dining-room and Paul-Louis Jacob's kitchen, 
Jules Janin's private retreat and Sue's Saint-Tropez* 
inn." 

"The thing bristles with difficulties, and time is 
flying. Let us adopt, for this occasion only, the un- 
defined place Corneille proposes in the prefaces to his 
tragedies : a place which is neither a room, nor an ante- 
chamber, nor a house, nor a street, but which is a little 
of each of them, Theodore's chamber shall be simul- 
taneously a kitchen, a drawing-room, an inn, and a 
boudoir ; we shall take a lot for granted and help our- 
selves to delude ourselves. There shall be a horse-shoe 
table ; one of the ends shall be laid with a fine damask 
cloth, china plates, glass-ware and silver plate; the 
other with a scrap of sail-cloth, cheap crockery, stone 
jugs and pewter forks." 

tt What about women ? We must have women." 
"I shall look after the women," said Rudolph, "but 
only so far as the fashionable side of the orgy goes. I 
know the pick of the lot in this line, and I shall bring 
you women who may fairly be called the elite of society. 
As regards the others, send along the first females you 
come upon ; the uglier and viler they are, the better 
they will be." 
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cc So be it. We count on you, Rudolph." 

<c You may trust me." 

And after much hand-shaking, the Young Frances 
separated in order to look after the preparations for the 
orgiacal mysteries. Theodore hastened home, cleared 
out of the room whatever might be in the way ; sent 
for brandy, rum, and a quantity of wine; personally 
installed a chef and three or four assistants at the 
ranges, and forthwith the pots, pans, and pipkins set to 
work, bubbled and steamed and flipped and flopped in 
the jolliest way possible. 

Sancho, FalstafF, Panurge, and all Rabelais' gorging 
monks would have been filled with joy and have licked 
their chops merely if allowed to eat their bread seasoned 
with the scents that came from the kitchen. 

The place of assembly had the strangest appearance. 
On one side there were elegant chairs and a splendid 
table service, with tapers in gilded candelabra. On the 
other, oaken settles, boards placed on trestles, big 
tallow or pitch candles in tin candlesticks; in short, 
the greatest contrast. 

The house, brilliantly lighted up, flamed from every 
window and door, and cast floods of disdainful light 
upon the other neighbouring houses, which had gone to 
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bed at nine o'clock and closed their eyes until the next 
morning should come, like sensible houses and true 
bourgeoises that they were. 

Meanwhile the cabs were beginning to drive up with 
much shouting and swearing. Curious figures flitted 
between the doors of the carriages and the door of the 
house. Now it was powdered marquises, in full dress, 
sword at the side, hilt well down, point well up, giving 
their hand to countesses in hoop-skirts, rouged, patched, 
bespangled, and befanned ; or again sailors, with glazed 
hats on their heads, their fists on their hips, their pipes 
in their jaws, and a strumpet on their armj or again 
dandies with high neckties, stiff, set up, well gloved, 
escorting ladies laden with feathers, flowers, gems, 
and ribbons ; or vagabonds and rascals, in short cloaks 
and hoods, and tall feathers three feet long, dagger in 
hand, oaths on their lips, pell-mell with gipsies and 
lewd women, in loud-coloured skirts brilliant with 
spangles. 

The row these people made caused the neighbours 
to wake up, to rub their eyes, to put on their spectacles, 
and to look out of the window, greatly surprised at 
such a disturbance at so improper an hour. Behind* 
the blinds could be seen cotton night-caps with patri- 
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archal tufts, mysterious night-gear, and chaste snoods. 
More than one grocer, who had given up business, 
caught a cold in the head that night ; more than one 
grisette forgot to turn down the corner of the page in 
the novel she had just begun, and more than one amo- 
rous cat, dazed by the unwonted light and the unusual 
noise, fell from the roof into the street. 

Every new arrival was greeted with frantic hurrahs j 
the panes rattled in the sashes and the plates jigged on 
the dresser, just as if there were an earthquake going 
on. 

The worthy bourgeois of the quarter, not knowing 
what might be the cause of the row, imagined that 
it was going to be a second performance of the 
Immortals for the benefit of the Republic. The 
toothless old dames betook themselves to the cellars, 
convinced that the end of the world had come, and 
that God was punishing France for having turned out 
Charles X. 

A subscriber to the " Constitutionnel," the same 
man who utters such ingenious remarks in the fourth 
act of " Antony," affirmed that it was a Jesuit meeting, 
for quite a number of the guests were long-haired, a 
particularly Jesuitical trait. 
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A subscriber to the " Gazette" swore by all he held 
holy that it was the board of directors assembling in 
secret conclave to mutually behead each other and to 
eat the flesh of babes and sucklings, according to their 
evil habit. 

A reader of Jay's books ay, indeed! incredible as 
it may seem at the first blush that Jay should have any 
readers maintained that it was Romanticists con- 
vened for the purpose of insulting the busts of the 
great, and burning the works of the immortal dead, 
whom modesty forbids my naming. 

The guests took their places: the Balzacians and 
the Janimans at the aristocratic end ; the others lower 
down. The funny thing was that by each plate was 
put a copy of " Barnave," of " The Chagreen Skin," 
of The Salamander," or of "The Dance of Death," 
carefully opened at the description of the orgy, so that 
each one might conscientiously follow the text and duly 
keep up the proper style. 

The first courses were disposed of and the first lot 
of bottles emptied without anything remarkable happen- 
ing or anything out of the way being said. Not much 
else was heard besides the rattle of knives and forks, 
the clinking of glasses, and the sounds of deglutition 
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and mastication, with strident laughter breaking in now 
and then. 

From time to time one leaf was turned over upon 
another with a rustle as of satin. 

cc Hang it all ! " said one of the Balzacians, cc I have 
got no farther yet than the description of the first 
course. That beggar Balzac is never done; his de- 
scriptions, in this respect, resemble my fathers 
sermons." 

"I have at least ten pages to get through before 
reaching the right spot," shouted a roysterer fiom the 
other end of the room. cc I have already drunk two or 
three bottles of wine, and Frederick has done the same, 
yet none of the effects described in c The Salamander * 
have condescended to put in an appearance. Rudolph's 
nose has not changed colour; it is still led only, 
although Eugene Sue distinctly says that in a character- 
istic orgy red turns purple and purple turns violet." 

" That '$ all right ; it *s only that we are not drunk 
enough yet. Keep it up ! " 

a Keep it up ' " sang out the company. 

And although they were all pretty drunk already, 
they poured themselves out a succession of flowing 
bumpers. 
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It is noticeable that writers who describe orgies, and 
writers of obscene books, exaggerate human capacity 
in the most improbable manner. Some of them pour 
into the frame of a wretched little hero, six feet tall at 
most, ten times more punch and wine than the great 
tun at Heidelberg could hold. Others cause amorous 
striplings to perform labours of love that would exhaust 
several dozens of Hercules. I should like to know 
what is the object of such exaggeration. Possibly it is 
a way of indirectly flattering the reader 5 I am inclined 
to think it is. At all events, such books are most per- 
nicious ; they cause wine-dealers and little girls to feel 
contempt for us, for when they compare us with these 
grandiose types, they cannot help thinking us indiffer- 
ent topers and still more indifferent bed-fellows. 

As I have unfortunately a narrow chest and a pretty 
bad digestion, and consequently can drink scarcely any- 
thing but milk and water, I have to leave my glass un- 
tasted by me, while my companions drain theirs, and 
in truth resemble pumps or funnels more than baptised 
Christians. 

Until they are quite dead drunk, I shall, in order to 
pass the time, indulge, my dear reader, in a very brief 

description that, with the help of God and epithets, 
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shall not be more than five or six pages long. I do 
not know whether you remember and why should 
you remember it ? Do not men forget their dogs and 
their mistresses? that I promised to regale you 
with the present day beauty of style and manner of 
speech. 

You must be tired of hearing me jabbering in a vul- 
gar dialect, like the uncouth lout I am, and probably 
will remain until it pleases Heaven to remove me from 
this world. 

This coming description shall be as fine as that with 
which begins this pantheistic and palingenetic tale. If, 
however, though I do not believe this will prove to be 
the case, it should not satisfy you, I hope the ladies 
will excuse me on account of my lack of experience in 
such matters. 

It was certainly a strange sight to see all these young 
fellows assembled round the table; the feast had the 
air of being a reunion of wizards and demons. 

Pshaw I that is a stinking beginning ; it is the stock 
image of 1829. It is as idiotic as yesterday's news- 
paper, as stale as this morning's news. If you are not 
hard to please, reader mine, I can tell you I am, and 
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like Cathos and Magdelon of the "Precieuses ridi- 
cules," even my socks are bought from the swagger 
hosier. And my descriptions also are according to the 
latest pattern. Therefore, let us try again. 

Oh ! the orgy giving to the winds its heaving breasts, 
red with kisses; the orgy, shaking out its perfumed 
hair upon its bare shoulders, dancing, singing, shouting, 
holding one hand out to this man and the other to that 
one; the orgy, hot courtesan, that yields readily to 
every fancy, that drinks punch and laughs, that stains 
the cloth and its gown, that dips its garland of flowers 
in a bath of Malmsey wine ; the ribald orgy, showing 
its foot and its leg, letting its heavy head fall to right 
or left j the quarrelsome, blaspheming orgy, quick to 
snatch its stiletto from its garter; the quivering orgy 
that has only to stretch out its wand to turn an idiot 
into a poet and a poet into an idiot ; the orgy that du- 
plicates our being and sends fire running through our 
veins, sets diamonds in our eyes and rubies on our lips; 
the orgy, the only poetry that is possible in these pro- 
saic days; the orgy 

Whew ! that is a terrifically long sentence ; longer 
a good deal than lasted the love of my latest mistress, 
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I can tell you. Let me moisten my lips and take 
breath. The hack that stands me in stead of Pegasus 
is quite blown and roars like a wind-broken moke. 

I could have put it differently ; like this, for in- 
stance : The orgy, with its laughter, its yells, its, etc., 
etc., for as many pages as I liked ; but this form of 
sentence, which flourished last week, is now quite gone 
out, and, besides, the other is more wild-haired and 
dithyrambic. 

I have come to the conclusion, my dear reader, that 
the lyrical portion of my description is sufficiently ex- 
tensive, and, with your permission, I shall now pass on 
to the technical part. 

I shall not say that the cloth looked like new-fallen 
snow, because I am not enough of a poet for that, 
especially in prose j but I shall take it on myself to 
affirm that it was very white indeed, and that it had 
probably been sent to the wash. 

As for the glasses, there was no mistake about it, 
they had been really washed, and the decanters like- 
wise. Each guest had a plate before him and a whole 
napkin to himself; he also had the use of a knife, 
spoon, and fork. I am not aware that these particu- 
lars are of any use, but I should scruple not to impart 
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them to the readers of this glorious tale, considering 
that when the subject is so great, nothing about it can 
be small. 

I should much like to tell you here the component 
parts of this fanciful supper, but I must needs own, 
in all humility, that in matters culinary I am plunged 
in densest ignorance. I am unworthy of eating, for I 
have never been able to tell the left wing of a par- 
tridge from the right, and provided the wine is red and 
makes me tipsy, I drink it down piously and call it 
good wine. Yet it is necessary that you should know 
the name of every dish, of every bottle of liquor, of 
every mouthful of food eaten and drunk by the heroes 
of that memorable party. 

I have never once in my life been at a swell dinner. 
My customary pittance consists of very humble and 
very commonplace dishes ; and you have no idea what 
a trouble I am in when trying to ascertain the names 
of a score of dishes queer enough to compose the bill 
of fare of this astounding feast. 

What soup am I to make them eat ? Shall it be rice 
or Julienne ? Horrors ! such soups are fit only for men 
with an income from the funds, or hosiers retired from 
business. I need a fashionable, a transcendental soup. 
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Hurrah ' I have it ! Turtle soup I Have you ever 
eaten turtle soup ? The devil take me if I ever have. 
I have never seen any, not even smelt any, but all the 
same it must be a wonderful soup. ' 

And after that ? 

The turtle itself, in its shell, on a layer of parsley, 
for a boiled joint. 

And after that ? 

After that ? After that ? Confound you, do you 
suppose that it is as easy to compose a meal as a 
poem ? I can tell you that it would be easier for a 
cook to write a good tragedy than for a tragic author to 
make up a good dinner. 

All the same, I see plainly that if I go on in 
this way I shall be running the risk of making my 
heroes eat tiger chops, camel steaks, and crocodile 
fillets, instead of regaling them with suitable dishes 
duly approved by Careme. But what am I to do? 
I can think of but one way of getting out of the 
hobble. 

Mariette! Marietta! 

Yes, sir. 

Bring me your cookery book. 

Here it is, sir. 
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Now I shall simply transcribe the menu for a dinner 
for twenty-four people. In that way we shall at least 
be sure of what they are eating. 

But the devil! It is only "The Home Cookeiy 
Book/' instead of "The High Art Cookery Book," as 
I supposed. There is not a single menu for twenty- 
four persons, and the dishes do not appear to be at all 
anacreontic. Hang it all, you will have to put up with 
it for the present. 

I transcribe literally, 

TABLE OF FOURTEEN COVERS, WHICH WILL ANSWER 
FOR A DINNER FOR TWENTY GUESTS 

First Course 

In the centre, a centrepiece, which remains through- 
out the dinner. 
(Good') 

At each end, a soup : 
Cabbage soup. 
Cucumber soup. 

Four side-dishes for the four corners of the centre- 
piece : 

A pigeon pie. 

A pie of two spring chickens, with tasty sauce. 
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A pie of breast of veal as stewed chicken. 
(It is possible that this is plain enough, but I do not 
quite see how breast of veal can be stewed chicken. 
Never mind ; the book says it is, avro? e^, and it is 
faith only that saves.) 

Hotch-potch of ox-tail. 

(Look here. Would you eat an ox's tail? It 
strikes me a man would have to be a cannibal to do 

k.) 

Six hors-d'oeuvre for the two sides and the four 
corners of the table : 

Broiled mutton-chops. 

(I understand this quite easily. A very well written 
passage, very deeply thought out.) 
Palate of beef in straight cut. 

(Palate of beef! Come now; as well have a shoe 
vamp. For the matter of that, cooks appear to dish up 
any and everything. Sully's cook, seeing his master 
throw away an old pair of leather breeches, said to him, 
" Why do you throw away those breeches ? Give 
them to me $ I will make an ambassador eat them/' 
Straight cut : have you any idea what that means ? 
It 's High Dutch to me, and Kant and Hegel are easier 
to understand.) 
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Black pudding of rabbit. 

(A comical duck, that cook, to turn out a rabbit 
black pudding. Rabbit black pudding strikes me as 
very funny, and I have no doubt it will prove highly 
successful,) 

Cauliflowers as bread. 

(Cauliflower is a vegetable worthy of esteem, with 
which I am intimately acquainted, and which I appre- 
ciate as it deserves to be appreciated. I usually eat it 
dressed with oil, for I cannot bear white sauce. I shall 
not comment upon the expression u as bread;" not 
because I understand what it means, far from it, but 
that I am really ashamed of being ignorant of such 
simple matters, and I thought that if I did not say any- 
thing about it, you would assume that I know exactly 
what it is.) 

Two hors-d'oeuvre of savory patties for each side. 
(Patties are a happy thought, and the adjective 
"savory" is admirably chosen.) 
Second Course 

Two joints to follow the soup : 
A joint of beef. 
A loin of veal roasted on the spit. 
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The devil take it ! I shall never be done if I try 
to write the whole thing down. Just think ! There 
is another whole page written in as lofty a style as 
the foregoing one; it is impossible to devise more sub- 
stantial phraseology ; every word stands for an attack 
of indigestion. And all that mass of game and meats 
is for fourteen people ! Why, there would be enough 
there to feed fourteen Gargantuas, a whole host of 
Pantagruelistic diners for a fortnight ! 

This, however, is only the technical part, and I fail 
to see that you have given me any cause to spare you 
the picturesque part, while these gentlemen are busy 
drinking and trying to become characteristic. 

Here goes : 

White tapers, transparent as stalactites, and giving 
out perfumed odours, are burning in tall candlesticks. 
The rosy and bluish flame plays around the wicks, now 
steadily, now blown about. Under the influence of 
the draughts that traverse the room and of the gestures 
of the guests, it rises at times straight as a dagger, at 
others flows out like a mane. It is repeated in the 
innumerable facets of the glassware, and reflected by 
the projections on the silver plate and the china. Every 
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utensil is dotted with a sparkling spangle and shimmers 
with a reflection of its own. Everything is gleaming 
and glistering : the satin of bosoms and shoulders, the 
satin of the gowns, the diamonds in the necklaces, the 
diamonds in the glances, the pearls in the mouths and 
pearls in the ears ; the many beams cross and mingle 
and break; iridescent flashes play under every eyelid; 
the guests are caught in a brilliant mist, a sort of lumi- 
nous dust. The orgy is on the flood. Tongues are 
loosened, hands meet, confidences and love words are 
being exchanged; the guests eat, laugh, sing; the 
glasses go round and clink against each other, bottles 
are breaking, champagne corks fly to the ceiling, plates 
are swept, the wrong knee is pressed, and altogether 
there is the most lovely racket going on, and a row 
that the deafest man could not but hear. 

That, I think, suffices to show that at need I can 
write a description, and you had better be thankful that 
I consent to stop here, for I could go on for a week 
in this strain meal-hours excluded without being 
in the least put about or having to deny myself to 
visitors, to stop smoking my cigar or talking to my 
friends. 
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Besides, I fancy my fellows must be about up to the 
right pitch by this time, and their conversation becom- 
ing interesting. Therefore I return to the dialogue 
form. 

Theodore. At this point I have to pour wine inside 
my vest and slake my shirt's thirst ; so it is expressly 
stated at page 171 of "The Chagreen Skin." Here 
is the place. And, confound it, I have on my very best 
vest, my velvet one, with engine-turned gold buttons. 
Never mind, we must be in character. I can always 
jet another one. (Here he pours a full glass of wine 
'nside his vest.) Wow 1 It's cold as the devil. I 
Dught to have had it warmed first. I shall be lucky 
f I escape an attack of pleurisy. Beastly thing being 
vet all the way down in front like that ! 

Roderick^ from the other end of the table. Here' don't 
nake such a fuss over it ; do the thing gracefully while 
rou are about it. You can see for yourself that as you 
tave taken Benard's part, I am bound to shove a nap- 
rin down your throat. It is of no use your saying that 
rou do not eat napkin and that it is too thready a dish 
or your digestion; I have nothing to do with that ; the 
hing is down in black and white in the book ; here 
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you are, page 152. So open your jaws, my lad, and 
down with it. Surely you would not spoil the scene 
for such a trifle and grieve your dearest friend ? After 
all, a napkin is not half bad ; I *11 bet that once you 
have eaten it you will call for a second helping and 
will refuse to take anything else. 

{Perceiving that he is strewing flowers of rhetoric all in 
vain^ he drops words and passes to acts. Rudolph yells and 
struggles.} 

Rudolph. May all the devils in hell seize you ! By 
thunder 1 By the holy poker! (Just then^ Roderick^ 
profiting by the hiatus occasioned hy the utterance of this 
horrible oath^ subtilely shoves half a yard of napkin down 
his throat. 

A guest. He is choking; leave him alone. 

Another guest. He need only keep the end of it in 
his mouth; that will be sufficient to give the proper 
tone. 

Philadelphus. He nearly swallowed his tongue as 
well as the napkin. Pity he did not quite do it. 

Theodore. By Jove ! This is the time when I have 
to toss a five-franc piece to see whether there is a God 
or not. (He hunts through his pockets.) Don't believe 
I shall find a single cursed coin. I shall miss my 
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effect, damn it all. (He searches in bis vest pockets.) 
Nothing I I have not even a marked penny to keep the 
devil from flying off with me. 

Albert. What are you hunting for like that, turn- 
ing all your pockets inside out, like a miser who is 
sorting out the bad money to give alms with ? 

Theodore. My boy, if you can lend me five francs, I 
shall be grateful to you until death us do part, and even 
beyond the grave. 

Albert. Here you are. Try to remember to return 
them, and I will do without your gratitude. 

Theodore. Heads or tails ? * 

Albert. Heads that there is a God. 

Theodore^ spinning the coin; as it falls it smashes a 
glass. Heads it is. 

Albert. The devil ' That coin is a better Christian 
than any of us. It will go to Paradise when it dies, a 
privilege I do not expect to enjoy. My dear five-franc 
piece, you are telling a fib ; there is no God. If there 
were, He would not allow Delrieu, who wrote " Arta- 
xerxes," to live. 

Rosette. No ! no ! I won't ! It *s disgusting ! Sir, 
gentlemen, stop now. I never ! Why, you are all as 
drunk as lords. 
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Philadelphia. Now come, Rosette j be a good girL 

Rosette. I am a good girl ; it 's you who are a bad 
man. 

Philadelphia. Not a bit of it. 

Several Guests. What 's up ? What 's the matter ? 
What makes Rosette play the prude for the first time 
in her life ? It is shameful ! 

Rosette. Kiss me and fondle me as much as you 
please, I don't mind; that's what I am here forj but 
I will never do what you want. 

PbiladelphuS) getting up rather unsteadily on his hind 
legs. Gentlemen, I entreat you not to suppose that I 
am asking anything monstrous of this august princess ; 
I should be sorry to have you entertain so poor an 
opinion of my manners. I have merely requested a 
truly pastoral little favour, which can have no conse- 
quences of any sort. It is nothing, a mere nothing ; 
only a trifle. I want her to let me press her bosom 
with my foot. There is authority for this, and I have 
the right to do it. I am doing Raphael, and Rosette is 
Aquilina. Here is the passage on which I rest my claim, 
and you can judge for yourselves whether I am in 
the right or in the wrong: If your two feet were not 
resting upon the lovely Aquilina. It is Emil addressing 
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Raphael ; there is no getting out of it ; the statement 
is explicit. 

Many Voices. He is right ' He is right ! Come, 
Rosette, be nice about it. 

Rosette. Not much, I won't ! Do you suppose I am 
going to let him bruise my breasts and dirty my gown 
just to satisfy his fancy ? 

An Officious Guest. He shall take off his boots. 

(Philadelphus removes bis boots. Two or three of his 
comrades take hold of Rosette and lay her on the floor* 
Philadelphus lightly presses her bosom with his foot. 
Rosette screams^ struggles^ and ends by bursting out laugh- 
ing. She ought to have done that from the first.) 

Women's Voices, at the other end of the table. Help ! help ! 

A Roysterer. Well, what 's the matter with you ? 
What are you yelling for? We are only going to 
chuck you out of the windows. It 's bacchanalian, it 's 
wild-haired, and produces a gorgeous effect. There is 
nothing so far removed from the commonplace. 

Laura. This is a regular cut-throat den. 

A Guest. We are well bred ; we are polite to the 
ladies; we'll open them up first the windows, I 
mean, not the ladies. Let us avoid obscurity, A 

Frenchman is essentially polite. 
_ _ 
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Another Guest^ not quite so drunk. Don't be afraid, 
my darlings ; we are on the ground-floor and for fear 
of accidents we have taken the precaution to put mat- 
tresses outside. 

Voices of Women and Other Voices. Oh ! Oh ! Damn 
it! Oh! Ah! Hang it all! etc. 

(The women are now thrown out of the windows. The 
economy of a few skirts is disarranged^ and if the spectators 
bad been ft to see anything^ they would have beheld quite a 
number of things and some more,) 
Theodore. Wauch! Wooch! 
A Kindly Soul Hold his head for him. 
Theodore. Woof! 

A Joker. Stack him up with the others. When 
we have enough of them we'll smoke them so that 
they may be preserved to their respectable parents, 
in accordance with the recipe given in "The Sala- 
mander." 

Albert. How many am I ? It seems to me I am 
several, and that I could turn out a whole regiment in 
my own person. 

Roderick. You are not even one. The nobler part of 
yourself has ceased to exist 5 it is drowned in the 
ocean of wine with which you have filled your paunch. 
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So you may be spoken of in the preterite definite: 
Albeit was. 

Albert. My glass must be on my right or my left, 
unless it is in front of me ; yet I can't see it anywhere. 
Who has swallowed my glass ? There must be thieves 
here. Shut the doors and search everybody until you 
find it. A decent fellow like me cannot be allowed to 
die of thirst for lack of something to drink. But here 
is a salad bowl that will beautifully make up for the 
glass. (He pours in a whole bottle of wine, and drains 
the bowl at a draught?) Jolly old chap, God, to have 
given wine to man. If I had been God, should have 
kept the recipe to myself. O thou divine bottle ' I 
have always regretted not being a funnel rather than a 
man. 

Roderick. In my opinion you are much more of a 
funnel than of a man. 

Albert. 

A funnel ! a funnel ! to be a funnel ! . . . Accursed fate ! 
I am not a funnel I 

Guillemette. My dearly beloved Malaquet, you gentle 
rascal, you have not entered into the spirit of your part > 
for you have omitted a most beautiful and attractive 
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passage: "They licked the floor that was covered 
with a gastronomical layer/* 

Malaquet. Do you suppose, you wench, that I am 
going to turn my tongue into a broom ? 

A General Shout. The bowl of punch 1 the bowl of 
punch ! 

A bowl of punch vast as the crater of Vesuvius, was 
placed on the table by a couple of the least groggy in 
the company. ^ 

The flames rose to the height of at least three or 
four feet, blue, orange, violet, red, green, white, and 
dazzling to behold. A draught of air, blowing in 
through an open window, made them quiver and 
tremble, so that they looked like the mane of a .sala- 
mander or the tail of a comet. 
, "put with the lights ! " shouted the whole band* 

The lights were put out, but the room remained as 
bright as before- The light from the bowl spread 
through the place and penetrated the darkest corners. 
It might have been the fifth act of a modern drama, 
when the hero ascends to heaven or climbs the scaffold 
amid a blaze of Bengal fire* 

Over the faces already turned pale and idiotic by in- 
toxication, played ugly greenish reflections that gave 
_ 
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them a deathly and corpse-like look. They re- 
sembled drowned bodies from the Morgue enjoying 
themselves. 

This was the finest moment in the whole evening. 
The burning punch was poured blazing into the 
glasses, that cracked and broke with a snap. In less 
than fifteen minutes not a drop was left, and the room 
was plunged in darkness intense. 

But the row merely grew louder. It was a clang 
and clatter made up of a hundred different noises which 
could but most imperfectly be reproduced, even with the 
assistance of onomatopoeia 5 oaths, sighs, cries, grunts, 
the rustling of rumpled dresses, the smashing of plates, 
and innumerable other sounds. 

Bang! bang' Frou! frou! 

Glin! glin! Glac! 

Brr . . . Ow! Ow! 

Woof! Ah! 

Fiel Oh! 

Ouch! Huh! 

Pshaw! Oof! 

These various noises at last melted into a single one, 
a mighty snoring that would have drowned the pedal 
notes of a great organ. 
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Phoebus, having made a night of it, took off his 
cotton night-cap with the jonquil yellow tuft, combed 
his fair wig a bit, got into a cab and started to illumine 
the universe. The first thing he saw was our fellows 
sleeping like dead men. Highly indignant, he let fly 
at them a superb, richly gilded beam, in order to wake 
them and make them ashamed of their laziness, but he 
might as well have saved himself the trouble. 

PC went on his way round the neighbourhood and 
found everybody asleep. In vain did he pull ears, 
and slap faces; not a soul got up before Phoebus's 
own time for bed. The deafening noise of the 
orgy had kept all the inhabitants of the neighbour- 
hood awake until dawn. The husbands complained 
more bitterly than their wives, and nine months later, 
or thereabouts, the population of the quarter was 
increased by several extremely interesting prospective 
grocers. 

As for my heroes, they were terribly taken aback 
when they found their faces had turned either green or 
blue. They washed themselves with might and main, 
but to no purpose ; they could not get rid of the ghastly 
hue- The reflections of the punch clung to their skins 

and could not be removed ; they looked like the Green 
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Man at the Porte-Saint-Martin. God had allowed 
this to occur in order to punish them for attempting to 
make themselves different from what He had created 
them. 

And this ought to teach young fellows how dan- 
gerous it is to try to live a modern novel. 

I omitted to state that the estimable company, on 
issuing from the banqueting hall, was intercepted by 
the police and led to prison on a charge of making a 
disturbance during the night. 

Blessed are the ways of Providence ! 
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